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Gon’s revelations appeal to man as a reasoning being. They do 
not force belief by an irresistible application to our senses, nor 
by the miraculous formation of mental intuitions; but they de- 
mand and expect it as the result of an inductive process—of 
legitimate inference from premises. No one can deny that this 
was the method pursued by our Lord in relation to his apostles, 
and by the latter in their treatment of those to whom they deli- 
vered their message. Christianity was true, and could be made 
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to appear so; and its first teachers rested on reasonable proof as 
the foundation for their authority. This primitive mode of 
making converts to the faith of the Gospel, must, we conceive, 
be the true and proper one, whatever ages may intervene. Reve- 
lation being the same, and human nature remaining unaltered, 
it will always be true that the mind must embrace the Gospel 
as the result of evidence, either directly or by the more general 
process of belief in a secondary testimony. We grant that mil- 
lions of persons have become Christians without any inquiry 
into the real evidences of Christianity ; but they have performed 
a mental act notwithstanding ; they have believed the statements 
of those whom nature and habit have taught them to depend 
upon for instruction. 

As is the foundation, so is the building; for no sound com- 
prehension of the system of Christianity can exist but as the 
result of reasoning. Both in dogma and exegesis, in doctrinal 
and expository divinity, the mind goes through the same process 
of thought, and receives or rejects rationally, or because evidence 
preponderates for or against a proposition. Some minds, more 
of the higher class, examine all the links of the ratiocinative 
scale, but the larger number delegate that labour to others, and 
are able to believe in the conclusions of those they think worthy 
of their confidence. Whoever, then, may attempt to depress 
human thought in relation to religion, acts on his own responsi- 
bility, and has no warrant from heaven for so doing. All nature 
is adapted to a reasoning mind,—its causes and effects, its ante- 
cedents and sequences, its colours, its harmonies, and its dis- 
cords. Divine grace falls in with this pre-established order, and 
asks man to consider its claims. Wonderful thought! Man is 
in many respects but little and mean; he is so in relation to 
higher intelligences, and especially in reference to his own pri- 
mitive glory and honour, yet he is very exalted after all. His 
Maker communes with him, asks him to weigh the claims of his 
compassionate regards, and then logically to receive them. No 
brute force is exercised, no blind and unreasoning obedience is 
required. ‘Come now, and let us reason together, saith the 
Lord,” is the mode of the divine proceeding in both earlier and 
later revelations. 

The positions we have just laid down are universally granted. 
The members of the early church and those of the nineteenth 
century, both the adherents of an authoritative tradition and 
those who profess to appeal to the Bible alone, are all agreed 
that Christianity rests on evidence, and differ only on the cha- 
racter and amount of proof which ought to be demanded. The 
ultra-Protestant tells his disciples to inquire for themselves, and 
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to choose out de novo the kind of Christianity they shall receive; 
the Church of Rome bids its votaries to rely implicitly on its 
dogmas, because their truth has long ago been argumentatively 
decided by others. And yet, notwithstanding this general con- 
sent on this fundamental point, no controversy is more warmly 
agitated than that concerning the claims of reason and faith, 
and the bounds and limits of each. This brings us to the subject 
of our present observations, and shews us that it is the abuse of 
reason in the sphere of revelation which is a source of evil, and 
not the right employment of it. But this is an old thesis, into 
the general discussion of which we need not enter. All writers 
on systematic divinity consider this subject more or less mi- 
nutely, and the deduction may be stated somewhat in this man- 
ner :—Reason admits the fact of a revelation, and then retires 
and gives way to faith. Once admit that God has said this or 
that, and the statements are to be believed, however incompre- 
hensible they may be in themselves, to reason. Our Lord says, 
“This is my body,” and if there were no such things as figures 
of speech, we should be bound to admit that the bread was his 
flesh literally and truly. The Romanist does this, and his reason 
submits to a confessed mystery; the Protestant refuses the in- 
ference, because his reason finds a sufficient explication of the 
statement without resorting to literality. 

It is with a phase only of this great question that our present 
inquiry is concerned; an aspect sufficiently indicated in the publi- 
cations quoted at the commencement of this paper. Mr. Jowett may 
be considered the representative of a class of divines and writers 
whose number is, we think, increasing, and whose claims to be 
heard are enforced by great learning, undoubted piety, and im- 
portant official position. Mr. Jowett, in whom all these charac- 
teristics eminently meet, has startled his own church, and excited 
attention in the theological world at large, by a mode of treating 
the inspired records which exalts reason above the sphere which 
orthodoxy has hitherto allotted to it. He asks, virtually, what 
relation the doctrinal expressions of the Scriptures bear to “ mo- 
dern thought ;” or how far the terminology of the writers is 
to be taken literally, or translated into the forms of modern con- 
ception and reasoning. That Sts. Paul and John were Jews, and 
that their conceptions were cast into a Jewish mould, and that 
they used the current language of their nation and time, are 
facts which have always been taken into account by the exposi- 
tor, and no one will deny that, in some particulars, allowance 
must be made for their conventional archaisms. But the ques- 
tion now agitated is, how far this principle of transference and 
allowance is to be carried? Confined to figures of speech and 
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linguistic idioms, or even extended to the verbal channel through 
which their ideas are conveyed, no harm can result from turning 
the sentences of apostles into corresponding modern ones; on 
the contrary, this must be done if the Bible is to be understood. 
For instance, the statement of St. Paul,’ “ He hath made him to 
be sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him,” absolutely demands to be freed 
from Hebraisms in order that the sense may be developed to an 
English reader ; for although it may be clear enough in the light 
of a traditionary interpretation, the phrase movéw dyapriay, in 
itself considered, demands a paraphrase to unlock its meaning. 

But far different is the state of the case when the substance 
of revelation, the truth itself, is subjected to this diluting and 
modernizing process. If we merely say that “he hath made 
him to be sin for us” means that he was treated as if he had 
been a sinner, we retain all that is of importance in the text, 
while we divest it of its Hellenistic or Jewish phraseology ; in 
other words, we probably put the truth into the outward form in 
which St. Paul would have conveyed it had he been an English- 
man. But if we affirm that the ¢hought as well as the expression 
is Jewish; that it is founded on the notions of sacrifice which, 
although plain enough for Jews, have no relation to ourselves, 
we use our reason to destroy, and not to explicate; we not only 
modernize the casket, but we rifle and fling away its contents. 
We will not affirm that Mr. Jowett, and those who think with 
him do this, but we must believe that his statements have an 
evident tendency in this direction. That we may be guilty of 
no misrepresentation of his opinions, we will give a long extract 
from the “Essay on the Doctrine of the Atonement,” which oc- 
curs in Mr. Jowett’s second volume. 


“The doctrine of the atonement stands in the same relation to the 
doctrine of righteousness by faith, as the object, in the language of philo- 
sophy, to the subject. Either is incomplete without the other, yet they 
admit also of being considered separately. When we pierce the vail of flesh, 
and ask the meaning of the bleeding form on Mount Calvary, a voice an- 
swers, ‘the atonement once made for the sins of men.’ It seems like the 
form of any other dying man, but a mystery is contained in it. We pene- 
trate deeper into the meaning of the word ‘atonement,’ and new relations 
disclose themselves between God and man. There is more than we see in 
that outward fact—more than we can understand in that mysterious word, 
‘The Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of thé world.” ‘God in 
Christ reconciling the world to himself, and not imputing their trespasses 
unto them.’ Yet how can this be, consistently with the truth and holi- 
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ness of God? Can he see us other than we really are? Can he impute 
to us what we never did? Would he have punished us for what was not 
our own fault? It is not the pride of human reason which suggests these 
questions, but the moral sense which he himself has implanted in the 
breast of each one of us...... It might seem at first sight no hard 
matter to prove that God was just and true. It might seem as if the sug- 
gestion of the opposite needed no other answer than the exclamation of 
the Apostle, ‘God forbid! for how shall God judge the world?’ But 
the perplexities of the doctrine of the atonement are the growth of above 
a thousand years; rooted in language, disguised in figures of speech, for- 
tified by logic, they seem almost to have become a part of the human 
mind itself. Those who first spoke of satisfaction were unconscious of its 
inconsistency with the divine attributes, just as many good men are in our 
own day ; they do not think of it, or they keep their minds off it...... 

“The doctrine of the atonement, as commonly understood, is the doc- 
trine of the sacrifice or satisfaction of Christ for the sins of men. There 
are two kinds of language in which it is stated: the first figurative, 
derived from the Old Testament ; the second logical, and based chiefly on 
distinctions of the schoolmen. According to the first mode of expression, 
the atonement of Christ is regarded as a sacrifice, which stands in the 
same relation to the world in general as the Jewish sacrifices did to the 
individuals who offered them. Mankind were under a curse, and he 
redeemed them, just as the blood of bulls and of goats redeemed the first- _ 
born devoted to God, That was the true sacrifice once offered on Mount 
Calvary for the sins of men; of which all other sacrifices, since the begin- 
ning of the world, are types and shadows, and can never take away sin. 
Wherever the words blood, or sprinkling, or atonement, or offering occur 
in the Old Testament, these truly refer to Christ; wherever uncleanness, 
or impurity, or ceremonial defilement are spoken of, these truly refer to the 
sins of men. And, as nearly all these things are purged with blood, so the 
sins of mankind are purged, and covered, and veiled in the blood of Christ. 

“To state this view of the doctrine at length, is but to translate the 
New Testament into the language of the Old. Where the mind is predis- 
posed to receive it, there is scarely a law, or custom, or rite of purifica- 
tion, or offering in the Old Testament which may not be transferred to 
the Gospel. Christ is not only the sacrificial lamb, but the ‘ paschal lamb 
without spot,’ the seal of whose blood makes the wrath of God to pass 
over the people; he is Isaac on the altar, and also the ram caught in the 
thicket, upon whom is laid the iniquity of man. Neither need we confine 
ourselves to this circle of images. Mankind are slaves, and Christ ran- 
soms them: he is the New Lord, who has condescended to buy them, who 
pays the price for them, which price is his blood; he is devoted and 
accursed for them; he pays the penalty for their sins; he washes them in 
his blood ; he hides them from the sight of God. All that they are he is ; 
all that he is they become. 

“ Upon this figurative or typical statement of the doctrine of the atone- 
ment is raised a further logical one. A new framework is furnished by 
philosophy, as the types of the Old Testament fade and become distant ; 
figures of speech acquire a sort of coherence when built up into logical 
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statements; they at length cease to be figurative, and are repeated as 
simple facts. Rhetoric becomes logic, as the age becomes logical rather than 
rhetorical; and arguments and reasonings take the place of sermons and 
apologies. 

“The logical view of the doctrine of the atonement commences with 
the idea of a satisfaction to be made for the sins of men. God is alienated 
from man; man, in like manner, is alienated from God. ‘The fault of a 
single man involves his whole posterity. God is holy, and they are sin- 
ful; there is no middle term by which they can be connected. Mankind 
are miserable sinners, the best of whose thoughts are but evil continually; 
who have a corrupt nature which can never lead to good. They are not 
only sinners, but guilty before God, and in due course, in the order of 
Providence, to suffer punishment for their sins. Their present life is one 
continued sin; their future life is one awful punishment. They were free 
to choose at first, and they chose death, and God does but leave them to 
the natural consequences. 

** Were we to stop here, every honest and good heart would break in 
upon these sophistries, and dash in pieces the pretended freedom, and the 
imputed sin of mankind, as well as the pretended justification of the divine 
attributes, in the statement that man necessarily or naturally brought 
everlasting punishment on himself. No slave’s mind was ever reduced so 
low as to justify the most disproportionate severity inflicted on himself; 
neither has God so made his creatures that they will lie down and die, 
even beneath the hand of him who gave them life. But although God, it 
is said, might in justice have stopped here, there is another side of this 
doctrine which must be viewed as inseparable from it, and was known 
from the beginning, viz., that God intended to send his only-begotten Son 
for the redemption of mankind, God was always willing that mankind 
should be saved. But it was just that they should suffer the penalty. He 
could not save them if he would. He felt like a judge who pitied the 
criminal, but could not ‘in foro conscientiz’ acquit him. Man was fearful 
of his doom, and God willing to save; but the least particle of the divine 
justice must not be impeached ; the sentence must be exacted to the utter- 
most farthing...... 

* At this point is introduced the sacrifice of Christ. The Son takes 
human nature upon him, and dies once for all. The Father, before angry, 
and alienated, and averse to man, is reconciled to him through the Son. 
His justice is satisfied in Christ ; his mercy is also shewn in Christ. The 
impossibility has become possible; the necessity, in the nature of things, 
for the condemnation of man, has been done away. Nor can it be urged 
that the offences are the sins of many; the satisfaction is only of one. 
For the satisfaction is of itself infinite, sufficient not for this world only, 
but for many more; yea, if it please God so to extend it, for the universe 
itself, and all things that are, have been, or shall be in it. 

“And this scheme, as already remarked, must not be considered in 
part only, but as a whole. When God created man, ‘sufficient to have 
stood, though free to fall,’ he foresaw also his fall, redemption, and sanc- 
tification in a single indivisible instant. Therefore, we should thankfully 
accept the whole scheme, and not stop to reason ona part, He who con- 
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demned us is the same as he who redeemed us through Christ. There 
was one way of death leading onward to eternal punishment; there was 
another way of life leading to salvation, which God, to our infinite gain 
and his own loss, was pleased to take. Neither can we doubt, if we may 
say so reverently, that God himself was under a sort of constraint to take 
this way, and no other, for the salvation of mankind. Had it been other- 
wise, he would have surely spared his Only Son. The chasm in the moral 
government of the world could only be filled up by the satisfaction of 
Christ for the sins of all mankind. 

“Thus far the parts of the logical structure are ‘ fitly joined together ;’ 
but the main question is yet untouched: ‘ In what did this satisfaction con- 
sist?” Was it that God was angry, and needed to be propitiated like 
some heathen deity of old? Such a thought refutes itself by the very 
indignation which it calls up in the human bosom. Or that as ‘ he looked 
upon the face of his Christ,’ pity gradually took the place of wrath, and, 
like some conqueror, he was willing to include in the reversal of the sen- 
tence, not only the hero, but all those who were named after his name? 
Human feelings again revolt at the idea of attributing to the God in whom 
we live, and move, and have our being, the momentary clemency of a 
tyrant. Or was it that there was a debt due to him, which must be paid 
ere its consequences could be done away? But even ‘a man’s’ debt may 
be freely forgiven, nor could the after payment change our sense of the 
offender’s wrong; we are arguing about what is moral and spiritual from 
what is legal, or, more strictly, from a shadow and figment of law. Or that 
there were some ‘ impossibilities in the nature of things,’ which prevented 
God from doing other than he did? Thus we introduce a moral principle 
superior to God, just as in the Grecian mythology fate and necessity are 
superior to Jupiter. But we have not so learned the divine nature, believ- 
ing that God, if he transcend our ideas of morality, can yet never be in 
any degree contrary to them. 

“Or, again, if we take a different line of explanation, it may be urged 
that the atonement is not a satisfaction of divine justice, but only a ‘ quasi 
satisfaction,’ or rather an exhibition of divine justice in the eyes of man- 
kind and of the angels..... According to this view, it is regarded as 
shocking, that God himself should have needed any atonement or satisfac- 
tion. But yet it would seem as if God’s horror of sin were not sufficiently 
marked—that man, to use a homely phrase, was let off too easily—unless 
there were some great and open manifestation that God was really on the 
side of truth and of right. To demonstrate this was the object of the 
death of Christ. It was a reality in one sense, that is, so far as the suf- 
ferings were real; an appearance in another, as its true import related to 
mankind and the world, and not to God. If this scheme avoids the 
difficulty of offering an unworthy satisfaction to God, and so doing vio- 
lence to his attributes, we can scarcely free it from the equal difficulty of 
interposing a painful fiction between God and man. . . . Whether, then, we 
employ the term ‘ sacrifice,’ or ‘ satisfaction or exhibition of divine justice,’ 
the moment we pierce beneath the meaning of the words, theological criticism 
seems to detect something which is irreconcilable with the truth and holiness 
of God.” —Vol. ii., pp. 468—474. 
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In the above passage how much of difficulty and mystery is 
introduced into a subject which simple faith has made plain and 
life-giving to millions, by an excess of reasoning upon the modus 
operandi, or the ontology of the scheme of redemption! But we 
have made the quotation because of the position evidently con- 
tained in it, that the peculiarities of the Gospel are rather utter- 
ances of the Jewish mind, than substantial verities, intended for 
all time, expressed in language inspired by the Holy Ghost. 
We painfully feel that if Mr. Jowett’s statements are correct it 
is impossible for us to know what the Gospel is, since what we 
have hitherto treated as objective realities are turned into mere 
mental phenomena, varying with the different intellects which 
contemplate them. The question thus comes before us, Is writ- 
ten revelation something local and temporary, or is it intended 
for the whole human family, in all places and all ages? Did 
the apostles and evangelists write as Jews only, and for Jews, or 
did they write for all mankind, under the direction of the Spirit 
of God? 

This mode of mystifying divine revelation by treating its 
statements as antiquated, and unfit to meet a response in the 
more subtle and refined minds of this generation, is, we fear, 
spreading its baneful influence among us to an extent which 
renders opposition to it our bounden duty. In a new periodical, 
called the National Review, and conducted with great general 
ability, we find, in the number for April, a paper on “ Media- 
torial Religion,” in which the Catholic view of mediation and 
atonement is treated as a figment of divines and schoolmen, 
rather than as a truth of Holy Scripture. The writer says :— 
“We are firmly convinced that no doctrine of mediation—in the 
strict sense implying transactions with God on behalf of men, as 
well as in the opposite direction—can be harmonized with the 
modern individualism.” The italics are not ours, and they indi- 
cate the entire discrepancy presumed to exist between modern 
thought and that of the sacred writers, upon whose plain state- 
ments the doctrines of mediation and atonement are built. But 
lest we should mistake the author’s meaning by confining our- 
selves to one sentence, we will give a summary of the orthodox 
view in his own language, which is furnished only to be con- 
demned as a “ scheme” of “ artificial structure.” This “ scheme” 
is said to be “‘ the earlier and more exact doctrine of satisfaction, 
elaborated by Anselm of Canterbury, and perfected by Owen and 
Edwards ;” whereas it ought rather to be designated (with some 
exceptions in the extreme mode of statement,) the view the letter 
of Scripture gives us of the matter, 
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“This scheme of ‘satisfaction’ prepares its ground by laying down 
these principles as fundamental:—that the connexion between sin and 
suffering is inviolably secured on the veracity of God; that ‘ when we have 
done all we are unprofitable servants,’ and have ouly rendered our strict 
due; that far from ‘doing all,’ we have done and can do nothing, except 
accumulate guilt, which, measure it as you will—by the majesty of the 
authority defied, or the multitude of the offenders and their offences—is 
practically of infinite amount. Here, then, is a case of utter despair; 
infinite debt, nothing to pay, remission impossible, punishment eternal, 
death unattainable. But we are brought into the labyrinth on one side, 
to emerge from it on the other. While men can only multiply demerit, 
there are natures conceivable to which merit is possible. A divine person, 
laying aside a blessedness inherently his, and assuming sorrow not his 
own, and doing this out of a pure love, fulfils the conditions; and when 
the Son takes on him our humanity, the act, carried out unto the end, has 
a merit in it which in amount is a full set-off against the guilt of men. 
Still this only leaves us with two opposite funds—of infinite good desert 
and infinite ill desert—which sit apart and unrelated. In due course, the 
one ought to have a boundless reward, the other a boundless punishment. 
But to render his affluence available for our debt, the Son consummates 
his self-sacrifice, substitutes himself for us as the object of retribution, 
and dies once for all—one infinite death for many finite hereafters of woe. 
The Father’s justice is satisfied ; the allotment of suffering to sin has been 
accurately observed ; his desire to pardon is released from its restraint. 
Having dealt with the person of the Son as if it were mankind, he may 
deal with mankind as if they were the Son, and look upon them as clothed 
with a perfect obedience.” 


We gladly confess that we receive the definitions of atone- 
ment and satisfaction which Mr. Jowett and this nameless writer 
find so abhorrent from modern thought and individualism, as 
both rational and consolatory ; rational, because supported by 
the plain grammatical sense of Holy Scripture ; consolatory, be- 
cause, in our view, they convey a solid ground of hope that the 
claims of perfect love and perfect holiness can be equally met 
and harmonized. If we are asked whether we can thoroughly 
comprehend all the parts of the definitions, we say we cannot ; 
that they are deeply mysterious and incomprehensible. But we 
no more reject the doctrine of satisfaction as a whole, because 
we are unable to grasp the rationale of its several parts, than we 
reject the prescription of an accredited physician because we are 
ignorant of the mode in which its ingredients operate upon the 
frame. We take the medicine in faith, on the testimony of one 
competent to prepare it :—we believe the doctrine on the autho- 
rity of One who is in every way qualified to reveal it. 

We will not dare to affirm that those writers who translate 
the mysterious doctrines of Christianity into formulas of modern 
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thought are unbelievers in divine revelation, because this would 
be contrary to our convictions ; for we have no doubt Mr. Jowett 
is a firm believer in it; and besides, a man may admit that St. 
Paul was inspired for his own benefit and on behalf of his con- 
temporaries and countrymen, and yet not inspired for those who 
live ages after him. But we acknowledge ourselves quite unable 
to reconcile the statements we have quoted, with the doctrine 
that the Bible contains a revelation for all mankind. The plain 
inference from this admission of the doctrinal statements of 
Scripture being essentially Jewish, is that they are not universal 
truths, and thus, while the life and death of our Saviour may 
still be the source of some blessings, in the way of example and 
encouragement, a plan of salvation on which the mind may 
logically repose is impossible. Hence, when Mr. Jowett dis- 
cards the old-fashioned and literal definitions of the atonement 
and substitutes his own, he leaves the solid ground for the region 
of the air, and exchanges substance for shadow. We have en- 
deavoured in vain to find some tangible meaning in his dictum, 
“We need an assurance that when the grave covers us there is 
a God to whom we still live. This assurance is given to us by 
the life and death of Christ. Not the sacrifice, not the satisfac- 
tion, not the ransom, but the greatest moral act done in the 
world—the act of one done in our likeness—is the assurance to 
us that God in Christ is reconciled to the world.” The scrip- 
tural statements that he was made sin for us, and that he re- 
deemed us by his own blood, appeal to our moral consciousness 
with irresistible force, and give us a hope of pardon; but no act 
done by Christ, however glorious and great, can confer such a 
hope unless its relation to our forgiveness is established. And 
if anything were wanting to shew the folly of leaving Scripture 
language for “ private interpretations” it would be found in the 
fact that the latter are more difficult to comprehend and less 
satisfactory than the statements they profess to supersede. 

Once admit that the Gospel is a revelation for mankind, and 
all theories about Jewish modes of thought will be reduced to 
their proper value. As the apostles were Jews, and no miracle 
was wrought to make them cosmopolitans, it followed that their 
language was tinged with the figures and idioms of their age and 
nation, yet leaving the truth they conveyed in their preaching 
and writing universally comprehensible. Many of St. Paul’s 
Epistles were written to Greeks, who had no harmony whatever 
with the peculiarities of the Jewish mind, and yet the Ephesians 
and Corinthians had no difficulty in understanding them and 
framing their creeds and their lives by their doctrines and pre- 
cepts. So in all ages of the Christian era, among all nations, 
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the polite and the rude, and speaking languages as remote as 

ssible in construction and idiom, the Scriptures have suffi- 
ciently taught the faith, and have done so with an uniformity 
which is a proof that they are not only capable of being under- 
stood, but also that their modes of thought and expression are 
wisely adapted to all mankind. It is therefore more than vexa- 
tious—it is humiliating and mortifying—to be told in the nine- 
teenth century that our creeds are scholastic inventions, and our 
formule of theology merely logical subjectivities, having no real 
objects corresponding to them. We say this is humiliating and 
mortifying, not because such new light at all dazzles or perplexes 
ourselves, but because of the proof thus furnished that man has 
yet to learn the proper province of reason in relation to the 
Christian faith. 

When reason admits that God has spoken for man’s benefit, 
its duty is to accept and obey. The celebrated formula fides 
ante intellectum, that faith must precede the understanding in 
order to arrive at religious truth, sounds paradoxical, but it is 
really true to nature and reason. That God should condescend 
to teach us is a marvellous thing; and when once we hear his 
words our comprehension of them will be in direct proportion to 
our believing docility. We must comprehend in order to be- 
lieve, but this intellectual exercise will regard more what is made 
known than the manner of its disclosure. Literally taken, the 
teaching of St. Paul plainly intimates that Christ was a sufferer 
in our stead; that he was treated as guilty, that we might be 
treated as righteous. In proportion to our faith will be our 
dutiful acceptance of this wonderful discovery, and the “ peace 
with God” which it will impart. Here fides precedes the 
intellectus. But if pride and self-sufficiency still predominate, 
we shall say, How can these things be? How can God 
become man, and when in the fashion of a man, how can the 
innocent bear the sins of the guilty? Here the intellect pre- 
cedes faith, and in reality annihilates it. There is quite enough 
for reason to do in its own properedomain without its seeking to 
explain mysteries and understand the infinite. It may examine 
the foundations of revelation ; scrutinize the Sacred Text; esta- 
blish canons of criticism :—all this it ought to do; but when it 
is admitted that God has declared his message, and made known 
his will, no antecedent difficulties or improbabilities must stand 
in the way of our believing. We cannot suppose that Bishop 
Butler is an unknown author to divines of the stamp of Mr. 
Jowett, yet we feel that he can scarcely have been read by them 
with sufficient attention. It may not be without benefit to our 


readers if we quote a sentence or two bearing on this whole 
subject. 
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‘How, and in what particular way it (the atonement) had this effi- 
cacy, there are not wanting persons who have endeavoured to explain ; but 
I do not find that Scripture has explained it. We seem to be very much 
in the dark concerning the manner in which the ancients understood atone- 
ment to be made, 7. e., pardon to be obtained by sacrifices. And if the 
Scripture has, as surely it has, left this matter of the satisfaction of Christ 
mysterious, left somewhat in it unrevealed, all conjectures about it must 
be, if not evidently absurd, yet at least uncertain. Nor has any one reason 
to complain for want of farther information, unless he can shew his claim 
to it. Some have endeavoured to explain the efficacy of what Christ has 
done and suffered for us, beyond what the Scripture has authorized; 
others, probably because they could not explain it, have been for taking it 
away, and confining his office as Redeemer of the world to his instruction, 
example, and government of the church. Whereas, the doctrine of the 
Gospel appears to be, not only that he taught the efficacy of repentance, 
but rendered it of the efficacy which it is, by what he did and suffered for 
us: that he obtained for us the benefit of having our repentance accepted 
unto eternal life: not only that he revealed to sinners that they were in a 
capacity of salvation, and how they might obtain it; but, moreover, that 
he put them into this capacity of salvation by what he did and suffered for 
them ; put us into a capacity of escaping future punishment, and obtaining 
future happiness. And it is our wisdom thankfully to accept the benefit, 
by performing the conditions upon which it is offered on our part, without 
disputing how it was procured on his.” —Butler’s Analogy, part ii. chap. v. 


The volume of Sermons preached at Oxford is intended to 
be an antidote to the errors of Mr. Jowett, and in all of them 
he is alluded to, either by name or by implication. But his posi- 
tions are only incidentally met, and some great principles are 
advanced rather as a general refutation, than as a critical and 
minute one. In some respects, as regards justice to Mr. Jowett, 
this plan has its disadvantages ; for it is not fair, ordinarily, to 
make unfavourable allusions to a writer, because such a course 
leaves as much or more of error to be imagined than really ex- 
ists. But in its aspect to the public, the generality of the volume 
constitutes a great excellence. Important, indeed vital topics 
of theology are briefly discussed, and the good old paths are 
cleared of the stumbling-blocks which have much annoyed modern 
pilgrims. The subject of the bounds of theological inquiry, and 
that of the universal application of apostolic doctrine, are beau- 
tifully exhibited ; but the principal and most prominent portion 
of the work concerns the provinces of reason and faith, the land- 
marks of which modern controversy so often removes. The Ser- 
mons are eleven in number, and the subjects are as follows :— 
“All Faith the Gift of God,’ and “ Real Faith entire,” two 
discourses by Dr. Pusey, from 1 Cor. iv. 7, and Rom. i. 4; two 
by the Rev. T. D. Bernard, on “The Exclusion of Wisdom,” 
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1 Cor. i. 20, 21, and “ Offences in Christ,” Matt. xi. 6; two ser- 
mons by Dr. S. J. Rigaud, on “The Inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture, with especial reference to the fourteen Epistles of St. Paul,” 
and on “The Oppositions of Science,” from 1 Cor. vii. 40, and 
1 Tim. vi. 20; “Our Reception of Christ’s Message, a part of 
our moral probation,” by the Bishop of Oxford, on John iii. 12; 
“The Doctrine of the Atonement,” from 1 Cor. xi. 26, by Dr. 
Heurtley ; “ The Goodness and Severity of God as manifested in 
the Atonement,” by Dr. Goulburn, from Rom. xi. 22; “Christ’s 
Death a Propitiatory Sacrifice,” by the Rev. C. Baring, from 1 
Peter i. 17—20; “‘God’s Revelation and Man’s Moral Sense 
considered in reference to the Sacrifice of the Cross,” by the 
Rev. F. Meyrick, from Heb. ix. 11, 12. We propose to consider 
all these in succession, principally for the purpose of illustrating 
the object of this paper, and to define more closely the true 
bounds of the range of theological inquiry. 

Dr. Pusey thus alludes to a fact too much forgotten, that our 
reasoning powers have suffered by sin, and on that account need 
to be purged and directed by divine influence to enable them 
even to judge rightly of the truth of Christianity. 


“Thus, it is almost a received formula on the evidences of the Gospel, 
that the province of reason is antecedent to that of faith; that we are on 
grounds of reason to believe in revelation, in other words, to receive faith, 
and then on the ground of faith to receive its contents, which are not to 
be contrary to reason. True, as is urged, since reason is a gift of God, it 
will not conflict with his other gift, revelation, or faith. But then, what 
reason? Reason such as Adam had it before the fall, unwarped by preju- 
dices, unswayed by pride, undeafened by passions, unallured by self-idol- 
izing, unfettered by love of independence, master of itself because subdued 
to God, enlightened by God, a mirror of the mind of God reflecting his 
image and likeness after which it was created, a finite copy of the perfec- 
tions of the Infinite? Truly, no one would demur to the answer of such 
an oracle as this. A work of God, which remained in harmony with God, 
must be in harmony with every other creation of God, for both would be 
the finite expressions of the one archetype, the mind of God. But that 
poor blinded prisoner, majestic in its wreck, bearing still the lineaments of 
its primeval beauty and giant might, yet doomed until it be set free, to 
grind in the mill of its prison-house and make sport for the master to 
whom it is enslaved—this, which cannot guide itself, is no guide into the 
mind of God.” 


We think there is a defect in the above statement, when it 
is said that “to believe in revelation is, in other words, to 
receive faith.” A distinction is plainly to be made between faith 
in a testimony to which our fallen reason is still sufficient, and 
that faith which cordially receives and submits itself to the will of 
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God when it is ascertained and understood. The latter is “the 
gift of God” in a sense different from that in which the former 
isso. “The devils believe and tremble;” and many men be- 
lieve the Gospel to be historically true, and yet never exercise 
true faith in Christ. The title of the sermon from which the 
above extract is taken, “All Faith the Gift of God,” is thus 
inexplicit, and, as we think, introduces confusion into the dis- 
course. 

The dangers which beset a child-like faith in God from a 
high mental cultivation are well exhibited in a passage, which, 
though long, we are sure our readers will not wish to be abbre- 
viated. 


* So far, then, from a highly-intellectual age being a favourable atmos- 
phere for the Gospel, intellect, like every other natural power, is, unless in 
so far as Christ subdues it to himself, in necessary antagonism to the Gos- 
pel, both as a whole, and in its parts. The special temptation of high 
intellect is, to think that, because by its natural powers it understands 
natural things and visible creation, therefore it is qualified, more than 
others, to understand things above nature, and the mind of the Creator. 
And therefore it will judge, what should be the evidence, the character, 
the extent, the contents, the effects of a revelation from God; what sort 
of miracles are to be expected and are conformable to reason and to the 
nature of God; what should be the structure or clearness of prophecy ; 
what doctrines are consistent with the nature of God; what God could or 
could not have taught; whether he could have dispensed with his own 
laws, or ordinary ways of working; what duties he could have imposed; 
what he could have praised; what rational beings, good or evil, there can 
be higher than man; what the intercourse or influence of such agents to- 
wards man could be; whether a relation which the natural intellect of 
itself would reject, could come from God; what dealings with his crea- 
tures are consistent with love or justice in God ; whether the eternal exist- 
ence of God in himself, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, is true or self-con- 
tradictory ; whether the unchangeable God can hear prayer. 

* Natural intellect judges, for itself, all these and many such ques- 
tions, allowing freely to God whatever does not interfere with itself, 
granting to God that he is greater than itself, allowing its obligations to 
him that he has made it, and set it in a course wherein, without help from 
him, it may attain, as it thinks, to its ultimate perfection. It treats with 
him much as one might with a more powerful sovereign ; it owns in some 
sort its dependence upon him, yet so as to maintain an independence of 
its own. It will own what it cannot help, and will claim for itself all 
which it is not forced to yield up. It selects from the attributes of God 
what it wills to acknowledge, and what it will not, it denies. Its own 
will is its measure of Almighty God. And so it claims to judge, to criti- 
cise, to condemn, in the revelation of God, whatever it assumes to be out 
of harmony with the mind of God, because its own has nothing akin to it. 
Its God then is in truth its own creation ; its Creator is the creature of its 
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own mind. It invests him with dignity, intelligence, benevolence, mar- 
vellous power, wisdom of contrivance, as a sort of great architect of the 
visible world. It will acknowledge gladly all which it likes, so that it is 
not required to acknowledge anything which it does not like. But it has 
no idea of One Incomprehensible Being, containing all things, but con- 
tained by none; the rule of all things, but measured by nothing ; of whose 
very Being, in that he is a Spirit, man can have no thought; the myste- 
ries of whose nature cannot contradict man’s reason, because man has no 
capacity by which to estimate them; whose judgments are a great deep in 
which human reason cannot wade, and whose ‘wisdom is unsearchable 
and his ways past finding ont.’ It has no awe, no reverence, no subjec- 
tion. It admires, not adores; it is pleased with its own intelligence in 
admiring, and worships itself and its own wisdom, instead of shrinking 
into its own nothingness in the presence of its God, to hearken to what 
God will say to it. We think it strange now, that because this earth has 
its moon rolling around it, and we see the sun and stars in their seeming 
circuit, man should have thought that sun and stars also circled around 
this small earth, as the centre of the whole visible creation. And men do 
not think it strange that man’s reason should be the centre, around which 
all things seen and unseen should revolve, so that from it all things should 
be beheld in their due harmony and relations, all should be understood by 
reference to it, all should be measured by it, the Infinite by the finite. 
And well were it were it only the Infinite! But the very ground of the 
ignorance is that, not contemplating, not meditating, not adoring, not bowing 
down itself and all its powers before its Maker, its Deity is a mere inani- 
mate abstraction, not he who alone is, and who, in his infinite love and 
goodness made us out of nothing to have our being in him.” 


Alas! how truly this describes the temper in which theo- 
logical inquiry is now so often pursued. Those who are familiar 
with the%arly Christian fathers will recognize a likeness to their 
style and mode of reasoning in the above paragraphs. For in- 
stance, Ephraem Syrus reproves those who in his day exalted 
reason above faith in this manner :— 


* And if by its own investigation, 
The mind errs as to its being, 
What can it discover by its research ? 
What can it attain to by inquiry ? 
If so far distant from itself, 
How can it approach the hidden One? 


‘Since then our intellectual faculty 
Knoweth not how to know itself, 
How shall it dare to meditate 
On the generation of him who knoweth all things ? 
The thing made which knoweth not itself, 
How shall it know its Maker ?”* 





¢ Select Metrical Hymns and Homilies of Ephraem Syrus. Translated by the 
Rev. Dr. Burgess. p. 177. 
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The same subject, the danger arising from the mind being 
without the restraints of faith, is further pursued. 


*Unsanctified intellect has this special evil, that it comes into direct 
conflict with the mind of God himself. Its field is the all but infinite; 
space, time, mind, being, the laws whereby the Invisible worketh, the 
mirrors wherein (as far as may be in the flesh), his attributes are beheld, 
are its province and its home. It can in thought ascend beyond time and 
space, and can conceive of laws which would extend even into Infinity ;4 
it transcends and masters the knowledge of the finite, and so is brought 
into contact with the Infinite God. Its very track lies across the ways, 
the workings, the creative power of God, as he ordereth all things in 
number, weight, and measure. It traces his laws, and acknowledges the 
Lawgiver ; it almost grasps the creation in its thought, and reverences the 
Creator; it admires his wisdom, and seems to be made a partaker of it, 
by understanding some portion of it and admiring it. It has stretched 
itself out to the bounds of all created things, and searcheth out all 
perfection. It has traversed, as it thinks, creation after creation, and 
worlds beyond worlds. And now, having traced the regularity and har- 
mony of all God’s natural laws, and found no hindrance to its under- 
standing, will it own that there is a supernatural system, to which all its 
natural wisdom is not even a stepping-stone? That all its natural know- 
ledge cannot decypher the alphabet of the supernatural : that all its acute- 
ness, inventiveness, powers of combination, the electric dartings-forth of 
its thought, the lightning rapidity of its conceptions, its piercing, pene- 
trating keenness, fail it here: that it has, not to discover, but to receive, 
not to criticise, but to obey: that it must exchange its keen activity for 
passive acquiescence, nature for grace: and that its first step towards the 
throne of God is to humble itself at his footstool and say, ‘Lord, I am 
but dust and ashes, sinful and blind through inherited sinfulness and my 
own. Enlighten thou me that I may see; humble me that I mfy receive ; 
enlarge me that I may comprehend what here on earth may be known of 
thee, thou Incomprehensible ; restrain me that I may not imagine ought 
of thee, save what thou art and hast revealed.’ Will it own this? yet this 
is the trial of the intellect.” 


There are a few shorter passages scattered through the ser- 
mon on “ All Faith the Gift of God,” which are too relevant to 
our present subject to be omitted, while their sententious wisdom 
will make them valuable to all biblical students. The true object 
of miracles is well stated; they were a gracious incentive to the 
will, not an overpowering of it:—‘ If miracles had been pur- 
posed of God to extort belief, belief might have been wrung from 
those who saw the miracle of the loaves.” The glory of a reno- 
vated mind is portrayed in the following language :—“ But rea- 
son, healed, restored, guided, enlightened, by the Spirit of God, 





pe Price on the Infinitesimal Calculus, vol. i., p. 2, ¢.9, Principles of Geometry, 
p. 260. 
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has a power of vision above nature, and can spiritually discern a 
fitness and correspondence and harmony in the things of God, 
which through faith it has received and believed. But to what 
end to measure by a crooked rule?” The qualities demanded for 
acquiring human and divine wisdom are thus contrasted :— 
“ Acuteness and power of combination, inventiveness and grasp 
of intellect, are the fit framers and discoverers and organizers of 
human science and human philosophy ; humility, simplicity, can- 
dour of soul, integrity of the will, are the true, because the 
faithful recipients of divine knowledge.” The downward course 
of scepticism, and the reflex action of faith on conduct and con- 
duct on faith, are thus summed up :—“ It is the last judgment 
of God upon the soul which will not live as it believes, that in 
the end it believes as it lives.” 

The object of Dr. Pusey’s second sermon, “ Real Faith 
entire,” is to shew that faith is a disposition of the soul, which, 
unless perfect is null and void, so that real faith must be non- 
existent whenever men, on account of presumed difficulties, cri- 
ticise, explain away, or refuse to admit, the plain declarations of 
God. This position seems at first view to clash with received 
notions, and even scriptural declarations, respecting faith being 
weak or strong, but the opposition is only apparent. What Dr. 
Pusey means must be stated in his own words. 


“But since God, the object of faith, is One, and the substance of the 
faith is one—viz., whatsoever God has prepared to our faith ;—and the 
habit of faith in the soul towards God is one, then any deliberate rejection 
of the faith in any one point, is, in fact, a rejection of the whole habit of 
faith. od himself has taught us this as to his moral law, as also the 
principle upon which it rests: ‘ Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and 
yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all.’ And the ground which he 
assigns is this, that the law is one whole, given by one Lawgiver. Who- 
soever then offends wilfully against any one law, offends against that 
whole of which the one law is a part, and despises the whole authority 
which gave the law. ‘For he who said, Do not commit adultery, said 
also, Do not kill. Now if thou commit no adultery, yet if thou kill, thou 
art a transgressor of the law.’ He is just as much a criminal, although not 
so great a criminal as if he had broken all. He has as truly turned away 
from God, the centre of our being, and turned to something out of God, 
although he has not turned away so wholly, or so far, as if he had turned 
away from him in all. A robe is one whole, and the whole is torn if one 
part is torn; one discordant note spoils the whole harmony; the failure 
of one link destroys the whole chain. Righteousness is one robe enve- 
loping one whole being; one harmony, making our whole souls into one ; 
one chain, binding earth to heaven and our souls to God. The principle 
of love is one. On the principle of love ‘ hang all the law and the pro- 
phets.’ Whoso wilfully offends against one law of love, violates the whole 
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principle of love on which they hang. He breaks the law as a whole, 
though not the whole which is in the law. What of that law he still 
keeps, he does not keep from the principle of love or obedience, or reve- 
rence of God, for these would hold alike in all. He only does not break 
what he yet refrains from breaking, because he is not tempted so strongly. 
He has broken it in will, if not in fact. 

“The principle, then, of the oneness of both faith and obedience is, 
that they are directed towards One, and come from the authority of One 
who reveals what we are to believe, and commands what we are to do. 
Faith is obedience to his revelation, as such; and obedience is faith in 
him, who, in his commands, bids us deny ourselves, and promises to give 
us himself. He who wilfully rejects any truth proposed to him by God, 
does in fact reject God as the Supreme Truth, the fountain of all truth; 
as he who disobeys any one command does, in fact, reject God as the 
supreme good, the rule and measure and source of all good. And as he 
who rejects one command, performs any one moral duty (in whatever de- 
gree he does perform any), not from the authority of God which he has 
rejected, but from some conformity to his taste or natural feelings, or be- 
cause his whole moral sense which he has by nature is not yet corrupted, 
or the lingering grace of God still withholds him: so he who rejects any 
one revealed truth, does not hold whatever other truth he does not part 
with out of submission to the authority of God who has revealed it, but 
because it approves itself in some way to his natural mind and judgment. 
What he holds he holds of himself, accounting it to be truth, not as faith. 
In natural things, too, a man may hold some truth belonging to a science 
whose principles he does not know, and whose truth consequently he could 
not establish. Unless he holds such truth on the authority of others, it is 
to him plainly a mere matter of opinion, although he may imagine to him- 
self that he holds it as certain truth. Even so a man may suppose that 
he holds, as of faith, any truth which he believes as to Almighty God ; yet 
unless he believes God in all things he does believe him in nothifig. He 
holds then a truth above nature as to God, as in their degree did the hea- 
then also, but he does not hold it from God. As faith and obedience 
agree in this same law and principle, that since their essence consists in 
the creature’s cleaving wholly to it’s Creator, both, if injured in one point 
are injured as wholes, so also they agree in the results of this law. In 
both the principle of decay, beginning from that one point, spreads overtly 
through the whole substance, whether of faith or practice. The links lie 
side by side; you do not see, until you attempt to move them, that they 
have no hold on one another. The bough is still green, flowers or fruit 
still rest upon it, it still has some freshness from the Vine ; you do not see 
till the morrow that it is severed, that the flower fadeth and the fruit is 
withered.” 


We believe that all well-regulated Christian minds will feel 
that, when considered abstractedly and by itself, the above is a 
true description, both of the nature of faith, and of the peril to 
which the slightest departures from its simplicity and integrity 
expose it, As Dr. Pusey says in another part of the same ser- 
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mon, “ Faith, whether in God or man, is an implicit, full, un- 
swerving reliance in the being who is the object of it. If it is 
not absolute or perfect, it is not faith.” But when we come to 
apply the description and the observations to some special case, 
we find it necessary to explain and to guard against misconstruc- 
tion. It is far more easy to say that faith is what Dr. Pusey 
describes it to be, than to say when men are destitute of it, or 
what constitutes the defection and want of entireness, the results 
of which are depicted in such striking colours. Dr. Pusey indeed 
does not apply his observations to any special heresy or to any 
individual ; yet, as his discourse, and the whole volume of which 
it is a part, is intended to meet the aberrations of Mr. Jowett, 
we naturally turn to that writer and inquire to what extent the 
remarks hold good in relation to him. The question thus raised 
brings before us rather painfully the want of that limiting and 
guarding of his statements which we think Dr. Pusey should 
have supplied, and obliges us in pursuance of our present object 
to endeavour to do it for him. 

That an entire and implicit faith may be perplexed by doubts 
as to what God has said and what he really demands, must be 
admitted by Dr. Pusey; and yet he has made no provision for 
such a common case in his expressive and true definitions. He 
appears to write as though the objects of faith are like objects of 
nature, not to be ignored or mistaken except by those who are 
really blind or feign to be so. We believe that the stars shine, 
that they maintain relative distances from each other; and we 
believe that grass is green and the rose red. But the grounds of 
our faith in these natural facts and phenomena are very different 
from those on which we believe that God consists of Three Per- 
sons in One Unity, or that the orthodox doctrine of the atone- 
ment is a scriptural doctrine. We can say that if anyone doubts 
that the stars shine, or that grass is green, he must be either 
blind, or have a diseased vision; but can we affirm with equal 
confidence that a mind which holds some novel view on the 
nature of the atonement is destitute of faith? If indeed all 
theological dogmas are thought to be infallibly defined, as by the 
Church of Rome, and if at the same time men are the devotees 
of that communion, the case is altered; for in their opinion all 
who do not believe the papal definitions must necessarily be 
destitute of faith. But as Protestants, or, as we would rather 
say, as the moral and accountable depositories of a revelation 
from God, bound “ to give a reason of the hope that is in us,” 
as we can admit no such infallible stereotyped formulas of doc- 
trine, so can we allow that true faith can consist with some 
departure from the opinions generally received as orthodox. 
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We can imagine a writer like Mr. Jowett to be as docile a 
believer in God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, and 
as anxious to find out the divine will as Dr. Pusey could wish 
him to be; and yet, notwithstanding, to fail in finding it in the 
form in which the church has ordinarily entertained it. Errors 
of judgment are more or less inherent in human nature, and no 
miracle is promised to free the believer from their influence. 
The entire faith therefore, which is so properly eulogized by Dr. 
Pusey, regards rather a disposition of the soul than any logical 
results or objective conclusions. God may have two children, 
in whose hearts his own eye can discern no difference as to a 
desire to do his commands and a willingness to die for him, and 
yet through the varying and contrasted power of their minds 
they may arrive at very opposite opinions on some important 
doctrine. : 

Dr. Pusey, indeed, virtually admits this in more than one 
place, although we doubt whether he would allow the inferences 
we deduce from his positions. He says, “The character of the 
will, whether or not it subjects itself to the expressed and un- 
derstood will of God, not the clearness of understanding, nor 
accuracy of conception, nor fulness of knowledge, determines the 
relation of the soul to God.” Exactly so; and if dimness of 
understanding, and inaccuracy of conception, and poverty of 
knowledge can consist with an entire faith, all is conceded that 
we contend for, and men’s doctrinal errors are not, per se, to 
entail upon them the charge of infidelity, or to lead us to 
unchristianize them. Because we believe this to be a crying sin 
of our age, that differences of opinion are visited with a fierceness 
of condemnation unbecoming either weak mortal men or pro- 
fessing Christians, we have taken this exception to the univer- 
sality and unguarded character of Dr. Pusey’s otherwise correct 
statements. At the same time we are bound to acknowledge 
that the whole volume of which his sermons form a part is quite 
free from all traces of the odium theologicum. It is one of its 
excellencies that it everywhere treats opponents as Christian 
gentlemen should always act. 

But, while Christian charity requires this limitation of a 
general proposition, all that is said of the dangers arising from 
reason when acting beyond its sphere is incontrovertibly true. 
God has promised his Spirit to his church, to guide it into all 
truth, and, with some few exceptions his devout and humble 
people will be led into a substantial uniformity of belief. We 
are no admirers of the sects and parties among Christian men, 
and are fully assured that they must become fewer in exact 
proportion as a right disposition of heart predominates. Reason 
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with its limits and province undefined, prying into things not 
revealed, and factiously investigating those which are, first of 
all displaces faith to an inferior position, and then, in process 
of time, destroys it altogether. We think Mr. Jowett gives 
indications of a tendency to exalt the rational faculty in the 
study of divine truth; for surely a doctrine so universally re- 
ceived as the atonement, as defined in the creeds of Christendom, 
ought not to appear to him so beset with difficulties. In taking 
our leave of Dr. Pusey, we must find room for his description of 
the facilis descensus Averni of unhealthy sceptical opinions. 


“This effect too of parting with one single point of faith, as of prac- 
tice, is the more visible, in that the poison spreads gradually from that 
centre. ‘No one ever suddenly became wholly debased,’ was a heathen 
proverb, as to moral declension. No one, one may say, suddenly became 
wholly an infidel. There is this obvious difference between one who never 
was within the Gospel, and one who, having been admitted into the faith, 
parts with it. To the native infidel, who rejects the Gospel, all alike is 
matter of scoffing and derision. He looks but for the materials of his 
scornful profanity. There is no oneness in his attacks on the faith. He 
takes it up or lays it down, as something uncouth, which he cannot make 
out, in which he sees no entireness, no principle, and out of which he 
snatches at hazard something which he may burlesque or make to sub- 
serve or shield his infidelity. Those who have watched the unhappy 
minds which part from the faith, have seen how the departure starts from 
some one point. Some have themselves related of themselves these 
‘phases’ of unbelief; in others they have been observed. The course 
may have been longer or shorter; they may have more or less consciously 
admitted, at first, a principle which was inconsistent with their faith ; 
they may have been retarded more or less, in following out their own 
principle; they may have struggled even piteously in their downward 
course, clinging the more desperately, for the time, to the fragments of 
truth by which they yet hold in some sort to a Living Personal God, 
through the very anticipation that these too would, like the rest, soon 
elude them; they may have veiled their unbelief from themselves, or a 
surrounding atmosphere of laxity may have allowed them longer to deceive 
themselves ; the veil may, at last, have been drawn off their eyes by a 
seeming accident,’ or they may have unravelled deliberately the articles of 
their faith. But this is a characteristic of all who have parted with faith, 
that they began with some one point. They parted, as they thought, 
with one point of faith; the event shewed that they parted with the faith 
itself. And this is the more illustrative, because those first points of 
deflection would often not seem at first sight to have been cardinal points. 
St. Augustine relates’ how one tormented by flies, fell, through impa- 
tience, into the snare of the Manichee, and came to deny that man also 
was the work of the Good God. The pantheism of Protestant Germany 
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began in the denial of the possessions by devils related in the gospels. 
A disbelief in the doctrine of transmission of original sin, even amid the 
acknowledgment of the fact of man’s own evil, has been the prelude to 
pantheism. Satan skilfully adapts his temptations to the peculiar struc- 
ture of each mind. _ In faith, as in morals, ‘the cost is in the first step.’ 
The rest follow. But the very variety of the points, whence the parting 
with the actual faith began, shews the more, that that on which the whole 
issue turned was not the specialty of the point of faith itself, but the fact 
that the unhappy man did part with what was of faith.” 


We have given so much space to the treatises of Dr. Pusey 
(for treatises on important theological subjects all the discourses 
of this volume certainly are), that we can only refer in a brief 
general manner to those which are associated with them. Mr. 
Bernard well meets the objection that the writers of the New 
Testament being Jews, and using Jewish language and figures, 
their statements are, on that account, not to be received as of 
universal application. He says :— 


“Tt is true that those conclusions and explanations are conveyed in 
human language, and are therefore attended with a certain amount of 
imperfection and uncertainty—though only such an amount as naturally 
attaches to the medium employed, and such as has its own connexion 
with human responsibility in the way of probation and discipline. But 
even here we must remember that it is not any accidental language which 
is employed; but that these truths are developed through a medium 
expressly and manifestly prepared for the purpose. ‘The law went forth 
from Sion and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem ;’ where a typical 
dispensation, ordained of God, had long prepared the imagery, and fixed 
the ideas, which were to form the vehicles of communicating the realities 
of salvation to the world. When we watch the careful and elaborate pre- 
paration of these images and ideas, and the amount of dignity and authority 
accumulated around them, common fairness of thought compels us to believe 
that they must form a just representation of those spiritual realities, and are, 
in fact, the nearest possible expression of them which human language could 
be fashioned to supply. If the Epistle to the Hebrews did not exist, it 
would be impossible not to recognise the Temple, with its whole system 
of sacrifice and priesthood, as the intended example and shadow of 
heavenly things. To refuse the ideas of atonement, and propitiation, 
and purification by blood, and effectual mediation, on the plea of making 
allowance for Jewish habits of thought, is to refuse the very language 
which God has himself provided to express the means of our peace and 
covenant with him. We are not Jews. True; but the Jews were formed 
before our eyes, in order to fix and authorise to our minds the very ideas 
which we should thus reject, ideas which we have no pretence for leaving 
as part of an abandoned Jewish residuum, since these are parts of the 
old system which the new employs, and the lights which it borrows from 
it, and which it thus shews to have been pre-arranged for its own use.” 
—pp. 18, 19. 


Dr. Rigaud’s discourses are, perhaps, the most systematic of 
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the whole series. They certainly are more exegetical, and 
grapple more closely with actual errors, as recently published by 
various divines, The sermon on the “Inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures,” considers that subject with special reference to 
the epistles of St. Paul; and we cannot better convey a notion 
of its contents than by giving the argument which is prefixed 
to it. 


“1, St. Paul in the text claims Inspiration. 

2. General definition of Inspiration, and distinction between Divine 
Inspiration and Inspiration of genius. 

3. Divine Inspiration claimed by writers of Old Testament, and 
recognised in the New. 

4. A promise of Inspiration made by our Lord to His immediate 
followers, and its fulfilment claimed by them. Inference from this. 

5. But we are not left to infer.—External Testimony,—the same in 
character and weight as to the genuineness of the Books of the Canon; 
and distinct on Inspiration, as well as genuineness. 

6. Particular definition of Divine Inspiration,—Historical, Prophetic, 
Didactic. 

7. Plenary Inspiration, in what sense verbal. 

8. Argument from External Testimony applies equally to writings of 
St. Paul ;—Epistle to the Hebrews.—St. Paul’s own vindication of the 
claim in various passages. 

9. Circumstances of his call to the Apostolate. 

10 Adverse theory of the Apostle’s gradual illumination.—Most 
natural conclusion from this to deny his Inspiration. 

11 Reply by distinction, hetween ordinary preparation for the work 
of the ministry, and such a call as St. Paul’s. 

12. Extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost may co-exist with moral 
error, and therefore not dependent on moral perfection :—Moses, Balaam, 
St. Peter.—This fact a testimony to superhuman character of Inspiration. 

13. Plenary Inspiration perfectly consistent with uncertainty and even 
error about personal destiny. 

14. And possibly with forgetfulness of former events relating to self. 
Not that discrepancy is to be found in the narrative of St. Paul.—Paley’s 
argument from undesigned coincidences most valuable. 

15. More particular reply to theory of gradual change in St. Paul’s 
teaching, and implied change in power of insight into divine truth,—To 
be explained by different position of those to whom his teaching is 
addressed,—In fact, a proof of his Inspiration. 

16. Peculiar appeals to his position as an aged Apostle do not bear 
out the theory. 

17. Reply to objection that St. Paul professes at one time to have 
taught Christ ‘after the flesh.’ 

18. Reply to objection that St. Paul taught ‘a belief in the near 
approach of the coming of Christ.’ 

19. Denial of Plenary Inspiration tends to Socinianism. 

20. Conclusion.” 
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The other sermon, entitled “Oppositions of Science,”’ is 
principally directed against the extraordinary opinions advanced 
by Dr. Donaldson in his Jasher, and his arguments, if worthy of 
that name, are completely demolished. We quote, as a specimen 
of the mild yet firm treatment such rationalistic expositions 
receive, a passage referring to the deluge. 


“ With regard to the Noachian deluge, it is not for us, of course, to 
deny that there are difficulties in reconciling the observations of geology 
with details given in the Mosaic writings. So also there were difficulties 
—which, however, have gradually appeared less—in reference to the 
cosmogony; so, again, in reference to the ordinary phenomena of astronomy, 
and to certain extraordinary suspensions or reversals of the laws which re- 
gulate the periodic movements, or apparent movements, of the heavenly 
bodies. Surely, however, a theory that ‘in the marshy soil of Mesopotamia, 
intersected in all directions by rivers, an extraordinarily wet season would 
produce an inundation, from which probably only a few persons would escape 
to tell the tale,’ is as inadequate to account for the universal tradition of a 
general and destructive inundation, or even for diluvian relics discovered 
in various parts of the world, as are those diluvian traces to form in and 
by themselves a proof of such a deluge as that described in Genesis. I do 
not dwell upon an interpretation which would forcibly convert the record 
of Noah’s deliverance from the flood into an allegory of that of Israel 
from the passage of the Red Sea, would connect the ark of Noah with 
the ark of the covenant, and the resting of the former on Ararat with 
that of the latter in the Temple of Solomon.”—pp. 69, 70. 


The Bishop of Oxford takes up the argument that the 
difficulties attending the message of Christianity are partly de- 
signed as an element in the probation of mankind; what we 
need to heal our spiritual diseases being really the subjection of 
our own pride and waywardness to the will and the humiliating 
discoveries of our offended Maker. The relation of Gospel truths 
to the human intellect is thus stated. 


‘Here then, again, we may see that at the very central point of man’s 
probation rests the question of his receiving or rejecting the message of 
salvation. Nor is it in any real sense true, that to hold this doctrine is 
to make men’s salvation depend upon their intellectual capacity. For the 
part of the intellect herein is to comprehend the propositions submitted 
to in the message; and, except in that degree in which this power of 
comprehension is itself the result of moral action, there is in this simple 
comprehension of the propositions submitted to him no question of man’s 
moral probation. God has so constructed the message of salvation 
brought us by Christ, that it is indeed fitted in all its essential proposi- 
tions for the comprehension of men of all degrees of mere intellectual 
capacity. If it were not so, the fault of the non-acceptance of the mes- 
sage by those for whose intellectual capacity it were unfit, would rest with 
the sender; which, as we have seen before, would be to impute imper- 
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fection to him who is all-perfect. But the rejection of the message in 
these cases results, not from a non-comprehension of its propositions, but 
from a perception that those propositions contradict the preconceived 
notions of him who rejects them, and so implies in him who rejects it a 
refusal to yield up those notions at the bidding of the supreme Lord; 
that is, the rejection is an assertion of the supremacy of self-will of the 
creature against the supremacy of the sovereign will of the Creator, and 
so is an act of concentrated rebellion against his rule.”—pp. 9, 10. 


His Lordship also shews that in proportion as the intellect is 
high and cultivated, the difficulty of submitting reason to the 
divine requirements will be increased. 


“ And now, I think, we may see clearly why our Lord represents the 
simple receiving his message, when in it he declares to us ‘heavenly 
things,’ as so eminent a part of our moral probation. For to receive it 
thus is to receive it ‘as a little child;’ and this is exactly that submission 
of the independent self-will to the will of God, which, as we have seen, 
is the central point of our probation. It is, moreover, the harder just in 
proportion to the degree in which we are naturally tempted to think that 
we are entitled to be treated in a different way. That is to say, the pos- 
session, and even more, the consciousness of the possession, of high 
intellectual powers ; the living, in great measure, for the exercise of these ; 
the being used to apply them to the rigid examination of all propositions 
submitted to us before we admit their truth; the having conquered the 
lower affections, and through that conquest become in great part intellec- 
tual beings ;—all this must expose men signally to the temptation of not 
receiving the message simply,—must make this eminently ¢heir trial,— 
the point of their probation in which the great question of submission or 
resistance to their Creator and Redeemer is practically decided. And this 
difficulty, or this strife, will be increased, if they have formed to them- 
selves systems of morality and justice; because they will necessarily be 
tempted to try the details of the message by their preconceived notions 
as to what, on their theory, befits the character and acting of the Supreme 
Ruler, and so to accommodate its revelations to what they feel assured is 
the true, and the just, and the befitting ; and the more firm and self-reliant 
is the man’s spirit, the greater must be the struggle and the more fearful 
the risk.”"—pp. 16, 17. 


Dr. Heurtley expounds the doctrine of the atonement in a 
very full, scriptural, and learned manner, and we recommend the 
discourse as a really valuable contribution to theological litera- 
ture. The sermon contains less than some of the others on the 
topic we are more especially discussing, the bounds of theological 
enquiry, but there is a passage worth preserving in our pages on 
the deductions to be made from the language of Holy Scripture 
on the ground of its accommodation to human weakness in its 
descriptions of God. 


“There are then two opposite errors against which we have need to 
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be on our guard: on the one hand, lest, when God is pleased in his won- 
drous condescension to speak to us of himself and his ways, we should 
think of him as though he were such an one as ourselves; a sea now 
agitated by storms, now calm and tranquil; a sky now overcast with 
clouds, now serene and bright: on the other hand, lest philosophising 
about the Divine nature, and presuming to soar beyond the region which 
Scripture has opened to us, we be scathed in the attempt, and so fall 
into the lowest depths of atheism, renouncing the belief in a Being who 
concerns himself with human affairs or human conduct, or even in a 
Personal God! When Scripture does speak to us of God in human 
thoughts and in human language, let us be sure that it has a meaning. 
When it describes him as angry with the wicked, as rendering vengeance 
to his adversaries, as laying aside his anger, as being propitiated, appeased, 
as forgiving, as receiving back into his favour, let us be sure that these are 
not empty words, mere figures of speech, but that they are intended to 
inform us, that as men act when they are under the influence of the pas- 
sions or emotions which these phrases indicate, so he, who is raised in- 
finitely above the region of passion or emotion, acts towards those who 
transgress his most righteous laws, or, having transgressed them, return 
with penitent and contrite hearts, in the way which he has prescribed.” — 
pp- 16, 17. 


Dr. Goulburn also confines himself principally to the atone- 
ment; but he has very much of a general character on the rela- 
tions of reason and faith. One passage is of ‘such great beauty, 
and so consonant with the design of this paper, that we make no 
excuse for quoting it at length. 


‘What I am now concerned to remark is, that natural instincts, and 
even our so-called moral sense, are no safe guide upon a subject which 
soars so infinitely above the heads of our limited capacity. We are 
children, and in considering the means by which our Heavenly Father 
will save us, it is wisdom to accept simply His own instructions, despe- 
rate folly and presumption to criticise those instructions by our childish 
notions and puerile instincts. My meaning will be more vividly appre- 
hended, if I draw out the illustration in detail. A father, inured to life 
upon the mountains, and acquainted by experience with all the natural 
phenomena of an Alpine district, is under the necessity of crossing a very 
perilous glacier, with children of four or five years old. His first counsel 
for their safety is the obvious and usual one—that each holding by a 
cord, one end of which is in his own hand, they shall keep at as great a 
distance from him, and from one another, as the length of the cord 
admits. The children are of such an age that the discretion ‘ Hold this, 
and keep at as great a distance from me as you possibly can,’ can just be 
made intelligible to them,—the grounds of it (plain enough to an adult, 
that the weight of the party may be distributed along the ice, and not 
brought to bear on one particular spot, which might thus give way) are, 
it may be, out of the reach of a child’s capacity. Let us suppose that 
the children, in fright and discomfort, begin to reason about this counsel, 
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and to judge of it by their natural instincts; conceive that one of them 
should think and say as follows: ‘Can this direction come from our father, 
who is so affectionate a parent, who loves to have us close around him 
under ordinary circumstances, hanging round his neck and sitting on his 
knee,—can he say upon this occasion, ‘Come not near me, child, at the 
peril of thy life;’ say it he may, but I will not believe such to be his 
meaning, for it is an ungenial idea, conflicting with all my natural 
instincts, which are to cling round him in the moment of danger, and 
moreover with confidence in his affection. 

“But shortly afterwards a further direction is given. Night falls 
upon the mountain summits, its blackness only relieved by the flickering 
snows. ‘The wearied children are irresistibly impelled to lie down with- 
out any covering,—in which case death would overtake them before the 
morning. The father discovers a corner, where the snowdrift lies deep. 
He burrows in it with all the energy of a man who knows that life 
depends upon his exertions, and proposes that in the cavities so made the 
children shall lie, the cold snow piled over them as if they were buried in 
it, and only the smallest possible aperture allowed for the passage of the 
breath. Adults, of course, would be aware that this would be the only 
method under the circumstances (and a sure method) of preserving and 
cherishing the vital heat of the body; but not so the children. Snow, 
applied only to parts of the person, and not as a general wrapper, is 
bitterly cold; and the children, unable to understand how the great 
white mantle of winter really wards off the cold of the atmosphere from 
the seeds of plants and flowers, imagine cruelty in this direction of the 
father, and shudder at the sight of the bed which he has prepared for 
them. 

“My brethren, a little child, feeling thus and reasoning thus on such 
an occasion, presents a very just image of a man who rejects (or qualifies, 
so as to meet his own notions) the doctrine of the Vicarious Sacrifice of 
Christ, on the ground that it conflicts with his natural instincts, violates 
his moral sense, and presents to us (as it does undoubtedly, under one 
aspect of it) the severity of God. The allowing these grounds to weigh 
with us against the simple statements of Scripture is not wisdom, is not 
independence of thought, is not a high reach of mind,—it is simple folly. 
The question is not between Revelation and reason, but rather between 
reason and natural instincts; reliance upon which (in defiance of reason) 
is folly. For it is reason surely to accept, and folly to reject or modify, 
the word of the All-wise and All-loving One, on points on which He 
alone is competent to inform us. The child who keeps at a distance from 
his father, and buries himself in the snow, is a wise child, because, 
renouncing the guidance of his instincts, he places faith in one manifestly 
his superior in capacity. The child who clings round his father’s neck 
upon the glacier, and stretches his limbs beneath the open sky, in distrust 
of his parent’s directions, is a foolish child; for what is greater folly than 
to refuse to be guided by a recognised superior in wisdom? And it 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon, that one who, in investigating such 
a subject as the method of human salvation, follows the guidance of 
his natural instincts in preference to that of Revelation, is a weak person, 
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not a man of bold and courageous thought. Simple dependence upon 
God, where God alone can teach, is the truest independence of mind.”—~ 
pp. 7—10. 

We can only afford space for one practical observation from 
the sermon of Mr. Baring. ‘ 





to some ridicule and opposition. The bold pretensions to superior intel- 
ligence of false teachers, and the apparent novelty of their statements, will 
ever prevail on many to side with them ; whilst the doctrine of the atone- 
ment will always be so humiliating to human pride, that to the carnal 
mind there will appear in Christ crucified ‘no beauty that it should desire 
him.’ Be not, then, afraid of being pitied as the slave of old-fashioned 
prejudices, and despised as a person of weak and contracted powers of 
mind, because you receive with deepest reverence and implicit faith, ‘ every 
word which proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’ Be not ashamed of i 
counting the cross of Christ your glory, and of esteeming the value of his 
blood-shedding as beyond all price. Rather let the memorable words of 
Hooker respecting Christ’s atonement be expressive of your firm resolve, 
—‘ Let it be counted folly, or phrensy, or fury, or whatsoever, it is our 
comfort and our wisdom. We care for no knowledge in the world but 
this; that man hath sinned, and God hath suffered; that God hath made 
himself the sin of man, and that men are made the righteousness of 
God.’ ”9—p. 26. 


A good deal has been said and written on ‘‘ the Moral Sense,” 
as something to be consulted before scriptural declarations are 
to be received. Mr. Meyrick grapples with this specious form 
of error in the last discourse of this volume, and sums up his 
objections to the assumption in the following manner. 


“Expect not, however, to be able to do this without exposing yourself | 


“Thus we see, that whatsoever revelation of himself God vouchsafes 
to man, it must be open to cavils brought against it in the name of man’s 
moral sense. If it were not so open, it would be thereby proved to be 
false, because it would be representing to us a Being whose nature our 
minds could grasp, and whose attributes we could reconcile. I say, in the 
name of the moral sense, for it is not really that divine faculty which cavils 
and objects. The moral sense would be willing enough to confine itself 
within its own limits, and when taught by reason that it was dealing with 
the Infinite, which the mind of man could not comprehend, it would be 
ready to acquiesce in the existence of a mystery. It is not, I say, the 
moral sense, but a subtle form of the ‘pride of human reason,’* which 
refuses to acknowledge that the powers of the human mind, and its facul- 
ties, are not the guage by which everything is to be tried, of things in 
heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth. Would you 
span the heavens with your hand? Would you count the sands of the 
shore with your fingers? Would you hold the ocean in a water-glass? 
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Each one of these attempts would be more wise, more reasonable, and 
more philosophical, than objecting to the revelation of the Infinite, because 
our finite minds cannot reconcile his attributes; and therefore, that his 
acts, of whatever nature they may be, are necessarily open to cavil, if cavil 
we will, not on account of the quality of the acts, but of our feebleness of 
capacity. When, then, we hear the doctrine of the sacrifice of the cross 
objected to in the name of moral sense, as ‘inconsistent with the 
divine attributes,’ let us recollect what the objection really means. It 
means this,—that while confessedly incapable of reconciling the require- 
ments of infinite justice and infinite mercy ourselves ; while forced to allow 
that any whatsoever revelation to man of God’s march of mystery must 
seem to conflict with one of these attributes or the other, not because it 
does conflict with either of them, but because of our own weakness of 
comprehension, yet we declare that we will reject that fundamental truth 
which prophet, and evangelist, and apostle with one tongue proclaim, 
which has been accepted by all Christians in all ages as the basis of 
Christianity, because it does seem to us to conflict with one of those attri- 
butes; the very thing which, if it were true, we had to expect, in conse- 
quence, not of the character of his acts, but of our limited capacity.”— 
pp. 18—20. 


We have little room for any observations we intended to 
make on the volumes of Mr. Davies and Mr. Cowie. The sub- 
ject of the former, “St. Paul and Modern Thought,” is dis- 
cussed with great acuteness. Several inconsistencies in the rea- 
sonings of Mr. Jowett are exhibited, and the general doctrine, 
that there is anything in the writings of the apostle rendered 
obsolete by the lapse of years, is finely treated. The work is 
published in a cheap form, and we may therefore hope that it 
will be generally read. Mr. Cowie’s Sermons are expressly in- 
tended to meet the doubts and paradoxes with which the Atone- 
ment, and kindred doctrines, are now being overlaid. His mode 
of handling his subjects is acute, but also highly reverential for 
Scripture and Catholic truth. While therefore we must deeply 
regret that Mr. Jowett has given the sanction of his talents and 
his position to so much that is either doubtful or positively 
erroneous, it is a source of rejoicing that he has given occasion 
for so many admirable defences of the doctrines impugned. We 
should much like to know how far the extensive criticism of his 
volumes has disposed Mr. Jowett to modify or renounce his 
opinions. We think he is bound to inform us in what way he 
defends them, if he feels that they are defensible. We can easily 
imagine that much that he has written was put forth without a 
sufficient weighing of inferences and consequences, and, if so, 
there will be no dishonour, but the contrary, in acknowledging 
to what extent he relinquishes his positions. 

If we felt any doubt of the real danger of Mr. Jowett’s sen- 
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timents, it would be removed by the zeal with which he has been 
welcomed as a coadjutor and ally by those whose hetorodoxy is 
an established fact. Among the organs of latitudinarian and 
neological religious literature by which he is received as a dis- 
ciple and friend, we may mention the Christian Examiner, pub- 
lished at Boston by the American Unitarians. In the number 
for May, he is praised in the most exalted terms, while yet the 
incompatibility of his opinions and his official position is fully 
acknowledged. An extract or two will prove that Mr. Jowett is 
in dangerous company, for it cannot be safe for a divine of the 
Church of England to consort, intellectually, with those who 
deny the peculiarities of her articles and formularies. 


“Here are books the very life and substance of which involves the 
fundamental and all-essential points of Christian doctrine that are in con- 
troversy between Unitarians and Trinitarians, betweeh Congregationalists 
and Episcopalians, between the most liberal and the most conservative 
parties in Christian theology, and yet there is not a Unitarian, or a Con- 
gregationalist, or a liberal writer in theology, who might not have written, 
and, saving one single exception, who would not accept and gratefully 
acknowledge the truth of the chief contents of these books. We have made 
one qualification, because of an element of rationalism in the volumes.” 


So that Mr. Jowett goes beyond the Unitarians. 


** Now it would be a most ungracious task in us, as well as a most 
ungracious treatment of a Christian scholar whose pages have given us a 
very high idea of his sincerity, his breadth of view, and his noble zeal for 
pure truth, to go through these dissertations to cull out their heresies, 
and in so doing to put the writer in the dilemma of inconsistency. And, 
indeed, if for the sake of any sectarian triumph we should set about that 
work, forgetting its ungraciousness under the goad of some of the provo- 
cations which might urge us upon it, we should hardly know how to array 
those heresies to the best advantage. They permeate the whole work, they 
make the very atmosphere of its life, the tissue of its substance.” 

“ He transfers some of the embarrassments which we meet with in the 
writings of St. Paul to the mind of the writer himself. He makes us 
realize that the apostle was dealing with truths the compass of which he 
did not himself fully comprehend, to the depths to which he had not 
penetrated, and which he had not learned to digest and harmonize into 
what meets our idea of Christian theology.” 

“The ‘Essay on the doctrine of the Atonement’ is on the whole a de- 
velopment of Unitarian views by a process which recognizes the elements 
of the vicarious scheme only to shew alike their utter inconsistency with 
Gospel doctrine, and the manner in which they came into the minds of 
early Christians rather through words and images of a familiar character 
than through any divine warrant. Mr. Jowett, indeed, goes farther than 
we can accord with him in what has been regarded as the doctrinal direction 
of Unitarianism. Many Unitarians—we know not but what a majority of 
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those around us—would not so completely subordinate all the efficacy of 
the death of Christ to merely a moral significance, as Mr. Jowett does.” 


We make these quotations with the deepest regret. They 
prove that it is no morbid or overstrained sensibility as to the 
claims of orthodoxy which has led so many minds in England to 
reprehend Mr. Jowett’s volumes. If Mr. Jowett is right, then 
the victories which our divines, for centuries, have gained over 
Socinianism are valueless—they fought for error, and it is left to 
us to discover that they used dishonourable weapons. But we 
thank God that there is no great danger of his opinions finding 
any general sympathy in the religious mind of Britain. The Bible 
still speaks an intelligible language to the bulk of its readers, 
and by them reason is still made to recognize the claims of faith. 
For our own part, while we can feel for those who suffer per- 
plexity in the study of theology, and are not disposed to stereo- 
type all the principles and interpretations of our forefathers, we 
are deeply convinced that if such views prevail as have been re- 
prehended in this paper, all distinctive Christianity is gone. We 
trust the very valuable and appropriate sentiments which we 
have introduced into our pages, will lead all our readars to recog- 
nize afresh the acknowledged limits of the human understand- 
ing; to feel that a message from heaven demands humility and 
teachableness for its comprehension; and to put up more fre- 
quently the ancient prayer which “modern thought” would 
prove to be useless, “ Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
wondrous things out of thy law!” 

This Journal was never intended to be the organ of a party, 
nor are we anxious that it should be merely the representative 
of our own opinions. On this account we feel it our duty to 
recall, occasionally, ourselves and our readers to the dangers 
which may accompany Biblical research, when it is pursued in a 
proud and unsanctified way. There can be no question that it 
is pleasing to God for his Word to be deeply studied, not merely 
for the purpose of finding additional arguments for a previously 
formed creed, but for the far higher object of ascertaining to 
what extent that creed is true; but then truth, and not a love 
of change, a desire to be established in the faith, and not a wish 
to get free from established opinions, should animate us. No 
harm can ever result from researches thus conducted ; but, on 
the contrary, they must tend to the true honour of the Bible, 
and our own edification. 

The grand requisite for a student of the Holy Scriptures is 
to treat the religion they contain as a personal thing, and not 
to make them minister merely to literary tastes, or to the pur- 
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suits of criticism, or archeology. Let a man read the Bible 
with a sincere desire to “work out his own salvation,” and he 
cannot well go wrong. We conclude, therefore, with the appro- 
priate advice of Mr. Baring, in the sermon from which we have 
already quoted. 


“Yes! he who has learnt to his soul’s peace how precious is the blood 
of the Lamb of God, gladly yields himself soul and body to be washed 
in it from all uncleanness. The world’s practices, the world’s maxims, 
the world’s pleasures, are renounced for Christ’s sake. They who with 
truest heart are ever looking to Jesus, as the Author and Finisher of their 
faith, will ever be found the most diligent and patient in running the race 
set before them, ‘laying aside every weight, and the sin which doth so 
easily beset them.’ Let this, then, be one evidence to ourselves and to 
others, that we hold the true faith. Let us commend sound doctrine to 
the wavering, by exhibiting the influence of that doctrine in moulding 
our own characters into conformity with the mind that was in Christ 
Jesus. Let us defend sound doctrine from the assaults of adversaries, by 
proving in our daily lives its infinite superiority to any false system, in 
producing the fruits of righteousness and true holiness. If we appeal, 
and with justice, to the comparative results of the religion of the Bible, 
above any religion of human construction; and maintain that the indi- 
vidual who takes the Bible as his rule of faith and practice will be found 
more unselfish, more pure in motive and blameless in life, than those who 
declare themselves as much dissatisfied with the morality of the Bible as 
they are opposed to its doctrines ; then let us not contradict our words by 
our deeds, but, whilst we thankfully rejoice that Christ died for our sins, 
let us constantly remember that He died for all, ‘that they which live 
should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto Him who died for 
them ’” (2 Cor. v. 15). 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF ST. CYPRIAN.« 


Mr. Sueruerp belongs to the same class as Hardouin, that bold 
original sceptic, who had made such unusual proficiency in the 
school of pyrrhonism that he might almost be said to doubt whe- 
ther doubt itself were doubting. When the learned Rector of 
Luddesdown dies, which we hope will be at a very distant date, 
no more appropriate epitaph could crown his tomb than that 
written for his prototype of the Jesuit order : 


HIC, JACET, 
HOMINUM. PARADOXOTATOS: 
ORBIS. LITERATI. 
PORTENTUM: 
VENERANDZ. ANTIQUITATIS, 
CULTOR. ET, DESTRUCTOR: 
DOCTE. FEBRICITANS. 
SOMNIA. ET. INAUDITA. 
VIGILANS. EDIDIT: 
SCEPTICUM. 

PIE. EGIT. 


Assuredly such an iconoclast has not appeared above our critical 
horizon since the departure of Hardouin to his rest, nor are we 
certain that his work of destruction has been more wisely done 
than that of his image-breaking predecessor. In his works we 
observe strong marks of pre-judgment, of haste, of inadequate 
premiss and inordinate conclusion. Of these we may furnish 
examples ere we have done, giving the author due credit, all the 
while, for evident industry, undoubted acuteness, and single- 
minded devotion to his purpose; qualities desiderated, rather 
than commonly met with, in these days of superficial cultivation 
and railway literature. 

We cannot, however, congratulate Mr. Shepherd on the suc- 
cess of his knight-errantry, any more than we can approve of the 
weapon of universal scepticism which he indiscriminately em- 
ploys. A downright ecclesiastical Quixote, he tilts against wind- 
mills, mistaking them for men, and with no happier result, in 
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our opinion, than that which attended the luckless Hidalgo of 
La Mancha. In his process of questioning the ancient ecclesias- 
tical records of Christianity, he ignores what all the world be- 
sides has agreed to consider ascertained facts, and overlooks the 
most obvious analogies, to an astounding degree. In a man of 
meaner powers and less extensive research these would be set 
down to sheer incapacity or fatal ignorance; but in him are to 
be ascribed to the baneful predominance of one idea—distrust 
and abhorrence of the Church of Rome. In his hatred of this 
communion, and his conviction of its literary dishonesty, he be- 
lieves in a wholesale manufacture of church documents and 
fictitious personages, during the close of the fourth and the be- 
ginning of the fifth century, and so on, with more or less un- 
scrupulousness, downwards, with a view of giving the sanction of 
antiquity to the preposterous claims of the Romish See; just as 
imaginary saints, like Veronica, Longinus, and the eleven thou- 
sand virgins, have been invented to fill up the long line of the 
Roman calendar. That this charge is to some extent true, will 
not be denied by candid critics among the Romanists themselves, 
such as Dupin, Fleury, and pre-eminently the Benedictine editors 
of the fathers. Wherever the genuineness of an ancient docu- 
ment has been disputed upon sound historical or fair logical 
grounds, these have been among the first to disown it, and brand 
it as supposititious. As far, then, as the general consent of these 
and other intelligent editors of the various Bibliothece Patrum 
goes, we, too, are prepared to advance with them, and, in some 
cases possibly, to go a little further. In cases where a cowardly 
dread of ecclesiastical censure hung like an incubus over their 
minds, and in others in which natural and even commendable 
prepossessions silenced their convictions or swayed their judg- 
ment, we advance without fear and repudiate prejudice; but to 
run a race of unbelief with the romancing Rector of Luddes- 
down we candidly own we are not prepared. Let but the same 
method be applied to the canonical books of Scripture, which 
Mr. Shepherd applies to the secular documents of ecclesiastical 
antiquity, and in the crucible of his damnatory investigation not 
an atom would remain of evidence to attest their antiquity, or 
of sanctity to claim our reverence. 

We have that possible result in prospect when we take up 
our pen at the challenge of this provoking writer, since there 
have not been wanting men, both here and on the continent, to 
pursue the same processes into more sacred fields, and make 
havoc there of all that is “holy, and just, and good ;” nor will 
there lack men hereafter, who with equal self-gratulation will play 
the same game within the precincts of Holy Writ, and shew how 
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much more easy it is, in any region, te ravage than construct. 
We confess the utmost respect for Mr. Shepherd’s motives, and 
are far from decrying the abilities he displays, but at the same 
time we disown, alike, his mode of investigation and its conclu- 
sions, as being unsound, unsatisfactory, and dangerous. Might 
we not even now spare ourselves the demonstration and exposure 
of his prepossessions and mistakes, when we find him carrying 
his scepticism so far as to assert the probability of Cyprian’s 
never having been anything more than a mere mythic personage, 
the embodiment of some clever or unscrupulous author’s idea of 
what a Carthaginian bishop ought to have been amid the perse- 
cutions and struggles of the third century; just as he concludes 
Hosius of Cordova to be a myth of the fourth. Of this latter 
prelate, for instance, Mr. Shepherd says in his History of the 
Church of Rome, p. 341, “The accounts of Hosius, Bishop of 
Cordova, are so extraordinary, that it is difficult to avoid viewing 
him as altogether a mythic personage. I am really inclined to 
believe that he never had any existence.” Again, to the same 
effect on p. 346: “TI have but little doubt that, if we had all the 
forgeries connected with this period before us, it would be evi- 
dent that the biography of Hosius is, in a great measure, if not 
entirely, a myth.” 

To come, however, to Cyprian, the more immediate subject 
of our present disquisition; we shall.find here a scepticism as 
daring and aggressive as that which attacks the life of the 
Spanish Bishop. What shall we think of an author who begins 
his examination of the writings of Cyprian with such an animus 
as the following words disclose: “I will first examine the docu- 
ments relating to an intercourse between Rome and the countries 
of Africa, Gaul, Spain, and Asia Minor. The same writings, by 
an equally happy and surprising series of accidents, are the 
authority for Roman interference in all these countries. They 
are the letters of Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, who, as will be 
seen, is probably an imaginary personage.’ Again, in the same 
strain, on p. 185: “If the reader shall have come to the same 
conclusion as myself, that all the letters in Cyprian’s volume 
are spurious, nay, that it is extremely doubtful, whether there 
ever was such a person; then the letter of Firmilian, giving an 
account of his own excommunication and that of the churches of 
Asia Minor, will perish along with them: and any further notice 
of Stephen’s proceedings may seem unnecessary.” 

The epistles of Cyprian, in short, and those of his brother 
bishops in reply to them, are characterized by Mr. Shepherd as 
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“a religious novel, to which class of composition,” he says, 
“these letters belong.”—p. 159. 

But we suppose we need hardly proceed further, in exposi- 
tion of the extreme views of our author, who will scarcely allow 
any document of the first ages of Christianity to be genuine, 
which ever so remotely appears to favour the inordinate preten- 
sions of Rome. We feel it to be due, nevertheless, both to him 
and to our readers, to state in brief the grounds on which he has 
advanced to his sweeping conclusion, premising that, in our 
opinion, they owe their validity more to the strong predetermi- 
nations of Mr. Shepherd’s mind, than to any intrinsic force of 
their own. We shall therefore present them in his own words: 


I. “ Previous to a.D. 250, nothing (with one exception, and that 
is presumed to be equally spurious), is known of any connexion be- 
tween the Roman and the other churches; and all at once these 
churches are found, some of them, in constant and almost daily inter- 
course; Africa and Alexandria are represented like Roman offshoots ; 
nothing is done, especially in Africa, but information of it is immediately 
sent to Rome; the people of Rome, Africa, and Alexandria, seem almost 
one church; and after the short space of eight years all in a moment is 
again as silent as the grave, and so continues till nearly two centuries 
have expired.” —pp. 177-8. 


To this the direct answer is, that the records, if any such 
existed, of the earlier intercourse of these churches have perished 
(not quite, but nearly), while, possibly, their very nature may 
have contributed to this result, from their lacking either general 
interest, or the memorial of any stirring events. But if the want 
of historical records be sufficient ground for denying the exist- 
ence of such a correspondence between the churches as the letters 
of Cyprian indicate, the same want ought to be sufficient. to 
refute the fact of the commercial and political intercourse of 
Rome and Carthage. The Punic wars, like the writings of the 
African prelate, cast a “ bright flash of light” for a short period 
across the history of Carthage, although whole centuries, before 
and after, speak only of the consolidation of the Roman 
power; and reveal to us a flourishing and powerful rival at 
the distance of little more than three days’ sail from the 
mouth of the Tiber. We do not suffer the want of large 
previous notices of Carthage to induce us to deny its exist- 
ence, wealth and splendour, nor, by consequence, to class the 
Punic wars with the pre-historical myths of the infancy of 
Rome. Carthage political and commercial, after the close of 
these contests, falls back into its former obscurity ; yet this does 
not prevent our recognizing its importance and greatness, when 
it looms afresh upon our vision, as a proconsular city, popu- 
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lous, extensive, polished, and owning an export trade larger, in 
all probability, than that from all the ports of Italy, and Sicily 
to boot. Mr. Shepherd himself allows as much concerning it, 
when he says of the Carthage of the early part of the fourth cen- 
tury: “It contended with Constantinople for the second place, 
yielding only to Rome in wealth, size, and population.”—p. 48. 
Would Mr. S. venture to contend, then, that, during the ages 
before, although so little record remains of distinct and fre- 
quent intercourse between the first and second cities of the 
empire, therefore there was no such intercourse—just as the 
great obstacle to his believing in ecclesiastical intercourse up to 
the middle of the third century is, the silence of the churches 
till that period? We should like, in fact, to catechize Mr. 
Shepherd vivd voce for one half hour, on his knowledge of the 
secular relations of Rome and Carthage during the two first 
centuries of Christianity, on which subject, if on any, we might 
expect the fullest details, inasmuch as it embraces the most 
clearly historic, eminently literary, and palmily prosperous state 
of Rome. It was Rome’s Augustan age, and yet we question 
whether our respondent would be able to tell us much more on 
this head, than on that which he has chosen to dispute— 
ecclesiastical intercourse. Nothing can prove more fallacious in 
its issues, than this mode of reasoning from the silence of his- 
tory; and, we may add, nothing more-absurd. Instead of inci- 
dental notices being hailed as furnishing matter for the filling 
up of the historical hiatus, the silence of long intervals is made a 
conclusive extinguisher of any asserted facts which might avail 
for its supplementation. Now, the interval of 250 years must 
have been filled up, somehow or other, in the actual experience 
of the churches of Rome and of Carthage, respectively. There 
must have been, at Carthage, organization, growth, expansion— 
a wide spreading through North Africa, deep inroads upon hea- 
thenism southward as far as, or beyond, the Atlantic range—and 
a mighty leavening of the people everywhere: the same must 
have been going on in Italy, from the Alps to the sea, and 
throughout the world, no further testimony of its early beginning 
being needed than that supplied by the Apostolic Epistles, while 
the indubitable evidence of its wide prevalence is found in the 
adoption of Christianity as the religion of the empire from mere 
policy, so very soon after the time of Cyprian. A change, so 
radical and extraordinary as this, would only be prompted and 
justified by the almost universal predominance of the religion of 
the cross. 

This being the case, what was more likely,—nay, we become 
“very bold” and say, what can be more certain, than that the 
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Christians of Carthage and those of Rome should have had fre- 
quent and very intimate intercourse? How many mercantile 
houses, how many families, had kindred in both cities! How 
closely were the Christians connected with each other in those 
days, personally acquainted, and introduced to neighbour churches 
by Epistole commendatitie! How often may the church at 
Carthage have been indebted for its bishops and presbyters to 
Rome, while Cyprian himself was probably educated there! 
With ships passing daily between these two great marts, the one 
for the exports of Africa, the other for those of civilized Europe, 
what could be more probable, than that in the infancy of Chris- 
tianity the members of a discountenanced, yet strangely united, 
community, should know each other extensively? But be it 
remembered that they were the leading persons on each side, to 
whom our query extends, although indeed we might press it even 
beyond these ; but we confine it to them, because they especially 
appear embraced in the notices of Cyprian. The clergy for 
instance, the wealthier members, and those who for pleasure or 
business were accustomed to travel, would not fail, under the 
circumstances, to be very generally acquainted with each other. 
We certainly find it harder to disbelieve or doubt this, in com- 
pany with Mr. Shepherd,—who makes merry with the mere 
supposition of its possibility,—than to believe it all to be literally 
true. We feel ourselves, in short, shut up to the conclusion of 
its correctness, and find the letters of Cyprian and others which 
exhibit such a state of things, to be marked thus far with indu- 
bitable signs of genuineness. 

II. A second ground for Mr. Shepherd’s doubts is thus pre- 
sented, p. 178 :— 


**The suspicious contents of the Cyprianic letters which profess to 
have been written during these eight years, all tending to shew the supre- 
macy of the Roman See.” 


This we may dismiss in the most summary manner by a 
point-blank denial of its correctness ; for, were we to go to any 
armoury in the third century, which either by plain inference or 
direct statement furnishes weapons against the supremacy of the 
Roman See, we should have recourse to the letters of Cyprian. 
Should space allow, we may hereafter return to this rather 
tempting topic. 

III. “The spurious additions or interpolations in the his- 
torical documents, all manifestly introduced to support them, as if 
they needed authority,” are adduced as a third reason for ques- 
tioning the genuineness and authenticity of the Cyprianic epistles. 

By this Mr. Shepherd must be understood to maintain, that 
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Jerome’s translation of the Chronicle of Eusebius, Eusebius’ 
Ecclesiastical History, and Jerome de Viris Iilustribus, together 
with the dialogue of the latter against the Luciferian Schism, 
have been all interpolated with the references to Cyprian which 
appear in them. To which the reply is obvious; how numerous, 
how influential, and how well compacted this band of literary 
conspirators must have been, to secure access to all the copies 
of these various publications in existence in their day, so as to 
corrupt them, and yet at the same time to commend them to 
universal acceptance. Nevertheless, how unwise must they have 
been, to execute their work in so clumsy a style that a modern 
divine can make their uncraftsmanlike handling, which passed 
unquestioned for a thousand years, the means of their instanta- 
neous detection ! 


IV. “In the course of nearly two centuries after their date, only two 
works are known, and they to all appearance spurious, in which the con- 
tents of the Cyprianic letters are found.”—p. 178. 


Such are the terms in which Mr. Shepherd propounds his 
next objection. The works referred to are those of Pacian, 
Bishop of Barcelona, in Spain, a.p. 370—390, favourably men- 
tioned by Jerome; and those of Optatus, Bishop of Milevi in 
Africa, against the Donatists, a.p. 364—375, the former of which 
is pronounced a forgery of some Carthaginian, and the latter is 
said to have been 


grievously tampered with, in the first two books, to support Peter’s 
chair; and Cyprian’s name is introduced in connexion with that fable. 
But there is not the slightest notice of his letters on re-baptism ; which 
induces the very natural conclusion, that neither Donatists nor Catholics 
had ever heard of them.”—p. 177. 


Thus, according to Mr. Shepherd’s trenchant style of criti- 
cism, the mention of Cyprian’s name is an interpolation, and the 
absence of mention of his name makes dead against him, so that 
on either horn of the dilemma the African father is sure to be 
impaled ; his critic being resolved to have it, that there was no 
Cyprian, and that there shall consequently be no letters remain- 
ing to us from his pen. 


V. Mr. Shepherd’s fifth assertion is perhaps equally startling : 


“That all the letters were written by one and the same individual, 
although some two or three are a little disguised. They all contain, as 
far as their special subject allows them, the same sentiments, they are 
written in the same language, adopt the same phrases, and even possess 
the same lingual peculiarities. I challenge the closest investigation. I 
have analyzed them thoroughly; and the more I have sifted them, the 
more I have been convinced. And in addition to this I must add, that 
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no parties concerned in a real correspondence of this character, could have 
written such unreal letters.”—p. 179. 


This objection, the last specified one which we shall notice, 
resolves itself into two: the first, that all the letters in Cyprian’s 
volume, though some differ slightly in style from others, are 
from the same pen; the second, that the tone of all is unlike 
reality and truth. 

To assert so dogmatically that the style observable in the 
correspondents of Cyprian is that of a single writer, we conceive 
to be alike unwarranted by the facts of the case, and by the 
ability of the critic. Who is Mr. Shepherd, and what special 
advantages of natural acumen and acquired perspicacity has he, 
that he should arbitrarily pronounce these styles to be one, 
while in the same breath he allows the style of some to be dis- 
guised? May not that which appears to be disguise, be simply 
the unadorned truth—the very idiosyncracy of the different 
writers, whose handiwork he refuses to recognize ? And does not 
Mr. Shepherd know, as well as any man, that the detection of 
the styles of individual writers is one of the most difficult accom- 
plishments of criticism? Who has ever proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the world, by means of this test, that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is the work of St. Paul, or the Apocalypse a produc- 
tion of St. John? None is better aware than Mr. S., that 
the greatest abilities, erudition, conscientiousness and devotion, 
have set themselves to unravel these critical knots, and to deter- 
mine the authorship of the works just named, by their different 
styles alone apart from ecclesiastical traditions, and that the 
most opposite results, upon grounds which seemed to the several 
students irrefragable, have been reached. In the presence of 
such facts as these, will our critic claim an infallible faculty of 
determining identity of styles, to such a degree as to continue 
to aver that these twelve letters included in Cyprian’s collection 
under other names than his own, are a fiction, not reality, and 
the work of a single fabricator? We cannot but believe that 
this objection confutes itself. 

Nor does Mr. Shepherd fare better, in our judgment, in the 
second clause of his objection. He calls the tone of the letters 
unreal. But what does he mean by the term? They are eccle- 
siastical compositions, chiefly upon public questions, addressed, 
for the most part, to church functionaries, and which are, doubt- 
less, more formal than private communications would be; but 
they are, nevertheless, in a high degree, truth-seeming. We 
never can peruse them ourselves, especially those of Cyprian, 
with their rhetorical fulness, declamatory power savouring of the 
pulpit exercise, beauty and richness of occasional illustration, 
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pathos of appeal, and touches of true tenderness (we only wish 
we had room to prove our assertion by quotations), without pal- 
pably realizing the good bishop’s painful situation, extraordinary 
gifts, high conscientiousness, and truly genial nature. The 
wonder with us is, not how such letters could be written in 
the circumstances supposed, but how any one reading them can 
doubt that they are genuine. Who knows what the ecclesias- 
tical style, making due allowance for the peculiarity of individual 
writers, may have shaped itself into, during the space of two 
centuries? Who, looking from the point of view of the nine- 
teenth century, could expect the early apologies for Christianity 
to be what they are? Anything more disappointing in matter, 
and more inflated in style, more vague in statement, feeble in 
logic, and deficient in the very Christianity which they defend, 
can scarcely be; yet few, we suppose, would declare them unreal, 
few deny them to be genuine remains of the early literature of 
the church. Mr. Shepherd puts himself fairly out of court, we 
feel quite assured, on this count also. 

The fallacious principle which bewrays all his conclusions is, 
that the proceedings of the Christians in those early ages should 
have been conformed entirely to the idea which the modern 
critic chooses to entertain of them, complacently declaring that, 
where this conformity does not exist, the documents proclaiming 
the disagreement cannot be true. We shall quote a striking 
instance in point. At the beginning of the third century Mr. 
Shepherd avers that “feelings of piety, humility and brotherly 
love, are supposed, and I believe justly, to have been prevalent in 
the churches.” Who the persons may be that suppose this, 
besides Mr. Shepherd himself, or again, on what grounds, when 
even the Apostolic Epistles and all the documents onwards, whe- 
ther allowed to be genuine or suspected to be spurious, point to 
an utterly different condition of things, he does not inform us ; 
yet, on the ground of this mere supposition, because Victor’s 
conduct is in contradiction to Mr. Shepherd’s idea of it, he calls 
the history recording it “one of a series of forgeries that have 
descended to us.”—p. 19. We believe the same to have been 
the case with every point he has undertaken to investigate, 
namely, that our author’s suspicions have been the ultimate 
standard of the credit he attaches to any ecclesiastical document. 

The very want of intercourse which he alleges as one of the 
arguments against the genuineness of the Cyprianic papers, he 
assumes as a fact very early in the volume (p. 13) ; announcing, not 
as a suspicion, but an unquestionable verity, “the want of inter- 
course between the Roman and foreign churches, in the early 
centuries.” 
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But as, in addition to some qualities of mind which we have 
already animadverted on, extreme rashness and prejudice, an 
unusual want of cosmopolitism and idealism, rendering the 
author incapable of imagining the actual state of the churches 
sixteen hundred years ago, in a condition of society so unlike the 
present, appear throughout Mr. Shepherd’s volume, our readers 
must dispense with our allegation of further instances. These 
would necessarily be pervaded by the monotony of repetition— 
being only new instances of old faults, rather than fresh argu- 
ments, either for or against the author. The Rector of Luddes- 
down perpetually assumes what he should prove, and alleges his 
personal belief, instead of facts. Never was a work issued with 
larger promise, or composed in a more decided tone of confidence 
and honest conviction, yet surely never was there one which 
more sorely disappointed the reader, who sought for a solid 
basis on which to rest the faith which Mr. Shepherd claims, 
The volume is neither more nor less than the distempered dream 
of a man of unconquerable prejudices and strong will, who loves 
the historical truth which he unintentionally damages, and hates 
the Church of Rome, which such works as his cannot fail to 
serve. We look upon it in the same light, (we use a jocular 
illustration, with perfect respect for our author nevertheless,) 
as the fruitless attempt at murder, of the disloyal host in the 
exploits of the world-renowned Johannes the Giganticide. The 
murderous earthborn enters the chamber of the little sleeper at 
midnight, and rains blows with his club in unstinted shower 
upon the bed of the hero, but they only fell upon the wooden 
block which he had shrewdly engaged for his dummy on the 
occasion, while next morning to the giant’s surprize and dismay, 
the lively imp plays as good a trencher at the breakfast-table as 
if nothing unusual had happened. To the enquiry—had he 
suffered any inconvenience during the night, the facetious urchin 
replies, that some errant rat, he believed, must have switched 
him once or twice with his tail during sleep; in application of 
which we may add, that as to any vital effect, in the opinion of 
persons of judgment, upon the credit of the documents he 
assails, Mr. Shepherd’s pen is of no more weight than the rat’s 
tail. If failure of its professed aim be accounted the failure of a 
book, then has the work before us failed in every point. It has 
neither established nor subverted anything. With all our Pro- 
testant sympathies engaged on Mr. Shepherd’s side, we must, 
nevertheless, pronounce our critical verdict against him on the 
matter in hand. His results are before us, his processes ex- 
plained, his evidence recorded, the whole of the documents as 
open to our consultation as to his; and we must declare that his 
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premises do not support his conclusion; and that the life and 
letters of Cyprian remain just as they were before. We believe 
them to present a true picture of the third century Church, and 
to be as genuine as they are truthful. So true, in fact, do we 
feel their whole representation to be, that we shall now invite 
our readers’ attention to a popular delineation of the Cartha- 
ginian bishop and martyr, drawn from those very remains Mr. 
Shepherd has denounced as forgeries ; but ere we begin we must 
beg of them to accompany us to a survey of the Carthage of the 
present, that we may the more vividly realize the Carthage of 
the past. 

The traveller in Tunis, when he has exhausted the very few 
lions of a Moorish town, and explored the natural beauties of the 
vicinity, will not fail to extend the researches of his curiosity to 
the country beyond. Unable to forget the musical verses of the 
bard of Mantua, and the rolling periods of Livy, his curiosity 
will be directed in quest of the site of that 


“Urbs antiqua— 
Italiam contra, Tiberinaque longé 
Ostia ”— 





which has been endeared to him by his schoolboy lore. He will 
find some difficulty in making the object of his search understood 
by those around him; while his motives must ever remain the 
subject of an unconquerable suspicion, or of an inscrutable per- 
plexity. When the spot on the coast called Bersach is indicated 
as being probably the place to which the inquiries of the stranger 
are directed, the soul of the slow barbarian will expand with all 
the wonder of which its phlegmatic texture is capable, in order 
to comprehend, if comprehend it may, the attractive power of 
waste and desolate shores and a few heaps of shapeless rubbish, 
for the restless and inquisitive Feringhee, and he will never know 
the secret of the charm. The unlettered Arab lives in the present 
—his practice being the creed of Epicurus done into Moorish ; 
and the fanatic Arab lives in the Koran, his cycle of history, 
like his code of morals, being circumscribed within its pages. 
The only literature of these barbarous peoples is their ledger, 
where they have a commerce; their paltry poetry, where they 
possess the easy talent for rhyme; and their frowzy comments 
on the Koran, where they happen to be devout. They have no 
history, and none of the proud enthusiastic feeling which a 
historical literature forbids to die. Their cheek flushes not at the 
mention of any glorious name ; their heart bounds with no un- 
measured impulse at some world-old deed of daring or of virtue ; 
they are animated to no imitation of the great-souled of other 
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days, by eloquent memorials of their fame. Even Spain, the 
land they once conquered and possessed—Spain, which they 
civilized with their oriental cultivation from its Gothic rudeness 
—Spain, where so many interesting traces of their sojourn still 
remain, challenging the admiration of the world—Spain, to 
which their Mauritanian ancestors put in no unsuccessful claim, 
more than two thousand years ago—Spain, where their exile 
from picturesque Grenada and soft Seville is regretted to the 
present hour—Spain, where the bones of their gallant Abencer- 
rages mingle with a soil they once claimed as their own :—even 
this Spain, with all its hereditary and local claims upon their 
regard, is little known, and less cared for by them, save as it 
affords a market for their productions, and exchanges the wares 
of the north for the native luxuriance of the south. They re- 
semble in fact the tortoise of their own sands, slow, self-centred 
and unimpressible—their greatest luxury kawa and the Narghilé ; 
their ideal of conversation, silence; their life— 


* Rounded with a sleep.” 


Leaving these unvivacious mortals, our hardy and active 
barbs and our native attendants at last conduct us in safety by 
shore and plain to Bersach, the point of our quest, where our 
curiosity indeed is rewarded by something, but that something 
far less, save for its suggestive power, than we had expected. 
A few mud huts in two or three directions, honoured with the 
name of villages, meet our eyes, with the unfailing train of blind 
and maimed beggars, miserable donkies, and furious half-starved 
dogs which haunt such localities; but beyond this all is bare as 
the sea-worn rock, and sandy as the sterile shore. Disappoint- 
ment indeed is ours if we look for remains, either those of Athens 
or Palmyra, yet a disappointment which gives way to a reason- 
able feeling of satisfaction, as we recognize point after point of 
the eternal landmarks of the place, those ineffaceable lines of 
God’s handwriting, which he has traced on the book of nature. 
There, for instance, is the ever-rolling tideless sea, whose surf is 
the same as that which bore Dido’s solitary keel, the navies of 
Scipio and Ceesar, and, in time, the chivalry of crusading France. 
There, the rocky promontory, once crowned with palace of luxury, 
and fortalice of pride, wherein for thousands of years dwelt power 
amid the passions. There the Isthmus, that erewhile gave shelter 
to its countless barques from every wind of heaven—altered, 
indeed, but not quite obliterated; while on its sea-most verge 
rose the beacon with its silver cresset that once gleamed over the 
waters. And there, the triple hill strewed with unpicturesque 
ruins, where hived the myriads of busy Carthage—that city 
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famous in commerce, in arts, and in war—but now silent save 
for the booming of the restless ocean, the shriek of the sea-bird, 
and the whine of the solitary shachal which slinks through the 
long grass that covers this place of tombs. 

A few, but a very few, tokens remain of the former grandeur 
of the city, nearly all that constituted its garb of visible splen- 
dour and adornment having disappeared during the reign of 
barbarism in the middle ages. Its columns of unusual dimen- 
sions have been burned into lime, or riven into fragments for 
meaner buildings: but still one may see the remains of its cir- 
cular theatre, with its more than fifty arches of twenty-five feet 
span, these again divided from each other by marble pillars of 
enormous girth, and all superstructured by five successive tiers 
of diminishing arches to the top—a building only surpassed by 
the colosseum of the imperial city. But more than this, per- 
haps, the cisterns and the aqueducts, in their elaborate and costly 
immensity, distance those of any other place however famous. 
The huge tanks of which the connected series extended two miles 
in length through the city, and the aqueduct which ran no less 
than fifty miles off to the far mountain springs, rising at levels 
of seventy or a hundred feet over the intervening vallies or plains 
—all these, distinctly traceable in whole or in part through their 
courses, bespeak the Carthage of even the later Roman times to 
have been, like the Tarsus of Paul, “no mean city.” The dikes 
too, the canals, the sewers, the basins, the salt-pans, the jetties 
and moles visible under the sea, and only lost, at considerable 
distances, beneath the encroaching element, all testify to a degree 
of commercial greatness and social comfort, having few parallels 
in ancient days. 

Before Rome was built, Carthage was the emporium of a 
commerce, and the capital of an empire; and after Carthage 
bowed its head before the military greatness of its rival, it be- 
came again the largest mart on the Mediterranean; for Rome 
could not so easily transfer its trade to the ports of Italy, as 
destroy its fleets and subjugate its sons. Rome, in fact, in its 
palmiest estate, had no genius for merchandize, although it de- 
veloped a wonderful capacity for plunder. Appropriate by the 
law of might, it could and did—but barter never : 


“Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento ; 
Hee tibi sunt artes.” 


He who thus assigned to the Roman people their appropriate 
calling among the nations, sketched their actual character, and 
uttered no prophetic dictum. He wrote in the midst of a capital, 
enriched by martial legions, not by merchant navy; his Czsars 
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crowned their brows with laurels earned by conquests, not with 
those assigned by courtesy to kings; and every gallery of vertu 
that he trode was a Louvre, stocked with painting and statuary 
torn from reluctant wall and niche in tributary empires and an- 
nexed provinces. 

Not such was Carthage. It was a trading city; such from 
the first, and such down to the end of the Roman rule, when the 
Arabs from the East made it their prey. Of just twice the size 
of our English Liverpool, or Scottish Glasgow, it had probably a 
commerce of more than twice the extent of that boasted by the 
modern ports, inasmuch as Liverpool and Glasgow divide their 
offshore transit with many towns: while, in its best days, Car- 
thage stood almost alone upon the Mediterranean. This large 
statement will, of course, be taken with the qualification it 
demands, as our business is not here to specify exceptions, weigh 
simples, and allege statistics. It is not contended that Carthage 
came up, under Roman rule, and especially in the later days of 
the Czsars, to the importance and magnitude which it possessed 
before its subjugation by the Latin power: nevertheless, it is 
matter of historical fact, that under the fostering care of some 
of the emperors, it grew to be second only to Rome itself. If 
the unequalled aqueduct, with its apparatus of reservoirs, be of 
this period, as there is little reason to doubt, it is the highest 
possible proof of its wealth, and of the remarkable civic progress 
of the people; since even the metropolis of Great Britain, with 
its unparalleled size (our French neighbours call it a province 
built over), after eighteen centuries of further civilization, deli- 
vers to its two millions and a half of inhabitants an insufficient 
supply of unwholesome water, drawn from shorter distances, by 
an easier science, at a disproportionately heavy price. For a 
period too brief to be significant, two of the military emperors 
made Carthage their capital. Temples, theatres, academies, por- 
ticoes, and baths, were there; so that the wants of both worlds 
were provided for by the appliances of religion, education, and 
entertainment. 

And Christianity likewise was there at the time of which we 
write, at the middle of the third century after Christ, during the 
reign of Decius,—Christianity almost in the ascendant, although 
just then under the more than ordinary darkness which heralds 
the day. It had been leavening the community in that great 
city for more than two hundred years : it had had its schools, its 
missions, its charities, its churches and its bishops, operating 
during that lengthened period upon the popular mind; and it 
had reached that point where, more than half the people being 
evangelized in some sort, yet the authorities still being on the 
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side of paganism, jealousy of the new-grown power, goaded 
priestly cupidity and tottering despotism to a phrenzy of cruelty. 
Their time was short, and they knew it; for ere seventy years 
had elapsed, that very Christianity which they now rabidly 
sought to crush to death, and which had become too strong to 
be despised, was clothed with imperial purple, and dominated in 
those halls and temples whence it had been so lately proscribed. 
Then and there laboured Cyprian, the gentleman and scholar, 
the Bishop and confessor, the saint and Martyr; in which three 
characters we now proceed, in fulfilment of our purpose, to sub- 
mit a few observations on the man and his doings; believing him 
to have been one of the most remarkable personages looming 
out of the canvas of the early Christian Church. 

Thascius Cyprian, as we have just said, was a gentleman by 
birth, a pagan by creed, and, up to adult years, professed no 
other faith than that of his heathen ancestry. When we term 
him a gentleman, we use the designation in the ordinary social 
sense, as marking a person of respectable parentage, of compe- 
tent means of support, and possessed of the habits, the education, 
and the acknowledged status, which accompany the aforesaid 
qualifications. It were mere waste of time to inquire whether 
he ranked with the nobility as one of their set; since, while on 
this point the evidence is insufficient for convincing proof, it is 
clearly in favour of the moderate claims we have advanced for 
him. And these we are the more desirous to have conceded, as 
they harmonize with the phenomena which have attended the 
propagation of the Gospel from the first. A most injurious re- 
presentation of the early propagators of Christianity—the apostles 
and first disciples of our Lord (although we doubt not very 
piously intended), and entirely opposed to truth, is that which 
puts them forward as mere paupers, and consequently as illite- 
rate as their impoverished condition would presuppose. Many 
fanatical minds conceive that they magnify the power of God 
and the grace of his Gospel when they multiply unduly the 
obstacles in the way of the first preachers of Christianity ; but it 
must in all fairness be allowed, that nothing is so honourable to 
God as truth. The power of the Almighty is seen as convinc- 
ingly in the selection of the fittest instruments for his purpose, 
as in making feeble instruments accomplish that for which they 
are naturally unfitted. Thus, in reality, the apostles and the 
early disciples were not beggars, but taken out of that respect- 
able middle class of society, which on the ascending side touches 
nobility ; while, on the descending, it stops short of sordid and 
disreputable destitution. The evidence of this is cumulative 
and abounding. Joseph the carpenter is nowhere called a poor 
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carpenter. The fishermen of Galilee owned boats, and nets, and 
servants; and they were not unknown in the high priest’s palace, 
The publican evangelist was not a pauper, nor Luke the physi- 
cian, nor Simon the Pharisee, nor the sisters who were cumbered 
with much serving, nor Joanna the wife of Herod’s steward, nor 
the penitent who broke the box of costliest ointment on the 
reverend head, nor, to crown the climax—Christ himself. True, 
he was ministered unto of the substance of many, and one 
of his followers bare the bag, but that bag was the “ dumous” 
bag, from which three hundred pence, or from eight to nine 
pounds, would not be too much to allot for the poor; and 
those who ministered to Jesus did so, in the shape of grateful 
debt from loving disciple to gracious master—the freewill- 
expression of love and thankfulness, not the donation of charity 
to importunate neediness. Again, Nicodemus the ruler, and 
Joseph of Arimathea the counsellor of the Jews, the latter 
expressly called “rich,” were not pauper believers, nor Paul the 
pupil of Gamaliel, nor Barnabas the landed proprietor of Cyprus, 
nor Ananias and Sapphira, nor Cornelius the Roman captain, 
nor Zaccheus, nor Sergius Paulus the proconsul, nor any of the 
many names that figure in New Testament history, as the fol- 
lowers of Jesus. One and all belonged to those middle ranks in 
the higher and lower grades of which are to be met more intelli- 
gence, disinterestedness, freedom from class-prejudices, know- 
ledge of the world, uprightness and godliness, than in any other 
section of the general community. 

And the followers of Jesus in all lands and in all ages have 
belonged to this class ; never to the lowest, and but seldom to the 
highest. The religion of the Saviour, it is true, reaches its arm 
of pity to the humblest, but it lifts him up. It consecrates 
poverty—but it overcomes it. It breathes its blessing upon want, 
but it commends industry, and bestows substance. The intelli- 
gence which can appreciate the claims of revealed religion—the 
independence of mind that will resign itself to its guidance, 
despite the prepossessions of early training—and the high-souled 
virtue which prefers rectitude of principle and practice to expe- 
diency and timeserving—these are qualities that pre-eminently 
characterize the class of which we speak. 

The general education of that class was likewise characteristic 
of the early followers of our Lord, no less than their social posi- 
tion in its midst. Luke the physician, who is so peculiarly the 
historian of the New Testament, was not wanting in culture; 
nor was Paul an ignoramus, but learned in the lore of the 
Hebrews, having occupied the topmost form in its highest 
school, and who quoted the heathen poets like a master, who 
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felt as much at home among the Epicurean sceptics, stoic 
fatalists, and philosophic sneerers of Athens, and again amid the 
courtly members of Czsar’s household—as in the workshop of 
Aquila, or at the prayer-meeting on the seashore. Nor was 
Matthew, the classifier of the events of Christ’s life—nor Mark, 
the epitomiser—nor John, the philosopher and spiritualist—nor 
any one of the sacred writers of the new canon—wanting in a 
more than common share of that understanding and cultivation, 
which, in the first place, constitute an aptitude for appreciating 
the claims of revealed religion, and in the next place, as a matter 
of fact, have led to the acceptance of that religion among the 
class most largely endowed with these qualities, to an extent 
unknown among the lower grades of intelligence, education, and 
social standing. 

Since we have touched upon this theme, we may as well 
prosecute it for a single paragraph further. It stands to reason, 
that the case should be as we represent it. There is a natural 
and moral fitness in it. The origin of Mohammedanism is an 
illustration of the same truth. Mohammed was not a beggar, 
nor any one of his earliest adherents; they ranked among the 
aristocracy—the higher middle class—of his native town. All 
that first believed in his divine mission, and all that formed the 
real strength of his party after it became dominant in Arabia, 
were neither the magnates nor the minims of the land, but the 
men of his own original class, the backbone of the community, 
the men of business and learning who are the real bulwarks of 
the state. The reason is obvious. Any religion which is based 
upon common sense, and raises a standard of moral attainment 
higher than that which prevails around, appeals to the under- 
standing and virtue of the most sensible and well-ordered por- 
tion of the community: whereas a religion whose basis is fanati- 
cism, and whose morality low, appeals to the passions of the 
crowd, and finds its home amid the multitude of the ignorant 
and depraved. No one, we presume, will deny to the system of 
Mohammed the merit of a lofty superiority to the contemporary 
idolatries and fonl demon-worship which it aimed to supplant. 
Its opponents, therefore were of the class it might conquer, but 
could not convert—its converts being found among the men of 
better disposition and higher aim. And as intellect and virtue 
are at once more energetic and more potent than vice and igno- 
rance, the sword which the former wielded smote with a deadlier 
blow than the latter could withstand, and the lower class of the 
Arab people were constrained to acquiesce in what the middle 
classes already commended by their advocacy and — by 
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their intelligent adhesion. Islamism merely succeeded in doing 
by the might of the armed hand, after its better features had 
won to it a party, what the religion of Christ is ever doing 
by the more peaceful means of moral suasion and deep convic- 
tion; it made incursions on the inferior orders of society, by 
means of the wisdom, social virtue, discipline and decision of the 
orders immediately above. In both systems, the lever is virtually 
the same, the agency the same, the sustaining power the same— 
the middle class clad with the mail of strong convictions, steady 
habits, self-respect and respect for truth ; warring against folly, 
fanaticism, ignorance and pollution, which are ever weak in pro- 
portion as they lack light and goodness. The conflict may be— 
the conflict is—protracted, for the multitudinous masses of evil 
are, under all systems, opposed to the few good, but the issue is 
not doubtful. 

Now to that same superior class did Cyprian belong—a gen- 
tleman by birth and breeding, and means; proud, doubtless, as 
the proudest in Carthage, and holding his head all the higher, 
as one of the first rhetoricians, perhaps the very first, in the 
city. Of station respectable, of talents exceeding the average, of 
high culture and successful acquirement, who more enviable and 
envied than he? Such an imperial soul as his could not have 
been linked with either extreme of the social chain, either the 
dregs of the people, or the hangers-on of courts; much less, 
nurtured in solitude, in the cell of the monastery or the cave of 
the desert. In the conflict of active life, amid “the crowd, the 
hum, the shock of men” alone, could he have gained those 
practical endowments and that lofty post, which fitted him for 
the mastery over men,—a fitness promptly acknowledged in his 
almost instantaneous election to the bishop’s chair, ere his cate- 
chuminate was well expired; passing as it were, per saltum, into 
the highest dignity of the Church, like Photius in after days; 
Cyprian, however, by the generous recognition of his merit, on 
the part of an admiring presbytery, and not by the arbitrary act 
of a civil despot. We add, however, in explanation of our last 
sentence, that we do not mean that our bishop vaulted, like 
Photius, into the episcopate, without advancing through the 
regular gradation of the inferior orders of the ministry to that 
culminating point of dignity, for Cyprian himself was too great a 
stickler for ecclesiastical proprieties, to have contemplated such 
an act as being ever so remotely possible. He simply, as Pon- 
tius states, passed through the grades of deacon and presbyter 
with unusual distinction and rapidity. Our statement is con- 
firmed by the fact, that he was only baptized as a Christian in a.p. 
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246, and in 248 he was raised to the office of bishop of the 
Church at Carthage, by the prevailing—not unanimous—voice 
of electing presbyters, and of the assembled Church. A bold, 
gifted, serviceable man was he, in the estimation of the best of 
the brethren, better adapted than any other of their number, to 
cope with the difficulties of jurisdiction among a loosely organ- 
ized body like their own—a post requiring the exertion of a 
strong will, and a talent for rule; and the power of confronting, 
on behalf of a persecuted sect, the bigotry of mobs and the 
frowns of the civil power ;—an adaptation proved, in his case, by 
his efficient though brief presbyterate, and arising chiefly, of 
course, from the grace of God, but partly, also, from natural 
character, and the gifts of education for a liberal profession, 
improved to a high degree, as well as from his social station. 
The arena of his training, no doubt, had much to do with the 
masculine vigour of his understanding, and sent him down into 
the field an athlete of whom any community might be proud, 
prepared to play a man’s part in the cause of “ truth, and meek- 
ness, and righteousness.” No wilderness could have produced 
such a paragon: the wilderness dwarfs the intellect, and kills, 
by self-centering, the affections. Nor could a court have pro- 
duced him—the hot-bed which emasculates by over-imdulgence. 
Cyprian acquired his power to suffer and do, to rule and to 
obey, in the school of actual life and business, where he had 
been called to practise, all day long and every day of his career 
hitherto, those very virtues and capacities which now qualified 
him to adorn and govern the Church of God. 

To Cyprian, the bishop and ruler in the Church of God, our 
attention is next called—the capacity in which he most potently 
challenges the regard of posterity, although, to a fanaticism 
which estimates a man’s worth by his sufferings, his martyrdom 
is the most notable event in his history. Not so judge we: for 
any one can suffer, but not every one can do. This latter is the 
gift of the elect few—“ the precious porcelain of human clay.” 
The peasant and the mechanic have laid down their life for a 
fact which they knew not how to defend by reason, with a con- 
stancy and courage, such as have given an unearthly dignity to 
their departure, and crowned their brow with the wreath of 
martyrdom. And error, as well as truth, has had these unrea- 
soning yet indomitable victims, shedding their blood in its 
maintenance; so that, with us, mere martyrdom counts for 
comparatively little. It may be, as in the case of Cyprian, an 
appropriate finish to a life of antagonism against wrong—wrong 
in the Church, as well as in the world—wrong Christian, no less 
than wrong Pagan—wrong of every kind and degree, as well 
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moral as physical; for, with his strong convictions, and fiery 
ardour, and dominating spirit, it was as little possible that 
he should be a man of concession, as that wailing prophet 
whose pathetic cry was, “ Woe is me! my mother, that thou 
hast borne me, a man of strife and a man of contention to the 
whole earth!” But it is not sufficient of itself to make a repu- 
tation. We judge by the antecedents, more than by the close. 
If the bloody seal of martyrdom shuts up and confirms the 
testimony of the foregoing, life—if it is in divine harmony 
with the confessed principles and Christian bearing which have 
distinguished the living man, well: it is then the fitting close 
to the tragedy, every prior scene of which has, meanwhile, 
been as richly impregnate with the dignity of tragedy as the last, 
making the same appeal to our sympathy and admiration, with 
the single abatement of the blood. Thus, Cyprian’s episcopate 
is, with us, the true martyrdom, the loud witnessing of an honest 
and earnest heart against the evil of the times—an evil not con- 
fined to the world of paganism without, but raging within the 
borders of the Church itself, and appearing in relaxation of dis- 
cipline, insubordination, and the not unfrequent connivance at 
the grossest immoralities. The death struggles of such a mar- 
tyrdom as this began soon—at once, the reason, in part, of his 
repugnance to being elected to office, although, doubtless, other 
reasons concurred to the same effect. Under no circumstances 
in that age, could the episcopal function be a bed of roses. But, 
to a person of Cyprian’s warm and sensitive nature, it must have 
been a thorny couch beyond what others would have found it. 
As we have no detailed narrative of his life, the sketch by 
Pontius the deacon, being a eulogy, not a history, of Cyprian, 
we have only glimpses of the troubles that beset him in his 
short but eventful episcopate; and these, again, rather from the 
allusions to them in his own letters, than from the report of his 
humble admirer. Our acquaintance with the facts of any case, 
therefore, is inferential rather than direct ; but at the same time 
it is at first hand, and of the highest authority. From their very 
nature, and from the records of the Church, as traceable in the 
acts of the various councils before and after that period, the inci- 
dents that present themselves are to be regarded rather as samples 
than exceptions. We shall begin with the cursory notice of the sub- 
ject of four letters, involving, more or less, matters of ecclesias- 
tical discipline, before we enter upon the two great controversies 
of Cyprian’s life. The first presents him struggling against secu- 
larism in the presbyters (his letters to the presbyters, deacons, 
and people of Fundi), the more serious sorrows of Cyprian 
having ever arisen from the clergy than the laity, and from those 
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who professed religion the most, rather than from those who pro- 
fessed it not at all. 

It appears that Geminius Victor, pastor of the church at 
Fundi, had appointed another presbyter the guardian of his 
family, and executor of his will—an appointment in those days 
likely to be common, when dying Christians scarcely knew in 
whom to place their confidence ; involving, nevertheless, such a 
devotion of the clergy to secular trusts as had by this time 
become a crying evil. Cyprian condemns the testator in the 
most emphatic terms, and censures him as guilty of a serious 
ecclesiastical offence. But the penalty pronounced, while it is of 
a kind with which we have little sympathy, furnishes a curious 
revelation of the views of the early church in relation to the 
Lord’s Supper : 


“ Since then Victor, contrary to the decree lately made by the presby- 
tery in council, has dared to appoint Geminius Faustinus, a presbyter, his 
executor, it cannot be allowed that any oblation be made by you on his 
falling asleep, or any prayer offered in his name in the church.” 


The eucharist had thus been transformed from a communion- 
supper into a commemorative sacrifice—not, of course, a re- 
petition of the sacrifice of our Lord, but a memorial of it: and 
the virtue of it had come to be conveyed, not to the believing 
recipient alone, since the whole church, and pre-eminently those 
who shared the peculiar veneration of the church, were benefitted 
by the mere act of oblation, whether they were present or absent; 
by consequence of which, the righteous dead, being still a portion 
of the redeemed church, derived a share of the benefit of the 
oblation, no less than their brethren still militant upon earth. 
The church of those early days retained a more vivid impression, 
than we do, of the unquestionable truth—that 


“The church on earth, and all the dead, 
But one communion make ; 
All join in Christ, their living head, 
Aud of his grace partake,” — 


a circumstance which accounts for the transport of their affec- 
tions so perpetually beyond the barriers of the grave, and for 
their so readily falling into the practice, derived from heathen- 
ism, of making oblation for the dead. The passage of Holy 
Scripture which, more than any other, shaped their views of the 
eucharist into the form in which they appear in Cyprian’s day, 
was that exquisite representation of Gospel privilege in the 
twelfth of Hebrews, where the voice of inspiration says: “ Ye 
are come unto Mount Zion and unto the city of the living God, 
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the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of 
angels; to the general assembly and church of the firstborn, 
which are written in heaven, and to God the judge of all, and to 
the spirits of just men made perfect : and to Jesus the Mediator 
of the new covenant; and to the blood of sprinkling which 
speaketh better things than that of Abel.”” With this was pro- 
bably combined, in some inexplicable way, the commemoration 
of the literal and figurative body of our Lord, from the words, 
“this is my body ”—and “the church, which is his body.” All 
the constituents of Cyprian’s eucharist will be found here: the 
Mediator and his blood; the general assembly of the firstborn, 
the living church; the deceased saints who were interested 
somehow in the celebration; spectator angels; and the eternal 
JEHOVAH himself. All this was strongly realized by the cele- 
brants of the Lord’s Supper in that age; and, but for the super- 
stition superinduced over it all—the will-worship which went 
beyond the bounds of Scripture exposition and requirement— 
finding its seeds in paganism, and its hotbed in the fermenting 
human heart, there may not have been much to blame in it. 
Certain it is, that a good deal of it can be interpreted in a very 
harmless sense; but equally certain, is it, that there is more 
which faithfulness to truth and the revelation from heaven impel 
us unsparingly to condemn. But that the oblation, prayer, and 
commemoration of the dead, did not involve a purgatory, is 
nevertheless indubitably certain ; for none but the righteous dead 
came within their scope. Their bliss was looked upon as being 
imperfect, while the spirit was separated from the body, just as 
the happiness of the church on earth is not complete, although 
it possesses in the riches of justification and regeneration “the 
peace of God which passeth all understanding ;” and the com- 
mon prayer for both amounted to little more than this, that God 
would consummate their bliss by the general resurrection from 
the dead, by the completion of the number of his elect, and by 
wafting the re-united church into the everlasting abode of his 
blessedness. The mention of deceased pastors and other saints 
in the public prayers of the church was partly honorary, but 
partly also efficacious in the sense already given, that of hasten- 
ing, ensuring, and enlarging their share in the happiness of 
heaven. Of this privilege, whatever might be its worth, Victor 
was to be deprived by the rescript of Cyprian. The sentence of 
the Carthaginian pastor indicates the decision of the disciplina- 
rian, who would admit no evasion, not even in the most privi- 
leged ranks, of the provisions of the church for its own more 
edifying governance. And the bishop was a disciplinarian, as 
all his public acts shew; while his brief episcopate and meagre 
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ney leave us nothing besides his public acts by which to 
udge. 

: The next letter is on the question, put to him by a brother 
cleric, whether a play-actor, who has professed Christianity, and, 
notwithstanding, in a modified way, practises his art for a liveli- 
hood,—for instance, gives lessons to others training for the stage, 
although he no longer treads the boards himself,—is a worthy 
subject for communion with the church; to which inquiry the 
unworldly Cyprian replies, No. But, with the practical wisdom 
which distinguishes him, and with the mercy that reflects the 
conduct of his Master, who would not break the bruised reed, 
nor quench the smoking fiax, he bids that a moderate support 
be tendered to the inconsistent neophyte, lest poverty be made 
the excuse for sin: 

“Tf such a one pretends penury or want, his need, too, may be 
relieved among those who are supported by the alms of the church; at 
least, if he be content with somewhat frugal and simple fare: but let him 
not suppose he will be bought off from sinning by a pension in money, 
since the object is his personal benefit, and not any advantage to us.” 
Cyprian adds: “Should the church there not be able to afford main- 
tenance for those in want, he may remove to us, and receive here what is 
necessary for food and clothing.” —Ep. ii. 


The appeal of an aged bishop against a rude and insulting 
deacon, Cyprian meets with the advice, to overcome the intem- 
perance of his unruly subordinate by exhortation and admonition 
in the first place; but, these failing, to hesitate no whit to put in 
exercise the authority of his office against him by his deposition 
from the diaconate—or, if need be, by expulsion from the church. 
The sentence is just ; but we question the propriety of the parallel 
on which Cyprian founds it: “If we,” he says, “may presume 
in anything against God who maketh us bishops, then may dea- 
cons against us, by whom, in turn, they are made.”—Ep. iii. 

But much more important, in every way, is the indignant 
protest of this ruler of the church against an ascetic practice 
which had insinuated itself into the Christian community, and 
gained a dangerous ascendancy there, of persons of different 
sexes, under the vow of celibacy, living together in the same 
houses and apartments, with a familiarity only short of that of 
man and wife. 

We are prone to wonder, and yet, on consideration, we won- 
der not, how so perilous a usage ever gained footing in the 
Christian church. Nothing could be more natural, and, of 
course, nothing more innocent in its origin. Celibate priests 
and ministers, some who were such by choice, and others because 
of “the present necessity ” (1 Cor. vii.), required a home, and a 
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female resident in it, in some capacity, to make it a home for 
them. In such a case who could be more suitable than Christian 
women; and who, again, more eligible on every ground, less 
likely to occasion scandal, than women under perpetual vows of 
virginity? Where holy persons such as these were concerned, 
temptation and sin were conceived to be out of the question, as 
much as in the case of blood-relations; but in the event it was 
proved, that the very absence of apprehended danger threw 
ordinary caution off its guard, and those doubtless fell into sin, 
whose very innocence became their common snare. Thus a 
procedure, which had not in itself a necessary proclivity to sin, 
became from its perilousness most inexpedient in the church, 
and those rulers proved themselves most wise and faithful who 
most strenuously discountenanced it, and extruded the unholy 
thing from their borders. Several of the early councils very 
justly condemned this practice. We must add, however, of the 
immoral heresy of the virgines subintroducte, that it was hatched 
under the wing of the earlier and no less pestilent heresy which 
contemned God’s ordinance of wedlock in its pretensions to a 
superior sanctity : “ Forbidding to marry.” (1 Tim. iv.) 

One of the most remarkable incidents in the life of Cyprian 
comes now before us, his retreat from his episcopal see, to avoid 
persecution, an event to which we owe many of his wise and 
elaborate judgments upon church matters; but an event, at the 
same time, sufficiently peculiar to give us momentary pause. It 
lays him open to rebuke, in the estimation of some, who deem it 
his duty to have confronted the evil, rather than to have given 
way before it ; contrasting his conduct unfavourably with that of 
the laity and inferior clergy, who were compelled to bear the 
brunt of the attack made upon the Christians under Decius. 
But those unfriendly censors can scarcely be right, since in the 
first place, our Saviour himself gave the option of flight rather 
than resistance, saying, “When they persecute you in one city, 
flee ye to another,” the principle deducible from these terms 
evidently admitting an alternative; and, in the second place, 
Cyprian’s retirement is defensible on the ground that the leading 
ecclesiastics were those especially selected for onslaught, the 
laity neither awakening the same resentment, nor being exposed 
to the same harsh measures. It is quite possible, too, that the 
bishop, in betaking himself for a period to a hiding place, may 
have been complying with the earnest entreaties of his own flock, 
moved thereto more by their own interest, than by concern for 
the chief pastor’s life. Further, who will undertake to say that 
Cyprian, admired for his talents, and regarded with respect by 
many in Carthage who looked with scorn upon his newly-adopted 
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associates, did not receive a hint from friendly officials to with- 
draw for a while from the scene of his episcopal rule, till the 
storm should blow over? ‘To all which considerations, we may 
add, that we are far from certain that there may not have been 
a political complexion given to this persecution, quite sufficient 
to take it out of the category of those occasions when to confess 
Christ becomes an inevitable duty. The Philips, the immediate 
predecessors of the usurper Decius, were friendly to the Chris- 
tians ; and the Christians, just after, may have been pursued with 
severity as the clients of the murdered emperors, quite as much, 
rather more than, as the votaries of an obnoxious creed. For 
our own part, we conclude that the greater part, if not all of 
these reasons combined to lead Cyprian away from Carthage at 
this juncture, but especially his concern for the members of his 
flock, in order to spare them the more hideous outrage and 
wrong which his continued presence there would provoke. Out 
of pure kindness and wisdom—and real wisdom is ever true kind- 
ness,—led by consideration for others not alarm for himself,— 
this most wary and blameless Christian pastor withdrew from the 
visible, not actual, supervision of his flock; and not into any 
skulking secresy, or unworthy seclusion; but simply into some 
neighbouring town or village, where his presence would not so 
directly challenge observation, and provoke attack. Neverthe- 
less, by the Pagan authorities he was pronounced contumacious; 
sentenced to banishment, and all his property upon which hands 
could be laid was confiscated to the state. 

Cyprian’s retreat lasted for two years, during which he wrote 
many of the letters included in the Cyprianic volume, the 
whole period, indeed, being as entirely devoted to the interests 
of his see, as if he had lived in Carthage in the midst of his 
people: and no less than the remainder of his life distracted by 
cares and disputations, occasioned by the then imperfectly deve- 
loped Christianity, the faults of believers, and the gross conduct 
of some of his clergy. A man of less nerve would have given 
way before the difficulties of his position; but, filled with the 
sense of duty, the vigorous prelate breasted the unnatural oppo- 
sition manfully, and partially beat it down, not however without 
encountering some sore buffetings in the struggle. We are now, 
however, to recount the part he took in the two grand questions 
debated in the church in his day, without condescending to the 
personal annoyances of the good bishop arising from the con- 
tumacy of his clergy, who had at one time two schismatic bishops 
set up in Carthage, in opposition to their lawful prelate. 

The first of these questions is that relating to the treatment 
of the lapsed. 
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Christianity was a noble thing even in a degenerate age, and 
its adherents were a noble people, if judged by the principles 
which they held, although inconsistencies abounded, and iniqui- 
ties were not unknown in their midst. The better part of hea- 
thendom had found their way into the ranks of Christianism by 
Cyprian’s day, that is, the really thoughtful and spiritual class 
of the Pagans, who yearned for something more satisfactory 
than idolatry could supply, to meet the wants of an intelligent 
and awakened soul. But it is not to be supposed that every 
convert left his heathenism behind him, or bade farewell to all 
the superstitious notions of his former creed, when he professed 
the creed of Christ: nor, again, that the faults of the natural 
character became metamorphosed into the opposite virtues by 
the mere adoption of Christianity. With the exception, perhaps, 
of the utter renunciation of the worship of idols, many, on the 
contrary, transferred all their crotchets and follies into their new 
communion, and were in every respect but the one, nearly as 
much heathens as before. As another source of the deterioration 
of primitive Christianity, it must not be forgotten that the bap- 
tism of the head of the family admitted every inmate to the 
rite, even adults who happened to be slaves, whether their honest 
convictions were on the side of Christianity or not; the act of 
the head drew after it the members ; the profession of the master 
of the house covered every individual of the household. This 
would bring within the confines of the church a multitude whose 
Christianity was a name, not a thing—a token and symbol, not 
a reality. Such persons added numbers to the muster-roll of the 
church, but not strength to its efficiency, nor grace to its pre- 
sence; neither energy to its discipline, nor credit to its charac- 
ter. They were rather blemishes upon its fair body, as they 
were spots in its feasts of love—deriving little good from the 
church, and conferring upon it still less. Numerically, they 
added to its ranks, but, materially and in fact, they might better 
have been away. Then to these we must add the multitudinous 
poor, who thronged into the Christian Church—for, wonderful to 
relate, here was a religion which published poverty to be no dis- 
grace, and which made the relief and sustentation of the poor one 
of the prime duties of life; nay, taught, moreover (but this was 
one of its early abuses), that poverty was in itself meritorious! 
These several facts were ample sources of weakness to Chris- 
tianity, for thousands must have sheltered themselves under its 
wing, who were unworthy of its patronage. This was the case, 
to demonstration, in the age of Cyprian, about the middle of the 
third century. Now, what would these nominal Christians do in 
the day of persecution—when the decree went forth that they 
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must either do homage to heathenism, or suffer in the flesh? 
They would do what they did at Carthage, and Rome, and Alex- 
andria, and everywhere—they would either be stigmatized as 
sacRIFICATI, those who performed the fullest act of renunciation 
of Christianity; or as THURIFICATI the incense-burners, the 
next most public in their act of recantation; or as LIBELLATICI, 
those who purchased impunity by paying the magistrate for a 
permit, under the shield of which, professing Paganism, they 
might remain Christians in secret. 

These were gross departures from Christian integrity, and 
frightful lapses from manly firmness; dishonourable were they 
to the omniscience of God, and treason to the cause of Christ in 
the world. But they were, nevertheless, common, especially the 
fraud of the Jidellatici ; it was so cheap and easy a way to carry 
on a contraband trade in Christianity, under the license and 
signboard of heathenism, securing the solid advantages of the 
former, while they forfeited none of the social distinctions or 
civil privileges of the latter. A most convenient method was it 
of evading the operation of the Pagan Test Act, a money pay- 
ment on the one hand, and a slip of paper on the other, perfectly 
understood on both sides, guaranteeing Ailia Mylitta or Marcus 
Bocca, while fooling themselves to the top of their bent, with 
the pestilent superstition of one Christus, from all unpleasant 
consequences, provided they only would add some outward dis- 
cretion to cloak their inward folly, and call themselves Pagan, 
for the health of their body and the safety of their goods. But 
this compromise was a stab to the vitals of the religion of Christ, 
and the keenest torture to the souls of its true ministers. The 
question of the treatment of the lapsed was one of the most harass- 
ing problems of the early church. Too great severity would drive 
them off into confirmed heathenism ; while too great easiness of 
restoration would encourage them in their sin. The rule of 
Cyprian, while considered of the harsher sort, commends itself 
to us by its prudence and common sense. Finding that, practi- 
cally, the worst evils arose from too great indulgence, he set his 
face boldly against indiscriminate re-admission: “As for the 
lapsed,” he said, “let them be pardoned. Who would not seek 
for life, feeling himself to be dead? Who would not, knowing 
his danger, seek for safety?” In these words he allows their 
admission to the church again, and even justifies their anxiety 
for reconciliation to that community which they had outraged 
by their renunciation, but he wisely adds, “ Let them be proved 
first ; let due penitence be shewn, and penance exacted; let us 
witness those moral dispositions displayed, which become the 
fallen who would be restored.” With careful provision against con- 
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tingencies, he adds: “ If they are seized with any sore and dan- 
gerous illness, they may make confession of their fault before 
any presbyter, without waiting for my return; or if a presbyter 
cannot be obtained readily, and death seems near at hand, before 
a deacon, so that by imposition of hands they may approach the 
Lord in the peace of the church.” It had been customary to 
receive the lapsed by the imposition of the bishop’s hands ; but, 
only unbending when he conceived the interests of religion en- 
dangered, we here find Cyprian allowing exception to this rule, 
where the life of the party was in imminent peril. This is the 
sum and substance of Cyprian’s view deduced from a lengthened 
correspondence, the decision of this question having formed one 
of the leading troubles of his episcopate. But while it furnished 
a ready handle for factious and double-faced clergy to wrangle 
with their chief, or to win favour from the populace by a cringing 
subserviency, the controversy concerning the restoration of the 
lapsed received aggravation from another cause. Those Chris- 
tians who had dared the extreme penalty at the hands of heathen 
magistrates, rather than renounce their faith in Christ, while 
lying in prison under sentence of banishment or death, had the 
privilege conceded them of restoring the lapsed to the commu- 
nion of the church by the mere expression of their wishes to that 
effect. Their own extraordinary fidelity marked them out for 
uncommon distinction, and this, with the general consent of an 
admiring church, was the privilege just named. But, as this 
privilege was usually exercised while they were in bonds, at the 
dictation of the clergy who visited them, and might just as often 
be prompted by private partialities, family influences, and mere 
caprice, as by knowledge of character and sound judgment, 
indiscriminate and unwise recommendations to mercy followed, 
and no principle seemed to be regarded in the selection. In 
this antinomian laxity, there was serious danger to Christianity 
itself, while there was much in it calculated to be specially pain- 
ful to the soul of such a stout observer of rule as was Cyprian. 
The contempt shewn by the contumacious clergy for his own 
person and dignity, in sanctioning the abominations he so loudly 
condemned, was doubtless, in its measure, galling; but the per- 
sonal element of discomfort in these transactions was evidently 
the least part of the good bishop’s pain, who, to preserve the 
purity of the church’s fellowship, would have gladly laid down 
his life. The whole affair, however, with its correspondence 
issued in a secession from Cyprian’s church of five out of the 
eight presbyters of which it consisted, and in the establishment 
of a new schismatical congregation of the malcontents under the 
charge of Novatus, and his contumacious colleagues. Thus, sor- 
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row upon sorrow ploughed deep furrows in the heart of their 
chief pastor, who sought in vain to save his church from the 
ravening wolves of insubordination, defection and sin—the sor- 
row being intensified by the aggravation, that his own clergy 
acted so unbecoming a part towards himself and the Catholic 
Church. But when, we may ask, was it ever known in the his- 
tory of that church, that a good man’s foes were not pre-emi- 
nently “those of his own house?” And was St. Paul’s a sin- 
gular experience when he found the climax of his perils in those 
arising from “false brethren?” (2 Cor. xii. 26.) We trow not. 

But there was another gigantic evil with which the faithful 
pastors of the Primitive Church had to contend, besides those 
infirmities in the conduct of their people, which arose from ter- 
rors acting upon their fears, and manifold seductions often ap- 
pealing but too successfully to their passions, viz., heretical 
views of Christian doctrine, at utter variance with the simplicity 
of Scripture truth. That heretical notions, in germ at least, 
abounded in the earliest times, the apostolic epistles announce 
at many a point, and imply at more, exposing the heresy of the 
anti-resurrectionists at Corinth, and the gangrenous doctrines of 
Hymeneus and Philetus, the Nicolaitans, Judaists, and others. 
Christianity, in sooth, had so much which, ever so slightly mis- 
understood would jump with the prepossessions, say of the 
ascetic sects of the day on the one hand, or of the antino- 
mian sects on the other,—commending, for instance, as it did, 
celibacy, though chiefly for “the present necessity” (1 Cor. 
vii.), an important qualification, which monkish souls in all ages 
agree to overlook ; and on the other hand announcing a freedom 
from legal restriction, which licentiousness might easily wrest 
into liberty to sin, such as “I through the law am dead to the 
law” (Gal. ii.),—that we wonder not how both the extremes, of 
an exaggerated morality and a downright immorality, should 
shelter themselves under the name of the same system; each 
party, meanwhile, professing best to understand and maintain its 
distinctive dogmas. Besides, every convert to Christianity, whe- 
ther he were philosopher or clown, brought in the peculiar no- 
tions of his previous creed, and grafted them upon his adopted 
one, giving infinite varieties of colour to the same object; and 
where they were persons of talent and influence, they were able 
to commend their discoloured or distorted views of the new creed 
to others, so as to be promoted to be the heads of sects. When 
we think, too, in addition to all this, of the teeming fancies of 
bewildered, yet curious mystics, the reveries and dreams in re- 
gard to the system of the universe and the nature of God, which 
had space in the speculations of the sophists and fabulists of the 
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East, the pretended science which, under the name of gnosti- 
cism, obtruded itself upon Christianity with the ambitious aim 
of improving, methodizing and deepening it,—we shall not feel 
much surprise that Epiphanius’s zrepi aipecedv, and kindred 
works of the olden time (for their name was legion—the most 
voluminous kind of literature in the early church probably, next 
to Apologies, the recovered work of Hippolytus adding one to our 
proofs), and, in later times, Lardner’s, Mosheim’s, Walch’s, and 
Oehler’s Summaries of Heresies, should constitute to so large a 
degree the history of the Primitive Church. There was always 
a stratum, broad and deep, of true Christianity underlying this 
ramas of human fallacy and fraud ; nevertheless, we cannot but 
believe the truth as it is in Jesus, “to be laid under an infinite” 
debt of obligation to the Arian controversy of the fourth cen- 
tury, for bringing fully to light, and establishing in concise 
terms, the essentials of the Christian faith, as in the admirable 
formulary passing under the name of the Nicene creed. From 
that period and event, the muddy waters became clear, the 
clouded sky serene; and whatever errors dropped in upon the 
church after that day, are to be ascribed to the weakness of 
human nature, the defeature of nearly all things good conse- 
quent upon the lapse of time, and to disciplinary changes in the 
church, while they leave the broad living principles of a revealed 
Christianity intact. To whatever cause it may be attributed, we 
have not in the present day those grotesque and monstrous be- 
liefs baptized with the name of Christianity, which the orthodox 
teachers of the early centuries had to conflict with, nor the same 
puzzling positions in the administration of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline to extricate ourselves from, in which slough of despond it 
was their fate often to struggle,—sometimes in vain. 

These observations are designed to introduce the only other 
leading question of Cyprian’s time to our readers (there were 
several subordinate ones), which, in the course of its discussion, 
called forth much difference of judgment and angry feeling, but 
one in which, nevertheless, we confess our own decision falls in 
entirely with that of the Bishop of Carthage, namely, whether 
persons baptized by heretical teachers, should be re-baptized 
when admitted to the communion of the orthodox. Stephen, at 
that date Bishop of Rome, a man of no moment on any side, 
held, indeed, that they need not be baptized a second time, inas- 
much as he believed their previous baptism valid: but Cyprian, 
on the contrary, pronounced, and, as we conceive, with justice, 
against its validity. The grounds of its invalidation are obvious. 
Most persons will allow, that the formulary of baptism in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, is 
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of the very essence of the rite if it is to be performed in any 
Christian mode; and where this formulary is omitted, many will 
condemn the ordinance as incomplete. But we think there is 
another element essential to the perfection of this sacrament, 
viz., the administration of it by persons holding doctrinal views 
in accordance with that formulary. Our Saviour’s commission, 
we conceive, is as specific in its demarcation of the authorized 
administrators of baptism, as it is explicit in the enunciation of 
the formula. Now, as no man can claim the character of a 
Christian teacher, or allege the Saviour’s sanction for his teach- 
ing, who does not adhere strictly to the doctrines of Christ, so 
neither can he be properly qualified to administer the initial rite 
of Christianity, inasmuch as baptism and teaching are indis- 
solubly allied in our Saviour’s instructions to his apostles. He 
who is unauthorized in the one, cannot be authorized in the 
other. Baptism must be Christian, to be baptism at all; just 
as teaching must be Christian, to be entitled to the name of 
Christianity. The unchristianity which vitiates the office, viti- 
ates, as we contend, all that is done in that office. He who is 
not owned of heaven as a true evangelist, cannot be acknow- 
ledged as an approved baptist. The heretic can only apply the 
seal to his own doctrine, and if the doctrine be bad, the zeal 
must be disallowed. 

What we lay down on this point is in no respect opposed to 
the doctrine of the sacraments as held by most of the Protestant 
churches, and specifically by the Church of England in its twenty- 
sixth article, which was framed to meet an entirely different state 
of things—since we are not speaking of an unworthiness in a 
minister arising from immorality or want of intention, but of an 
absolute disqualification for office by reason of heretical pravity. 
The pseudo-minister’s powers can go no further than his com- 
mission ; and he has no valid commission to preach the Gospel, 
or to dispense the sacraments. He does not himself belong to 
the kingdom of heaven, therefore with all the force of an irre- 
sistible conclusion from such a premiss, he cannot admit to the 
kingdom of heaven. We believe these arguments admit of no 
refutation. 

Cyprian’s own words are plainly enough to the same effect in 
his letter to Quintus, and we think them unanswerable : 


“ Some of our colleagues are led to think that such as have been washed 
among the heretics ought not to be baptized, when they come to us; be- 
cause, say they, there is one baptism. But baptism is therefore one because 
the church is one, and baptism cannot be out of the church. For seeing 
there cannot be two baptisms, if heretics truly baptize, they have the bap- 
tism. And whoso allows this privilege to them, concedes to them, that 
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the enemy and adversary of Christ has the power of washing, purifying 
and sanctifying man. We, on the contrary, say that those who come over 
to us from them are not re-baptized, but baptized for the first time, and 
only, by us. For they receive no grace from them who have no grace; 
and they come to us, that from us they may receive, who have all grace 
and truth: for both grace and truth are one.” 


That Cyprian and his compeers would apply the term heresy 
so as to exclude many from the church whom we should not 
exclude, is not only possible, but very likely, as we think the 
term most loosely applied in those ages, and that sundry devout 
men had their names cast out as evil, who did not exceed allow- 
able licence in their speculations on divine truth. Nevertheless, 
adhering to the terms employed, and assuming the name heretic 
to include none but those who had drifted away from the divine 
anchor of the soul—slipped irremediably off the only sure founda- 
tion—we must re-announce our verdict on the matter in debate, 
and aver our solemn belief that their baptism is null and void— 
essentially vicious, and demanding a fresh baptism, before ad- 
mission to the communion of an orthodox church. 

On the Bishop of Rome’s conduct in this controversy, no 
graver censure need be pronounced than that of the learned and 
candid Dupin : 


“Tf I may be allowed to make some reflections upon their opinions 
and conduct, I shall not scruple to declare, after St. Augustine, that St. 
Cyprian shewed a great deal more moderation in this dispute, and that we 
can by no means excuse the heat and passion which so far transported 
Stephen: for though Cyprian maintained his opinion vigorously, yet he 
did it with abundance of candour, and always declared he would leave 
other bishops the liberty to do as they judged convenient, and openly 
professed that he would separate himself from the communion of no one, 
upon the score of this controversy—neminem separantes aut a communione 
summoventes.”—-In loc. 


Cyprian, in fact, had not only the advantage of truth on his 
side in the decision, but also infinitely the advantage on the 
score of temper in the discussion. The decision of Stephen, he 
avers, would not alter, in the least, his courteous demeanour 
toward Stephen himself; but as for Stephen’s opinion, it should 
have no weight in overbearing his own. Throughout all his 
correspondence with the Roman See, on this and all other occa- 
sions, he treats the holder of it as an equal, and nothing more. 
When the Roman bishop deserved rebuke, as in the case of 
Lucius, who communed with a schismatic bishop of Spain or 
France, he rebuked him sharply, and brought him to a better 
mind and more salutary practice. As for this vexed question of 
the baptism of heretics, it must have been in the highest degree 
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encouraging to Cyprian to find his own view affirmed by three 
successive councils of the bishops of Africa, held in Carthage in 
the three last years of his life. Their concurrence assured him 
of its correctness, while their sympathy and confidence prepared 
him for the final confession of his faith, and the last proof of his 
earnestness in his approaching martyrdom. 

By the decision of this last council we are brought very nigh 
the close of Cyprian’s career, his episcopate and life being ter- 
minated abruptly by decapitation in the year of our Lord 258. 
In the autumn of the preceding year a decree had gone forth 
from the new Emperor of Rome, Valerian, to exact conformity 
with heathen worship on the part of his Christian subjects 
throughout the empire. No sooner did this mandate arrive at 
Carthage, than Cyprian was summoned before the Roman pro- 
consul, Paternus, and required to comply with the terms of the 
imperial rescript. The record in the Acts of Cyprian is so sub- 
lime in its simplicity that any expansion of the narrative would 
only mar its effect. We therefore give Cyprian’s reply to the 
summons in his own words. Having been asked concerning his 
position and designation in the church of the Christians, he 
replied: “I am a Christian and a bishop. I know no other God 
but that one only and true God, who made heaven and earth, 
the sea and all that therein is. Him do we Christians serve: 
him night and day do we supplicate for ourselves, for all men, 
and for the preservation of the emperors themselves.” “Do you 
persist in this profession?” asked the proconsul; to which the 
faithful confessor answered: “ A good determination, taken up 
in the knowledge of God, is unchangeable.” ‘“ Are you ready, 
then,” inquired Paternus, “in accordance with the injunction of 
the emperors, for banishment from your home?” “Iam ready,” 
replied Cyprian. 

He was accordingly sent to Curubis, a place on the sea-coast 
some fifteen leagues from Carthage, but was allowed to take with 
him a few of his attached personal friends and followers. In 
this town he suffered no ill-treatment, but his very heart strings 
were torn by tidings of the persecution of the clergy and others in 
his more immediate neighbourhood, and throughout the Roman 
Empire. The ruthless wolves of heathenism devoured and 
ravaged the sheep of Christ’s flock, and their trembling chief 
pastor, as he witnessed the revolting outrage, could only cry in 
his helplessness to heaven, and ask, “O Lord! how long?” 
After a twelvemonth spent in the retreat assigned him, Cyprian 
was recalled to Carthage, to undergo fresh question and severer 
measures of vindication by a new proconsul. A few weeks of 
voluntary seclusion till the governor should be returned to the 
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capital, whence he had gone upon a tour, brought back Cyprian 
to his country house near the city, his patrimonial inheritance, 
Summoned before this functionary, this brief dialogue ensued; 
“ Art thou Thascius Cyprian?” “Iam.” “ Art thou the man 
who has borne the highest offices of religion among the Chris. 
tians?” “Yes.” ‘The most sacred eraperors have commanded 
that you offer sacrifice,” continued the officer. “I will not offer 
sacrifice,’ answered the dauntless bishop. ‘ Be persuaded to do 
so, at least for your own sake,” urged the proconsul; but Cyp- 
rian hastily replied: “ Do thou as thou hast received orders ; for 
no persuasion can move me in a cause so just:” on which the 
sentence was pronounced, “ Let Thascius Cyprian be beheaded!” 
In an open field near the city was the sentence carried into 
effect forthwith, the gentle martyr submitting to every indignity 
with the spirit of his master, and making provision that his exe- 
cutioner should be rewarded with twenty-five pieces of gold when 
the dismal deed was done. His body was buried by the brethren 
in the night thereafter, and the admiration and regret of Pagans 
and Christians alike were gathered round the grave of this singu- 
larly energetic Bishop, and gifted and upright Man. But one 
sentiment prevailed at large among the community respecting 
his bloody yet triumphant end. Reasons of state among the 
rulers of the empire might demand these sacrifices, but the sym- 
pathy of the people wound itself around the mutilated corpse of the 
martyr, and Christianity gained the popular approval more and 
more by the very defeats it seemed to suffer. Like a buoyant 
barque, it rose over the surges that threatened to overwhelm it. 
The constancy of believers in suffering struck the crowd with 
awe and wonder, while it baffled the purpose and wearied the 
arm of the persecutor; and the very mourning fillets that hung 
upon its graves were woven into garlands of victory for its brow. 
Ere sixty years from this period had elapsed that victory was 
celebrated, and proved that Cyprian, and the men like-minded 
with himself had not died in vain. Meanwhile his example was 
a light, and his death a legitimate boast to the church of God. 
The maternal joy and pride of that church, as it pointed to 
tomb and cemetery garnished with the memorials of her martyrs, 
would burst into the Roman mother’s exclamation respecting her 
living sons: “These are my jewels !” 

We have not concerned ourselves to mark particularly the 
chronology of Cyprian’s life, as this is a popular essay. The 
following is sufficiently accurate for general purposes. We learn 
from Letter 59, to Cornelius, written 252, that he had then been 
four years a bishop, of which the first two were spent in the 
personal administration of his diocese in Carthage, while the 
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second portion, of the same length, was consumed in his volun- 
tary withdrawment during the first persecution. The next four 
years were spent amid the turmoils and struggles, the labours 
and vexations of his see again, taking part in the controversies 
which agitated the Christian world, and raising a voice which 
the church respected to its furthest bounds. The last year was 
that of his constrained exile to Curubis; the whole eventful nine 
comprising within them as much of self-denial and effort—as 
much of patient continuance in welldoing and active virtue—as 
much weight of character, splendour of talent and potency of 
influence, as are embraced within a corresponding period in the 
history of any stationary officer of the church. 

Nor have we now space to characterize, scarcely even to enu- 
merate his works. Besides his invaluable letters, we have trea- 
tises on The Grace of God, The Vanity of Idols, Against the Jews, 
The Dress of Virgins, The Unity of the Church, The Lapsed, The 
Lord’s Prayer, To Demetrianus, On Mortality, On Works and 
Alms, On Patience, On Jealousy and Envy, On Martyrdom. 
Suffice it to say, that as various in merit and in style as in sub- 
ject, they are worthy, at least, of perusal, by every intelligent 
Christian who would understand the sentiments entertained and 
the questions debated by the leading minds in the church in a 
critical period of its early annals. 

We regret that exhausted room compels us to close without 
a final tilt against Mr. Shepherd, the champion of negation, while 
the whole force of our feelings and convictions is enlisted on the 
side of positivism. A thousand difficulties would vanish out of 
Mr. Shepherd’s way could he but cast off his unconscious but 
very singular impregnation with nineteenth-century views and 
prejudices, and get rid of a personality which is built up toa 
strange degree of elements which belong to days of “ western 
express trains,” “the Duke of Wellington,” “the press,” “ news- 
papers,” and “clerical book clubs.”—p. 163. He cannot un- 
derstand how bishops then were very different personages from 
anything which modern times can shew—and their dioceses 
somewhat more limited than an Anglican province. Many diffi- 
culties in the number of his bishops and their facility of assem- 
bling (one of his stumbling-blocks) would pass away, could he 
recognize the fact of the head pastor of a congregation being the 
only bishop everywhere in those third-century organisms, as is 
palpable from Cyprian’s presbyters having been originally only 
eight, the staff, it is obvious, of no extended diocese, but of a 
single congregation, while his wide influence was personal, ac- 
corded to his metropolitan position, like that of his brother of 
Rome, rather than official. In like manner, acolyte and sub- 
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deacon, as developments in the officer-hood of the church, will 
cause no offence to any—as the product of two hundred years of 
expansion in the church, in which doctrine, discipline, and per- 
sonnel, had undergone a thousand changes which we should 
condemn as unapostolical,—if he will but recollect how soon the 
gradations of office arrange themselves even under apostolical 
guidance, and how multiform they were, seeming in fact to 
require a much longer period for their adjustment and universal 
recognition, than any period within the life of St. Paul would 
admit. See 1 Corinthians xii. passim. 

In fine, we can compare the Rector of Luddesdown to 
nothing so correctly as to a man many fathoms down in the 
deep draw-well of one of Bacon’s famous specus, recognizing only 
a small portion of the ecclesiastical firmament at all, and seeing 
even that differently from all his neighbours; for he sees the 
skies as they appear at night, where all besides see them shining 
as at the noonday. Down in that stony environment of prejudice 
he looks upon the light, which others profess to enjoy, as the 
glare of transparent error—the mirage of a self-willed delusion, 
and hugs himself on the stern historical and actual truth of his 
own vista—challenging them meanwhile to an examination of 
his results and processes. This we have attempted, however 
imperfectly, to do, and still are unprepared to resign the convic- 
tions of our own reason for his decided impressions. There still 
shines for us a dazzling glory in the sky of ecclesiastical history 
which he cannot perceive. We have no objection, as this paper 
will shew, to the ventilation and sifting either of our preposses- 
sions or his. We are anxious for truth alone, and, so that it be 
promoted, care little on which side the verdict of pious intelli- 
gence may fall. Even Mr. Shepherd’s scepticism will do good 
in the long run by concentrating examination on points hitherto, 
perhaps, too little regarded. But it will take time to develope 
its good, and to ascertain the truth to general satisfaction: with 
which reflection we bid farewell to our readers. “O dos duxdcer, 
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THE INCARNATION. 


Tue country of Palestine naturally divided itself into four pro- 
vinces. In Judea, the most southern of these, was situated the 
metropolis Jerusalem, which contained the Temple, and where 
alone the rites of the Jewish religion could be celebrated. Pro- 
ceeding northwards, you entered Samaria, whose inhabitants 
were counted as heretics by the orthodox Jews; for they re- 
jected the later revelations of Jehovah, and refused to worship 
at Jerusalem. The religious parties, therefore, of the two pro- 
vinces, held no intercourse with each other. Still farther to the 
north, in Galilee, there was a ruder people, who yet were per- 
fectly orthodox in their faith, and who abjured the Samaritan 
heresy, with as much rancour as did the doctors in the holy city. 
These three provinces lay between the sea and the river Jordan, 
on the eastern side of which was Perza, inhabited by a mixed 
race, partly Jews and partly Gentiles, and scarcely considered to 
be in the Holy Land. 

At the time of the incarnation, the whole of this territory 
was governed by a king called Herod, a man of shrewd genius, 
unscrupulous policy, and atrocious cruelty; whose family was 
not, originally, a Jewish one, and who had, therefore, a doubtful 
claim to the allegiance of his subjects. Though styled a king, 
he was not an independent sovereign, but a tributary of the 
great Roman empire, which was then extending its arms in 
every direction, and seeking to gather all nations within a com- 
pact dominion. Palestine was one of those nations, common 
in the ancient Roman empire, and in the modern British India ; 
nominally ruled by native princes, who were both restrained and 
protected by their powerful neighbour. The laws of the land 
were still, in theory, authoritative. But the lieutenants of the 
empire did not hesitate, when it suited their policy, to set aside 
the Jewish code, and substitute either the Roman jurisprudence, 
or the more effectual law of the sword. 

During the frequently-recurring struggles for supremacy 
among the military servants of Rome, Herod had always con- 
trived to conciliate the victors. And he owed the continuance of 
his seat, as well to the favour of the imperial generals, as to the 
absence of any pressing necessity to Romanize his kingdom. His 
own ferocity, joined to the exactions of the Roman officers, had 
goaded the people into a state of turbulence and disaffection, of 
which we discover many traces in the narrative of the New Tes- 
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tament. This Herod had occupied his throne for a considerable 
portion of a long life; and had become a petulant tyrant, hated 
by all who came into contact with him; and the minds of men 
—the political agitators, as well as the aspirants for peace,— 
were strongly set upon the ancient hope of Israel ;—when a 
rumour ran through the land, that made the wretched old man 
quail before the shadow of a rival or an avenger ;—that God had 
indeed visited his people ; that the true King of Israel was actu- 
ally born. 

In the rocky part of Judza, there was, and still is, about 
twenty miles south of Jerusalem, a city called Hebron, whose 
roofs might be seen from the pinnacles of the Temple. It is the 
most ancient city upon record. The great patriarch Abraham 
had dwelt here; and here the fathers of the nation buried their 
dead. It became the tribal city of Judah, who inherited the 
promises made to Abraham; and, down to the present day, it is 
considered, by Moslems as by Jews, one of the peculiarly sacred 
cities of the world. In this city, or in its immediate vicinity, 
there lived, at the close of Herod’s reign, a priest Zacharias, who 
enjoyed a considerable reputation as a worthy and an upright 
man. In common with all Hebrews, he and his wife Elizabeth 
regarded the possession of offspring as the greatest of blessings ; 
and they were sorely disappointed, when they found themselves 
still childless, although both had already passed the prime of life. 

The priesthood, among the Jews, was an hereditary caste. 
No one could legally perform any of the sacerdotal functions, 
unless he could establish his descent from Aaron, the brother of 
Moses. Every priest, therefore, was born a priest; and he be- 
longed to a family whose numbers were considerable. Since, 
however, the duties were almost entirely confined to the service 
of the Temple, only a section of them was required to be in the 
holy city at the same time. And, in order to render this divi- 
sion of labour the more practical, they consisted of eight classes 
or courses, who attended at the sacred edifice a week in rotation. 

Yet when at the temple, the duties required from the course 
of priests on duty, was exceedingly onerous. For the whole of 
the strictly Levitical service was carried on here ; and the priests 
had to slaughter, dress, burn, and occasionally eat with much 
solemnity, the victims brought by an entire nation. They must 
also keep the lamps alight, and present the shew-bread, and 
offer the incense ; as well as perform the numberless other works 
incidental to a ritual of that nature. Though the temple covered 
a large space of ground, when all the surrounding courts and 
porches were included, the sanctuary itself was of moderate di- 
mensions, not so extensive as many of our churches. Within the 
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first court any Israelite might go; but his farther progress into 
what was called the priest’s court, was impeded by a low breast- 
wall, beyond which none but the sacred tribe might pass. Inside 
this inner court, all the religious service was performed. It sur- 
rounded the temple, properly so called, which had two chambers, 
into the first of which the ordinary priests could enter; but into 
the second the high priest alone was permitted to penetrate. 

During the week, when the course of Abia was on duty, 
Zacharias, whose office it happened to be to offer the incense in 
the sanctuary, had retired within the building for that purpose, 
from the sight of the people, who remained outside the partition 
wall. He prayed, in his character of priest, for the people of 
Israel, whom he was then representing. And, as usual, his sup- 
plications expressed the hope of the faithful, that God would 
speedily visit his own, and cover their transgressions.* As he 
prayed, he beheld, standing near him, a being in human form, 
but of brighter lineaments and more majestic demeanour than 
any of mortal mould. “Fear not, Zacharias,” said the angel, 
“thy prayer is heard. God is indeed about to visit his people. 
A son of thine own shall point him out, and correct the miscon- 
ceptions that would hinder his being recognized. Thine own son 
shall turn many of the people of Israel to the Lord their God. 
He shall go before the face of Jehovah, in the power and spirit 
of Elijah, who did, in ancient times, bring the people of Israel 
from the darkness of ignorance to the knowledge of the true 
God.” 

Zacharias, in confusion respecting the reality of the vision, 
and distrustful that his long deferred hope of a son should thus 
be unexpectedly answered, ventured to doubt the truth of the 
message. The birth of the child would indeed be an earnest of 
the coming Redeemer, but some present sign was needed to con- 
vince him that he might surely rely on the words of the angel, 
who promised offspring to an aged couple. He was struck dumb 
in token of the veracity of the messenger. The people, before 
whom he came, discovered his dumbness, when he attempted to 
pronounce the usual blessing. And when, in due time, this son 
was born, the parents recognized the certainty of God’s granting 
his greater favour, now he had accorded the less. The first use 
of the recovered speech of Zacharias, at the time when the child 





a It is clearly a mistake to suppose that Zacharias was praying for a child. (1.) 
Because, being on public duty, he was not to pray for his private concerns. (2.) Be- 
cause, had he been asking for a child, it is inconceivable that he should have won- 
dered, and even disbelieved, when he was assured that he should have one. His 
prayer was for the nation: he was answered by the promise that he should have a 
son, who would introduce the national Redeemer. 
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was called John, was in praising God and announcing the privi- 
lege and the office of his child. 

The angel had commanded that the child should be brought 
up a Nazarite—should drink no wine, and be the self-denying 
ascetic that the seers, and especially Elijah, his great type, had 
been. John, therefore, grew up a stern, unpolished, but a ma- 
jestic man, under a perpetual vow of mortification. He passed 
his childhood and youth, most probably in obscurity and in rapt 
meditation on heavenly things, until word should be brought him 
to manifest himself to Israel. But, in the meantime, another 
and far greater annunciation had been made. Now the fore- 
runner had been proclaimed, he who should come, was ap- 
proaching. 

Not far from the confines of Samaria, and in the neighbour- 
hood of the brook Kishon, celebrated in Scripture story, was a 
town of Galilee, called Nazareth, which seems to have been 
equally remarkable for the picturesque beauty of its situation, 
and for the meanness of its inhabitants. Placed on the slope of 
a moderate eminence, with a level country extending around it 
at a distance of about two miles; it is shut in from the rest of 
the world by a range of encircling hills, from the summit of 
which the finest conceivable landscape is visible, stretching over 
the plain of Esdraelon, to the Samaritan mountains on the south. 

In this town dwelt a humble family, reduced to the lower 
ranks of society, though tracing, through well-attested genealo- 
gies, its connexion with the ancient kings of the land. Joseph, 
a carpenter, descended from David, properly belonged to Beth- 
lehem, near Jerusalem: but, from some unexplained cause, he 
was living in Nazareth, with Mary, a virgin to whom he was 
betrothed, and who was also of royal lineage. Six months after 
the conception of Elizabeth, the same angel who had appeared 
to Zacharias, came to Mary, and hailed her with the astounding 
information that God had favoured her more highly than all 
other women: that she was to be the mother of that human 
being, in whom God would tabernacle, and in which form he 
would save the world. 

“ How can this be,’ exclaimed the virgin, “seeing I know 
notaman?” “Thy babe,” said the angel, “is not to be born 
of corrupted seed. No one tainted with the sinful poison trans- 
mitted from one generation to another, can destroy the effects of 
that poison. The child is to be produced by the immediate ope- 
ration of the first will, and will therefore be, in a peculiar sense, 
the Son of God.” 

Joseph, to whom Mary was betrothed, was informed of the 
condition of her who was to be his wife ; and although he learned 
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from her what revelation she had received, and although his own 
wishes and hopes might urge him to assent to the truth of the 
account, he naturally became troubled and suspicious. But 
while balancing in his own mind whether he should divorce her, 
he was decided to retain her as his wife, in consequence of a 
dream, which corroborated all that Mary had said. 

And here we have to consider the meaning of that striking 
circumstance that no objective revelation was made to Joseph, as 
had been made to Zacharias and Mary, and was again afterwards 
made to the shepherds and the Magi. He was convinced only 
by a dream, which, of itself, could furnish no more than an in- 
ward, subjective persuasion. But it is clear that he was in a 
very different position to the others, in that he was already 
strongly disposed to believe the testimony of those who had wit- 
nessed an objective revelation. And so God wrought with him 
only in the ordinary way, that is inwardly and spiritually. We 
shall do well if we give great heed to this mode of procedure, as 
it may tend to explain why outward revelations are only occa- 
sional. The beginning, indeed, of every revelation, must be 
external; and unless we have proof that such has been made, we 
have no means of distinguishing between reality and illusion. 
But afterwards, the faith in that reality is almost always from 
within. Joseph had already been a believer, upon the evidence 
of those whom he trusted, in the messages of the angel; and he 
required nothing further but an infernal persuasion of their 
truth. We, in like manner, may be at first persuaded of those 
things which took place long ago; but an earnest and practical 
conviction of their reality always comes to us from God’s work- 
ing upon our spirits. 

The proper town of Joseph and Mary was not Nazareth, 
where they were sojourning at the time of the annunciation, but 
a small though famous city, called Bethlehem, about six miles 
south of Jerusalem.’ David, the theocratic king, had been born 
here, and it was regarded by the descendants of the royal famil 
as their peculiar home, with which the fortunes of the expected 
Lord of Israel were nearly connected. It stood on the crest of 
a commanding hill, in the midst of a fertile territory, surrounded 
by olives, vines and figs, which grew on artificially-constructed 
terraces. The name of Bethlehem (or house of bread), was pro- 
bably given to it on account of the agricultural produce, whence 
the metropolis was supplied. It contained also wells of much 
value, whose water was conveyed to Jerusalem (2 Sam. xxiii. 15), 





6 This is the distance given by modern travellers. Justin Martyr puts it at only 
35 stadia (1st Apology, chap. 34). 
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and in the present day it interests us, not alone from these cir- 
cumstances, and its other historical recollections, but from its 
being almost entirely inhabited by Christians. 

Joseph and Mary were brought to Bethlehem by a very sin- 
gular chain of events. The crafty Herod, who, in general, had 
maintained friendly relations with Rome, allowed the petulance 
of old age to overbear the policy of a long life, and so seriously 
offended his patron Augustus, that the emperor sent him a sharp 
letter, telling him that, “ whereas of old he had used him as his 
friend, he should now use him as his subject,”* evidently implying 
that he would take his kingdom from him. The Jewish historian 
relates the great terror into which the king fell on account of 
this threat, and the efforts he made to reconcile the emperor ; 
and we are certainly led to believe that some active steps must 
have been taken to carry the threat into execution. Although 
Herod found means to appease the anger of Augustus, and, as 
St. Luke? tells us, the Jews were not taxed as immediate sub- 
jects of the empire till ten or twelve years later, when, under 
the presidency of Quirinus or Cyrenius, Archelaus was actually 
deposed, yet an order was really issued that every Jew should 
repair to his own town or village on a certain day, in order that 
the enrolment, previous to taxation, might be complete. It so 
happened that the enrolment itself was not carried into effect ; 
but the order being peremptory, Joseph and his betrothed left 
Nazareth, and proceeded to Bethlehem, that they might obtain 
public recognition of the royal claims of the family, now the heir 
of David was to be born. 

Everything connected with this birth was humble and poor. 
It seems to have been an especial design of divine providence to 
teach us, from this circumstance, how sunken and degraded were 
the whole of humanity. Mankind universally were so bad, that 
what was reckoned best by themselves, was in reality the worst. 
And at that epoch the social relations were based, more flagrantly 
than at present, upon principles of tyranny or of hypocrisy. Few 
of the great men of the earth possessed earnestness or humility, 
or any other quality which God would approve. Princes, priests 
and doctors, were too high in station to be related to him who 





¢ Joseph., Antig., xvi. 9, 3. 

@ A great deal of unnecessary difficulty has been made of the above quoted pas- 
sage (Luke ii. 1—3) ; but in truth the evangelist only says that an order for the re- 
gistration was issued; Joseph was to be registered, but the registration was not made 
till afterwards. And the postponement of the registration seems to be fully explained 
by the above passage of Josephus. The only obstacle to this explanation arises from 
the expression “ all the world” (# d:counevn) ; but the same expression occurs in St. 
Luke’s writings, in a limited sense (Luke iv. 5; xxi. 26; Acts xi. 28; compare Ruth 
i. 1; 2 Sam. xxiv. 8). 
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was to make the last first, and the first last. And even though, 
here and there, a Zacharias, a Nicodemus, or a Saul might be 
found, they were too much entangled with the vicious systems to 
which they belonged. Yet, while social rank and estimation 
were formally and intentionally disregarded, humble-mindedness 
and docility were as distinctly recommended by the choice made 
of the virtuous maiden of Nazareth. Nothing could possibly 
convey a more striking rebuke of the complicated evils affecting 
mankind, than the favour thus shewn by God to a poor family, 
settled in a village of no consideration in one of the most obscure 
provinces of the civilized world. 

In the crowded state of Bethlehem, whither other scions of 
the royal stock had also come, with larger means to purchase, or 
greater boldness to demand, fitting accommodation, the Virgin 
took up her abode in a stable; where, cradled in a manger, with 
the litter of cattle for a bed, the babe was born, who was to 
reform every social institution, change the face of the earth, 
and, through whose working, human wills should be recovered 
to the divine will, and the image of God restored to sinful flesh. 

The universal custom of the Christian world has fixed this 
event to the 25th day of December; and yet we might suppose, 
from the fact of the shepherds remaining in the fields with their 
flocks by night, that summer time is rather indicated. This 25th 
of December has, however, clearly determined some other of our 
calendar days. Thus, nine months previously, or the 25th day 
of March, would be the date of the annunciation to the Virgin, 
or what is called Lady-day ; and the 24th of June would, upon 
this computation, be the day of John’s birth. 

The miracle of a virgin-born child, it is needless to say, is 
of a very striking character. Minds of a sceptical turn, are 
oftentimes slow in receiving it. But let us be assured that this 
miracle is a necessary portion of the Gospel revelation. For, 
unless the usual order of nature were interrupted, how should 
we be certified that Christ was a Theophany at all? or, how 
should we be one step nearer to God, by the appearance of 
Christ, than by the appearance of Abraham or of Paul, unless 
he came into the world in a different way from them. Besides, 
Christ came to destroy sin—to break the power of evil which, in 
a generative chain, bound all men together in an otherwise inex- 
tricable mass of wickedness. And how could this be effected if 
he were joined to them by that same chain? Man had lost the 
image in which he had been originally created; and, as Adam 
transmitted to Seth, so every other man to his son, the image 
and likeness to which he had been degraded by sin. But Christ, 
though coming in the likeness of sinful flesh, could not have had 
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power to restore the original image, and to constitute himself the 
second Adam, but for his being free from that hereditary taint, 
with which every one, except Adam and Christ, has begun his 
human life. 

Moreover, we shall do well to recollect the perfect, though 
the sinless, humanity of Christ. His wisdom increased, as well 
as his stature: his mind, being human, must have gone through 
similar educational processes as ours: he had to learn things 
which were before unknown. It is an essential part of the creed 
of the orthodox church, that he was perfect man besides being 
perfect God; that he had a reasonable human soul in addition 
to his human flesh; and that his human will was not the same 
as his divine will, though entirely subject to it. Therefore, if 
we bear in mind this distinction of natures in the one person of 
Christ, we cannot escape the conviction that his human mind 
must have become conscious of his intimate union with divinity ; 
when he knew that he was created through a different channel 
from what other men are. 

The immaculate conception was a fact, about which Mary 
could be in no doubt; and it would be well if those who try to 
persuade themselves that the leading truths of Christianity would 
be unaffected, though this fact were ignored, would remember 
three things which would exist upon such a shocking supposition. 
(1). That the birth of Jesus would be more, instead of less, 
sinful than that of other men: (2) that the sinlessness of Jesus 
would be immediately tampered with: and (3) that Jesus would 
be no real Theophany. So that not only is the immaculate con- 
ception in accordance with the whole scheme of revelation, but it 
would form a serious difficulty if we perceived the least hesitation 
in the announcement of this wondrous event. 

Mary and Joseph, we may well believe, were not slow in 
praising God for thus visiting his people; however strange it 
must have seemed to them that the Messiah, the incarnation of 
Jehovah, was but a poor helpless babe. They must have exer- 
cised a faithful patience, waiting until it should please God to 
disclose in the child the rich splendour of his glory. When, as 
was usual, the child was named at his circumcision on the eighth 
day, they called him Jesus, in obedience to the injunction first 
made to Mary (Luke i. 31), and repeated to Joseph (Matt. i. 21.) 
For this name of Jesus (the Greek form of Joshua) signifies God 
the Saviour: and it was, in fact, under this designation that 
Mary had rendered thanks to the Lord for his promise to her 
(Luke i. 47). They clearly, therefore, signified their faith in 
what the child was to be, by publicly giving to him this name, 
which, though not an uncommon one among the Jews, was 
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still a correct and a fitting appellation for the God-man. They 
did not forget, also, that the ancient prophecy of Isaiah had de- 
clared that the virgin-born Christ was to be Emmanuel, or God 
with us. 

But this faith must have been sadly tried, when, day after 
day, they saw him only like other infants, weak and wanting. 
The wonder that had been originally excited by the sending of 
a little child, when men were looking for some magnificent 
appearance, was not diminished, when they continued to witness 
so much of the common humanity, that they could not under- 
stand where the divinity lay. It is not improbable that some of 
the circumstances mentioned in the beginning of the gospels, 
may have tended to preserve their faith from absolute dissolu- 
tion. We are told that there were individuals, at that time in 
the holy city, of higher standing than the immediate relations of 
the two families of Zacharias and Joseph, ready to bear testi- 
mony to the reality of the incarnation. An aged saint, Simeon, 
was awaiting the consolation of Israel, and had been assured 
that he should himself behold the Lord’s Christ. When, in 
accordance with the Mosaic law (Levit. xii.), the child was pre- 
sented in the temple, accompanied by such small offerings as 
Mary’s poverty could afford, Simeon openly expressed his belief 
that the child was the expected Christ; and declared his own 
readiness to depart, now he had seen him. 

If the narrative of St. Luke be closely inspected, it will be 
manifest that Simeon’s testimony was connected with the failing, 
though not extinguished, faith of Joseph and Mary. They 
marvelled at the things which were spoken of him: they mar- 
velled that the babe was to be a light to lighten the Gentiles 
and the glory of his people Israel. And Simeon proceeded to 
exhort the astonished mother not to lose her faith, notwith- 
standing the unlikely appearance of her child. “ For,” said he, 
“this child is appointed to be a stone of stumbling and a rock 
of offence; and, like all God’s signs, he shall be misunderstood 
and opposed. Even you will have greater cause of disappoint- 
ment than his infantile nature. Your very soul shall be pierced 
as with a sword. But you may cease to marvel at this. No 
other mode of proceeding could separate the spiritual from the 
carnal. And many who fall at the first shall afterwards rise.” 

The significance of these expressions is, that unless God’s 
revelations were somewhat difficult, demanding patient and even 
painful study, human spirits would not be proved and disciplined 
for their eventual state. 

The announcements made to the shepherds and to the Magi, 
may likewise have helped to strengthen the faith of Mary and 
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her husband. But, in another way, we may consider these an- 
nouncements as connected with the ancient expectation of the 
Redeemer. Simeon said that the Saviour was to be the glory 
of Israel, but that Gentiles should also receive some of his light. 
And it was in this aspect that the seers of old contemplated the 
manifestation of Jehovah. (see Isaiah lx. 1—3, &c.) The glorious 
appearance of Jehovah would first be made to his own people ; 
and other nations should be partakers of that glory by joining 
themselves to Israel. And, therefore, round the Jewish shep- 
herds “the glory of the Lord shone ;” while the Gentile Magi 
witnessed a light pointing to Israel. We understand the con- 
nexion of these two passages the more clearly by finding that 
the Gentile evangelist records the appearance to the Jews; while 
the Jewish evangelist relates that made to the Gentiles. 

I cannot doubt that the manifestation of a star was much the 
same as that seen by the shepherds. It is no unusual thing to 
designate any celestial phenomenon as a star, And light has 
been a frequent means of communication between Jehovah and 
man. In this way did the Lord move through the sacrifice of 
Abraham. So, likewise, did he shew himself to Moses on Horeb ; 
and to the Hebrews, when he looked on them in the camp, from 
the pillar of fire. These Magi were Zoroastrians, brought up in 
the strong belief that fire was the only legitimate vehicle in 
which divinity might be displayed: and they were easily pre- 
pared for the information that these holy lights’ indicated the 
presence of the God of Glory. They at once set forth to that 
land, to which the universal tradition of the East pointed, as the 
place whence the desire of all nations was to proceed: guided, 
not by the star (as is sometimes gratuitously affirmed), but by 
their own knowledge of the Eastern tradition. They seem to 
have addressed themselves to Herod, the reigning chief, as one 
most likely to afford them the requisite information. Herod, 
troubled at the inquiry, immediately convened a meeting of the 
Sanhedrim, in order to discover where, according to the national 
belief, Christ ought to be born. With one voice they indicated 
Bethlehem. But neither priests nor scribes very probably had 
heard of Jesus, They merely reported to the king what was 
predicted in the Scriptures. Had Herod known of Joseph’s 
descent, and of the promises made of Mary’s child, he would 
have had no difficulty in securing the object of his fear, without 
the circuitous mode of first sending on the Magi to Bethlehem 
to find the king that should be born. He begged they would 





¢ In the ancient church, the Epiphany, or manifestation to the Gentiles, was 
sometimes called ra ayia p@ra, the holy lights. 
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let him know the result of their search, as he knew it would 
certainly be withheld if he made the inquiries in person. When 
they reached Bethlehem, they again saw the light, which stood 
immediately over the dwelling of the poor family: and entering, 
they paid to the child that adoration and offered those gifts, 
which have been, from time immemorial, customary, when a 
stranger approaches the presence of an oriental king. 

The magi did not gratify the malice of the dissembling Herod. 
They journeyed home without going through Jerusalem. And 
when Herod learned their departure, not doubting that his worst 
fears were realized, and that Bethlehem contained a rival to his 
throne, in a very delirium of atrocity, he ordered the massacre 
of every child in that village, under the age of two years. We 
might wonder the more at the reckless barbarity of such an 
order, were it not that it shrinks almost into insignificance by 
the side of his other butcheries. 

Joseph, however, had received timely notice of the impending 
danger, and fled, with Mary and the babe, into the adjoining 
country of Egypt, distant not more than sixty miles from Beth- 
lehem. Here was a safe refuge; for Egypt was at that time a 
well-consolidated Roman province, where there was little fear of 
any unnecessary cruelty towards a poor harmless family. And 
here the King of Israel sojourned for a while, until the pressing 
danger was overpast ; preserving thus the oft-recurring resem- 
blance to the nation itself, which also dwelt in Egypt, protected 
from an urgent peril, until the heritage in Canaan could be 
secured. 

But Herod’s reign was drawing rapidly to a close. He died 
very shortly after the flight into Egypt, under circumstances of 
great horror, universally detested. He left his kingdom, by will, 
to be divided among three of his sons, subject to the sanction of 
Augustus. The Jews had suffered so much from the house of 
Herod, that they sent a deputation to Rome, praying the em- 
peror to give them the advantage of being more equitably 
governed by Roman magistrates, and not by such a king as one 
of Herod’s sons. At first, Augustus seems to have wavered in 
his decision; in which juncture Joseph, most probably, left his 
retreat in Egypt, and conducted back his family to Judea, which 
he expected was a Roman province, and therefore as secure as 
Egypt. But in the meantime Augustus had, with certain modi- 
fications, ratified the late king’s will. And so Archelaus reigned 
in his father’s stead in Judea, Samaria, and Idumea; while 
Herod Antipas succeeded to the government of Galilee and 
Pera, and Herod Philip to that of the remaining provinces. 
Fearing therefore the same persecution from Archelaus that he 
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had escaped in the former reign, if too great a publicity were 
given to the royal pretensions of Jesus, by dwelling in Bethle- 
hem, the royal city, the family took up their abode in Nazareth, 
with which they had formerly had conuexions. 

In this obscure town Jesus grew up to manhood, neglected, 
it may be, by most of those whose attention had been originally 
directed towards him. We know scarcely anything respecting 
Christ’s infancy and youth. Our regards are turned almost ex- 
clusively to the circumstances attending the incarnation, the 
ministry, and the sacrifice, compared with which stories of his 
early life are quite unimportant, and are therefore passed over. 
But we may naturally believe, that while he was building up his 
humanity in privacy and quiet, he was known only as a very 
good young man. If, during this long interval, he did not assert 
his latent divinity, others may have forgotten, or looked back on 
as a dream, the marvellous events that had accompanied his 
birth. We cannot else explain the fact that, as soon as he did 
announce his office and his nature, his brethren scouted him, 
and his fellow-townsmen cast him out. They could not have re- 
garded him, while living familiarly among them for thirty years, 
as God incarnate, but possibly as one who was to be, at some 
future time, a remarkable prophet. 

One incident alone is recorded of the period intervening 
between his infancy and complete manhood. When he was 
twelve years of age he went, we are told, with his parents to 
celebrate the feast of the passover in Jerusalem. If this was tlie 
first time that his human eyes beheld the sacred city, and the 
magnificent temple, thronged with eager and zealous worship- 
pers, we cannot say how strongly his human mind may have 
been moved by the recollections centering in that locality, the 
metropolis of the nation, of which he knew he was born the 
king. His childhood was now passing away, and his human 
mind could now understand in what exceptional way he had 
come into the world. He began to perceive what he had to do 
in “his Father’s business ;” and, to satisfy the deep emotions of 
his heart, he tarried behind in the city, that he might question 
the doctors there, on subjects which they could better solve 
than his relatives and friends at Nazareth. These friends had 
overlooked what his work was to be, and he rebuked, here as at 
other times, the mother who bare him, and who had sought him 
sorrowing, but who had also forgotten that he must be about his 
Father’s business. 

The incidents of Christ’s early life seem to be narrated 
almost for the very purpose of impressing on us the perfect 
humanity both of his body and soul. That perfect humanity is 
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frequently lost sight of, in our estimation of Christ’s life; and 
there are not a few who shrink from regarding Jesus as truly 
their brother in the flesh. But Scripture is positive in the asser- 
tion that he was like unto us, except that he had no sin. The 
creed of the orthodox church has more dogmatically asserted the 
same truth; and it is quite impossible to appreciate the atone- 
ment, if it be neglected. Our great hope is, that we shall here- 
after bear the image of his heavenly humanity, as he has borne 
the image of our earthly humanity ; and that we shall be glori- 
fied, as he was, if we be content to follow in his footsteps, and 
trust to his energizing merits. For that humanity common to 
him and to us, has been joined to the divine nature of the 
Logos; and Christ is God and man, able to help, and willing to 
raise us up to sit with him on his throne. 
W. 4H. J. 








POLYGLOTT BIBLES« 


Ir was one of the Fathers who first entertained and carried into 
execution the idea of publishing a work in several languages, so 
as to form a polyglott edition. Origen is the Christian father 
to whom this honour belongs. Having a knowledge of Hebrew, 
he undertook to compare and revise the Greek translation of the 
Old Testament used by the early Christians, who were unable to 
understand the original, and the result was, that after travelling in 
search of MSS. for twenty-eight years, he published his Hexapla. 
This splendid work extended to nearly fifty volumes, and con- 
tained in the following order, (1) the Hebrew text, (2) the same 
in Greek letters, (3) the translation of Aquila, (4) the transla- 
tion of Symmachus, (5) the Greek translation in common use, 
or the Septuagint, (6) the translation of Theodotion ; and lastly, 
(7, 8, 9) three translations by unknown individuals, which Origen 
obtained, along with the three translations just mentioned, in 
his travels. 

As all these versions are in the Greek language, this work of 
Origen’s cannot be considered as carrying out to its fullest extent 





1. Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, ete.: Auctore Samuele Lee. Fol. Lond., S. Bagster, 
1831. 
2. The same, in 9 vols. 1855. 
3. Polyglotten-Bibel zum praktischen handgebrauch ; bearbeitet von Dr. R. 
Stier und Dr. K. G. W. Theile. Bielefeld; Velhagen und Klasing. 1855. 
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the idea conveyed in the term ‘ polyglott ;? yet when we remem. 
ber that Origen’s great work was published long before the art 
of printing was known, and that consequently the labour of 
transcribing and copying the MSS. must have been a most 
onerous task for one man to accomplish, it cannot but appear 
marvellous that he succeeded in even giving so many as two, and 
one of these—the Hebrew—having characters which are more 
difficult to transcribe than those of any other language, except 
perhaps the Chinese. Origen’s Polyglott, however, for all prac- 
tical purposes, was almost useless, both on account of its mag- 
nitude and the expense of multiplying copies; in fact it was 
never entirely transcribed, although two learned men, Pamphilus 
and Eusebius, copied (a.p. 300) the text of the Septuagint with 
Origen’s marks and passages out of the other translations to 
which he had put an asterisk, as Origen’s object was not to cor- 
rect the Septuagint then in use, but to shew where it differed 
from the Hebrew text. 

This copy with some of the fragments collected by the learned 
Protestant, Drusius, and others, was published in two folio volumes 
(Paris, 1713) by that laborious Benedictine monk, Bernard de 
Montfaucon ; and it is to the notes and illustrations in these 
volumes that we can trace much contained in several English 
works on the history of the Septuagint. A considerable portion 
of the first volume consists of anecdotes about the LXX.,; the 
second volume contains two valuable lexicons to the Hewrapla 
as it now exists. This is all that we possess, or can possess, of 
the first polyglott Bible, as the fifty volumes are supposed to 
have been destroyed with the library in which they were depo- 
sited, when Ceesarea was taken by the Saracens, a.p. 638. No- 
thing more can with certainty be related of the only, at least as 
far as we are aware, MS. polyglott of the Bible that ever existed. 
We are now to consider printed polyglotts. 

Sixty-one years (1516) after Guttenburg had printed with 
moveable types his celebrated Latin Bible, a portion of the Scrip- 
tures was published in Genoa; it consisted of the Psalms in four 
languages—Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, and Greek. Two years 
before this (January, 1514) the New Testament portion of the 
celebrated Complutensian Polyglott was ready; and in 1522 it 
appeared as a portion of the six folio volumes which contained 
the entire work. 

This polyglott was published by the direction, and at the 
expense (50,000 ducats) of one man, Cardinal Francis Ximenes 
de Cisneros, and is entitled Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, nunc pri- 
mum impressa, &c. The University of Alcala, in Spain, had the 
honour of printing it, and hence its title, Complutum being the 
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Latin name of Alcala. Seven learned men were the editors, and 
and in 1502 they began their labours, which they completed at 
the end of fifteen years, although the work was not published 
until 1522. The first four volumes contain, in triple columns, 
the Old Testament in Hebrew, Greek (the Sept.), and Latin, 
with the Chaldee paraphrase of the Pentateuch by Onkelos 
printed at the foot. The fifth volume contains the New Testa- 
ment in Greek and Latin, being the first printed, but not the 
first published edition, as Erasmus published his New Testament 
also in Greek and Latin, at Basle, in 1516. In the preface 
the Complutensian editors have made a statement which Mr. 
Hallam and others consider censurable. The remarks are: ‘We 
have put the Latin version of St. Jerome between the Hebrew 
and Greek to represent the Synagogue and the Oriental Church 
as the two thieves, and Jesus—i.e., the Latin Church—in the 
midst.” No one can infer from such a statement that the Old 
and New Testaments in the original were considered by the 
editors of little value, for it is the Churches, and not the texts, 
that are considered to represent “the two thieves ;” besides, it 
is well known that Ximenes, in his dedication, highly praises 
the original texts. The sixth and last volume contains only 
indices and explanations of words, etc., used in the other volumes, 
which are now of no use to any one, as the price, size and limited 
number of copies published, himdered them from obtaining that 
circulation which is the very life of a polyglott Bible. Of the 
600 copies printed, three were on vellum; one of which, it is 
said, was sold in 1829 for the enormous sum of 600 guineas !° 
Forty-seven years elapsed before learned men again under- 
took the task of preparing another polyglott Bible, and this they 
did at the request and expense of Philip II. of Spain. The 
learned Spaniard, Arias Montanus, was the principal editor ; 
and with the assistance of other scholars, he published, in the 
course of three years (1569—1572, the Royal Bible at Antwerp, 
from which circumstance it has received the title, ‘Antwerp Poly- 
glott.’ Like the Complutensian, it was published in large folio 
volumes, eight in number, and contained the Old Testament in 
Hebrew, Latin (the Vulgate), and Greek (the LXX. with Latin 
translation) ; also the New Testament in Greek and Latin, with 
a Syriac translation in Hebrew characters for the use of the Jews. 
Another novelty in this polyglott is, that it has lexicons and 
grammars of the languages it contains,—they, however, only 
add to the price and size of a work that is now only valued on 
account of the Syriac translation of the New Testament. The 





6 See Kitto’s Cyclopedia, art. ‘ Scripture.’ 
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Hebrew translation of the whole of this portion of Sacred Writ 
first appeared in 1599. It forms the portion of a very scarce 
uncompleted polyglott, which had the learned German, Elias 
Hutter, as its editor, and had he finished his excellent design, 
it would have-been the first polyglott containing a German and 
French translation, its title being Biblia Sacra, Ebraice, Chal- 
daice, Grece, Latine, Germanice, Gallice. Of the Old Testa- 
ment it has only Genesis to Ruth; the Hebrew version of the 
New Testament which it contains was published in a separate 
and corrected form in 166]; and in 1798 it formed the basis of 
an edition intended only for the use of the Jews; this fact shews 
that Hutter’s translation is by no means a contemptible pro- 
duction, although it certainly was a mistake to insert the Greek 
article before nouns in construction. 

Another long period, 55 years, was allowed to elapse by the 
learned, before what is generally considered to be the third great 
polyglott Bible was published. A French advocate named Gui 
Michael le Jay, and several highly distinguished scholars, were 
the editors ; the advocate expended his whole fortune in enabling 
the Paris Polyglott (as it is now called) to pass through the 
press ; an instance of self-denial joined with a true love for learn- 
ing seldom met with in ordinary life. The Paris Polyglott was 
completed in 1654, and published in ten folio volumes ; it con- 
tains all that the Complutensian and Antwerp Polyglotts have, 
with the addition of a Syriac and Arabic version (with a Latin 
translation) of the Old and new Testaments. The sixth volume 
was printed in 1632, and is certainly the most valuable portion 
of this celebrated polyglott, as it contains the first printed edition 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch and Version. The polyglotts we 
have hitherto mentioned were all published on the Continent, we 
have now to notice the first published in our own country, by 
far the best, in every point of view, of any polyglotts hitherto 
printed,—two excepted. 

The London Polyglott was commenced in 1653, and pub- 
lished in 1657, in six folio volumes. Although nine languages 
are given, yet it must be remembered that not a single book is 
printed in so many. The editor, Bishop Walton, was assisted 
by Pocock, Lightfoot, Samuel Clarke, and several other learned 
Englishmen. The expense of publishing, etc., was defrayed by 
subscription, and Oliver Cromwell, as became a man who had 
Milton for his secretary, allowed the paper on which it was 
printed to be imported free of duty; this favour was acknow- 
ledged in suitable terms, and the Protector highly extolled and 
complimented in the Preface (p. 10). These passages however, 
are now only to be found in what are called Republican copies of 
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the London Polyglott, as the editors, willingly forgetting the 
great encouragement and assistance received from Cromwell, 
thought proper to cancel (in the remaining copies) with a mean- 
ness, we are glad to state, seldom met with in literary men, the 
two leaves containing the remarks referred to, and substituted 
three new ones with the compliments transferred to Charles II. ! 
Copies are said to be in existence with a dedication to His Ma- 
jesty. The first volume commences with seven dissertations by 
Lightfoot and others, Walton’s own Prolegomena follow, and 
then the Pentateuch in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Arabic, Syriac, 
the Samaritan copy and version, with a Latin translation of both. 
The second volume has the historical books in Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, Syriac, and Arabic, with Targums. The third volume 
begins with Job and ends with Malachi; the languages are the 
same as those in the second, with the addition, however, of an 
Ethiopic version of the Psalms and the Song of Solomon. Vo- 
lume IV. has the books called by Protestants Apocryphal, thir- 
teen in number, in the same languages as the second volume, 
and concludes with three Targums on the Pentateuch,—two in 
the Chaldee language, and one in the Persian,—all having Latin 
translations. The four Gospels in Greek, Latin, Syriac, Ethiopic, 
Arabic and Persian, form the beginning of the fifth volume ; and 
the Acts, Epistles, and Revelation follow in the same language 
as the Gospels except the Persian. The sixth volume is entitled, 
Ad Biblia Sacra Polyglotta Appendix. It contains dissertations 
by Dr. Samuel Clarke, Pocock, etc. ; the long list given of the 
passages in which variations have been found in the Hebrew and 
Samaritan texts is considered by competent scholars to be of 
no little value ; the volume then concludes with a dictionary to 
the Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek, and Latin texts, entirely out of 
place in a polyglott Bible, and only adds to the expense and 
nothing to its value. 

We have stated that this valuable work is surpassed in 
many respects by two other polyglotts. This opinion is founded 
on the belief that a perfect polyglott Bible ought to have three 
characteristics, namely; (1.) Nothing ought to go along with 
the text; no Targums, commentaries, &c., should be printed 
with it, as they do not form a portion of Holy Writ, and 
therefore are no use in a polyglott. (2.) A polyglott Bible, 
to be of full use, ought to be printed in as few volumes as 
possible; and, lastly, (3.) the price of it ought to be such as 
to enable the poorest scholar to obtain a copy. None of the 
polyglotts we have described can be said to possess any of these 
characteristics: this, however, is not the case with the polyglotts 
mentioned at the head of our article, as they have all the cha- 
racteristics we have just stated. 
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The Biblia Sacra Polyglotta Bagsteriana was published in 
1831, and is the only polyglott in one volume that exists; it has 
been for some time out of print, and the several languages it 
contains are now published in separate volumes. If we were 
asked to name the work which shewed the art of printing in its 
perfection, we could not but mention this superb polyglott, which 
contains nine languages, four being printed in each page; the 
Syriac New Testament is added as an appendix to the volume. 
The late Dr. Samuel Lee, of Cambridge, wrote the Prolegomena ; 
the languages are, the Hebrew (with the Samaritan Pentateuch), 
the LXX., the Vulgate, German (Luther’s translation), French 
(Ostervald’s translation), English (A. V.), Italian and Spanish 
(Diodati’s and Scio’s translations). 

The Old Testament portion of the polyglott Bible edited by 
Dr. R. Stier and Dr. K. G. W. Theile, is published in four 
octavo volumes, which are sold separate from the New Testament 
portion published in one thick octavo volume. The latter con- 
tains four languages, Greek (the Textus Receptus), Latin (the 
Vulgate of Van Ess), German (Luther’s), and English. The 
Greek text is accompanied with variations from Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, etc., and the English is King James’ Version, 
which the editors consider nearer to the original than Luther’s. 
The publishers of this volume can have no desire to obtain 
much profit from its sale, as they have fixed the price at nine 
shillings! The other four volumes contain the books of the Old 
Testament in four languages, Greek, Hebrew, German, and Latin. 
The learned editors have adopted the ancient division of the 
canon into three parts, the law, the prophets, and the writings. 
The first volume has the Pentateuch; the German text is that 
of Luther, and most valuable foot notes are given. “The works 
published by our fellow labourers,” say the editors in one of 
their prefaces, “can be compared by means of the foot notes, 
where Meyers’ emendations of Luther’s text, with the translations 
of De Wette, L. Van Ess, Allioli, and also the Berlenburg 
Bible, are printed.” The Latin text is the Editio Clementina, 
with the variations of the Editio Sixtina, etc. These two 
languages are on the second page of the polyglott, the first 
has the Greek and Hebrew (texts, the latter being that of 
Van der Hooght, as edited by Hahn (4th edition), the former 
is the Septuagint; the editions consulted are those of Bos 
(1709), and Holmes (1748), continued by Parsons (1810). 
The Greek text is placed in the first column, as the editors 
consider “it has an excellent claim to this, being not only 
the oldest, but also the first made use of by Jesus and his 
disciples.” When it is remembered that the number of quo- 
tations in the New Testament from the Old is considerable, 
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we cannot question the correctness of such a statement; for of 
the 263 direct quotations (this number when added to the less 
direct gives us 638), 85 are copied verbatim from the LXX, 
while 39 are nearly verbatim, and 114 give the sense. 

The second volume contains the “prophete priores ;” the pre- 
face states that, of the texts, two only require a few remarks 
from the editors :—“ For the Hebrew text, instead of Hahn’s, the 
edition of the Hebrew Bible by Van der Hooght, as published 
under the superintendence of Dr. Theile (1849), has been chosen, 
because it contains a great many variations not given in Hahn’s :” 
the Vatican text of the LXX., as published with the variations of 
the Alexandrine Codex, etc., in Dr. Tischendorf’s edition of the 
Septuagint, has been examined and made use of in this volume. 
The third volume has the first part of the “ Hagiographa” (the 
writings), or the poetical books, and of the texts the German 
translation is the only one animadverted upon in the preface. The 
editors state that, in their opinion, “ Luther’s translation of the 
Psalms and Proverbs is very satisfactory, shewing great ability 
and perseverance: if, however, any part of his translation of this 
portion of Holy Writ does not give satisfaction, it is the book of 
Job, which (as Meyer has said) even to this day no professor or 
teacher wishes to lecture upon. But it must be remembered 
that in Luther’s time no uncommon word was allowed to remain 
untranslated, hence the numerous guesses, etc., which are to be 
found where there is a difficulty in the original. In a word, we 
do not possess a correct translation of the book of Job, suitable 
for the understanding of the author. Fortunately however, 
it can be confidently affirmed that the honest emendations 
in Meyer’s Bible is an admirable commencement.” It is cer- 
tainly rather singular that these remarks are also applicable to 
our authorized translation of Job, as it is admitted that it is the 
most imperfectly translated of the books of the Old Testament. 
The fourth volume contains the ‘prophete posteriores, and the 
second part of the ‘ Hagiographa.’ The remarks of the editors 
on the texts are confined, as in a former volume, to Luther’s 
translation, of which they affirm that “no one in the present 
age who has a knowledge of Hebrew can deny the fact that 
Luther’s translation of the prophets is the imperfect portion 
of his Bible.’ They have, therefore, been obliged, in this 
portion of their polyglott, to make free use of the translations 
by other German scholars. The last preface has the name of 
one of the editors only, the other (Dr. Theile) having died 
“before the termination of the work,” at Leyden, on the 8th of 
October, 1854. The publishers state that for ten years they were 
employed in superintending the publication of this the cheapest 
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polyglott Bible ever produced in any country; and they also 
promise to publish a supplement containing the Apocryphal 
books, as they are of opinion that “the natural conclusion of a 
polyglott Bible is the last of the canonical books.” We regret 
exceedingly that the learned editors did not write their very in- 
teresting prefaces in Latin, for since the revival of learning, this 
language has always been considered by scholars of every coun- 
try to be the medium of communicating their investigations to 
one another; we, therefore, did not expect that the editors of 
one of the latest works published in Germany, that land of 
scholars, would have departed from this good old practice, which 
of late years has certainly not been sufficiently attended to by 
scholars. We also regret that Drs. Stier and Theile have not 
inserted in one of the many appendices to their valuable poly- 
glott the Vatican editors’ preface to their edition of the LXX, 
(1586), as it contains the best account of the Vatican MS., and. 
in fact, is the only one that can be relied upon by those who 
have not seen the Codex Vaticanus. 

Publishers are the commissariats employed by the republic of 
letters. Like all commissariats they are liable to err and to sup- 
ply the wrong article, or one not required, while the article really 
wanted, if it is not likely to remunerate them, is supplied in 
limited quantities, and at a price that must hinder those who 
require the article most from obtaining it. There are, however, 
two or three (would that we could say a hundred) publishers, 
both in this and other countries who do not allow themselves to 
draw large profits from books which they may publish, if they 
see that they are likely to become useful to that class of indi- 
viduals in the republic of letters who are unable to pay for ex- 
pensive works. ‘To this class belong clergymen and students of 
theology, and especially for their benefit are the two beautifully 
printed polyglott Bibles published by Bagster and Velhagen, and 
which we have just described, as they are sold at a price that 
enables them at once to procure a copy. 

The polyglott Bible is the scholar’s Bible; while paragraph, 
pictorial, comprehensive, and self-interpreting Bibles are for the 
million or the masses; scholars can not make use of them when 
studying the original. The question, Is a new translation into 
English of the Scriptures necessary ? is one not easily answered ; 
for if we compare the present translation with the original and 
the three great translations—the Greek, Latin, and German—it 
will be found, not only more correct, but also superior, in every 
point of view, to them all; and we could easily enumerate many 
instances proving this; one, however, must suffice. In Prov. 
xvil. 3, “ mazreph” is translated in the Greek, Latin, and German 
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as meaning “ fire,’’ whereas the word is from “ zreph,”’ to refine, 
and is accordingly translated in our version “ fining (or refining) 
pot,” although it would be still nearer the original to render it as 
meaning “refiner,” for the idea of a vessel is not conveyed in the 
original word. This superiority of the present English version 
arises in a great measure from our translators having rendered 
the original, both in the Old Testament and in the New, as 
literally as possible, and have thus preserved the oriental charac- 
teristic, and one that ought not to be forgotten either by scholars 
or general readers. Any translation of the Scriptures that has 
not the essential qualification of being literal will never be 
generally read ; on the contrary, new translations will always be 
issuing from the press; and the very fact that our present ver- 
sion has received, after a most severe examination, the unani- 
mous approval of modern scholars ought to make those who 
advocate a new translation to reconsider their arguments. A 
writer in a late number of the Edinburgh Review, in an article 
on paragraph Bibles, has stated some of those arguments, and 
has warmly advocated a new translation, giving as one of his 
reasons, that our present one is too literal, “word for word,” 
and gives instances, which, “as literally translated,” he considers 
must “bewilder the understanding of the reader,’ and he ac- 
cordingly gives examples, with the translation he thinks better 
and more suited to the understanding of the reader; they are as 
follows :—‘‘ A covenant of salt,’ means ‘friendly contract ;’ 
‘they are crushed in the gate,’ means ‘they are found guilty in 
a court of justice ;’ ‘branch and rush,’ means ‘the highest and 
lowest ;’ ‘the calves of our lips,’ means ‘the words of our 
mouths ;’ ‘rising early,’ means ‘ acting with alacrity ;’ ‘I have 
given you cleanness of teeth,’ means ‘extreme scarcity :’ such 
are the sort of Hebraisms which have been retained.” Now if 
we were asked to mention some of the most beautiful phrases 
in the original retained in our translation, we would name every 
one of the above examples; and if this arises, as we think it 
does, from retaining the Hebraisms, then we hope they will 
always be retained by our scholars in their translations. Omit 
the Hebraisms in the ode of triumph over Pharaoh, in the 
inimitable lament of David over Saul and Jonathan, in the 
triumphal song of Deborah, in the grand majestic imagery of 
Job, in the pathetic poetry of Isaiah, in the sublime songs of 
David, and you will render the most sublime language that ever 
was uttered or written by mortal man into poor wretched prose, 
unworthy of being read by the least intelligent of God’s crea- 
tures. Grant that our translation is too literal, and farewell to 
such poetry as the following :—‘ Sing, O ye heavens; for the 
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Lord hath done it: shout, ye lower parts of the earth: break 
forth into singing, ye mountains, O forest, and every tree there- 
in: for the Lord hath redeemed Jacob, and glorified himself in 
Israel ;” “The morning stars sung together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy ;” “The mountains and the hills shall break 
forth before you into singing, and all the trees of the field shall 
clap their hands.” The man that would wish to translate “ feed- 
ing on ashes,” as labour to no purpose; “at destruction and 
famine thou shalt laugh,” as security from universal distress ; 
“thou shalt be hid when the tongue scourgeth,” as protection 
from abuse; “ Mercy and truth are met together, righteousness 
and peace have kissed, truth shall spring out of the earth, and 
righteousness shall look down from heaven,” as peace and quiet- 
ness will be universal when truth and righteousness appear, is a 
man that has no music in his soul, and ought to be condemned 
to read and re-read the births, deaths, and marriages, as they are 
published in The Times, until he can repeat them at a moment’s 
notice. We do not, however, think that a new translation is not 
wanted ; far from it, as the obsolete terms in the present version 
ought certainly to be cancelled.” ‘The received translation,” 
says Dr. Turnbull, in his new translation of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
“has now been in vogue, without any material revision, nearly 
two centuries and a half, and bears the evident marks of anti- 
quity, in many forms of expression now obsolete or merely 
vulgar, and hence either obscure or offensive.” If the two 
societies, the Anglo-Biblical Institute and the American Bible 
Union, now established for the “greater completeness in the 
translations of the Holy Scriptures,” will guarantee that the 
common English version must be the basis of the revision both 
of the Old and New Testaments (the American Bible Union has 
done this with regard to the New Testament), then we cannot 
but wish them God speed; for, having such a guarantee, all 
who advocate the non-literal translation of the Scriptures are 
excluded from having any voice in the matter. Let our scholars 
study their polyglott Bibles more than they are in the habit of 
doing, and they cannot but succeed in any new translation of 
the Scriptures which they may undertake. 
P.S. 
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LEBANONs 


No mountains in the world are so widely celebrated as Lebanon. 
The interest attached to them from their connexion with sacred 
history and poetry, commands the attention of every student of 
the Bible. The glowing descriptions of their beauty and rich- 
ness, given by the inspired penmen, make us long to look on 
their noble scenery; or, at least, to learn from others whether 
their present state corresponds with their ancient renown. And 
yet, strange to say, there are few mountain ranges, in the more 
accessible nations of the world, of which less is known in the 
present day. Hundreds of travellers yearly visit Syria, and 
most of them pass over Lebanon, but they generally follow one 
beaten track, and seem to care for nothing beyond the line of 
their route. In my recent work on Damascus and the surround- 
ing country, I have given ample details of several excursions 
made among the less frequented parts of Lebanon, and Anti- 
Lebanon ; but it may not be uninteresting, even to those who 
have read that book, to give, in a condensed and connected form, 
some of the results of my researches among those mountain 
ranges which are known in Scripture by the name of LzeBanon. 

These two great parallel ranges, which together form the 
Lebanon of Scripture, commence in latitude about 34° 30’, and 
run in a general and uniform direction nearly from N.E. to S.W., 
through a little over one degree of latitude. They enclose be- 
tween them a beautiful and fertile valley, averaging about seven 
miles in width ; this is the Cocle-Syria of the ancients; but its 
present name is E/-Bukda (“The Valley”). The Bukda does 
not extend the whole length of the mountain chains. It opens 
out on the north into the plain of Hums, at the village of Ras- 
Béalbek, where the mountains begin rapidly to decrease in alti- 
tude; and on the south it is shut in by low hills about the 
parallel of Rasheiya. It extends from 33° 35’ to 34° 20’ N. lat. ; 
and is thus about fifty-five geographical miles in length. It is 
watered by numerous fountains and rivulets —all those in the 
southern and much larger section falling into the Litany; and 
those in the northern section flowing into the river Lebwek, the 
highest branch of the Orontes. The water-shed is about two 
hours and a half north of Bdalbek. 

Lebanon is much loftier than its sister range. The highest 
peak is that which rises over the cedars, at the head of the 
valley Kadisha. Its altitude is about 11,000 feet. The summit 
of Sunnin, farther south, is only a few hundred feet lower. 
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The average altitude of the whole range may be estimated at 
8,000 feet. The line of cultivation runs, in general, about 1,000 
feet below the latter. Above this line the mountain sides are 
bleak, and the scenery very monotonous; consisting of steep 
gravelly slopes, and rounded white summits. But farther down, 
the scenery, on the western side, is totally different ; and for 
rugged grandeur, combined with picturesque beauty, can scarcely 
be surpassed. I have traversed these slopes from the banks of 
the Lit&ny to the heights of Akkar, and never have I gazed on 
a series of such magnificent landscapes as there, in rapid succes- 
sion, presented themselves to my view. Several large streams 
have their sources high up on the mountains; and the valleys 
through which they flow to the Mediterranean, appear to open 
the ridge to its centre. The scenery on the Nahr-el-Kelb (the 
ancient Dog River), is peculiarly romantic. Lofty limestone 
cliffs tower perpendicularly over the bed of the stream ; below, 
the regular strata resemble the layers of stones in Cyclopean 
walls ; while above, the towering crags are not unlike the turrets 
and pinnacles of some noble Gothic buildings. In many places 
along the banks the rocks shoot up into fantastic forms, now 
like pier-tables, with broad top and slender pillars; and now 
with fluted sides like the front of a huge organ. The banks of 
the Nahr Ibrahim (the ancient River Adonis), are also strikingly 
grand. 

Throughout the whole of these slopes the rugged cliffs are 
scantily clothed with the evergreen oak, or the pine; while 
every available spot is carefully terraced and cultivated by the 
industrious inhabitants, and planted with the vine and the mul- 
bery. Hundreds of villages are perched on the mountain sides, 
surrounded by dense masses of the richest foliage ; while castle- 
like convents, still more numerous, crown every peak and cliff. 
When viewed from the sea Lebanon presents a picture, which, 
once seen, is not soon forgotten; but far deeper is the impres- 
sion left on the mind when one looks down through the vista of 
some of those magnificent valleys on the broad Mediterranean, 
stretching away to the distant horizon. The situation of the 
little group of cedars—the only remains of the noble forests 
once the glory of Lebanon—is very singular. The loftiest peaks 
of the whole chain sweep round like a semicircle at the head of 
the sublime valley of the Kadisha. The mountain sides rise up 
bare, monotonous, but majestic, to the snow crowned summits. 
Here, far above the head of the valley, and far removed from 
all other foliage and verdure, stand, in strange solitude, the 
cedars of Lebanon. It would seem as if they scorned to mingle 
with the degenerate trees of a later age. 
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The eastern slopes of Lebanon are much less imposing in 
appearance than the western. In the southern section, to the 
el of Beyrout, there is an abrupt descent into the Bukda ; 
and as this plain is about 2,500 feet above the sea, the range 
appears much lower as seen from the east. Northward of this 
parallel a side range commences, and runs along the side of the 
main chain to its termination. The slopes of the latter are 
steep, gravelly, and without features ; but the side ridge has easy 
and graceful swells, divided by picturesque valleys, which, in 
the neighbourhood of Zahleh, are covered with vineyards : to- 
wards the north this ridge is thickly clothed with forests of oak, 
wild pear, and hawthorn. Zahleh, the largest and finest village 
of Lebanon, is situated in a wild and beautiful glen, at the base 
of these mountains. It is the great stronghold of the Chris- 
tians, and affords a place of refuge for such as are forced to fly 
from the city or territory of Damascus. 

The prevailing rock in the Lebanon Mountains is limestone, 
which, toward the higher regions, is compact, and when struck 
emits a metallic sound. This limestone is of a much older date 
than the cretacious and chalky strata and deposits found along 
its western side and base. In most places it abounds in fossil 
shells, many specimens of which I have obtained in a beautiful 
state of preservation. At the village of Bhamdin, near the 
centre of the range, are extensive beds of oysters, and other 
bivalves of the same genus; with large numbers of spiral shells 
(Nerinea). Slabs of stone are found wholly composed of minute 
spiral and other univalve and bivalve species. Around the villages 
of Shimldéu and ’Ain’Andb are masses of spiral shells inter- 
mixed with Hippurites. Zeodes of great beauty occur about 
two hours below Bhamdin, also on a hill above Shimléu, and 
in the neighbourhood of Jezzin. In the northern section of the 
Lebanon range, in the district of Kesrawdn, are found casts of 
small fish, and sometimes the fossil skeletons, embedded in the 
rock. Long belts of more recent sandstone run along the 
western slopes of Lebanon, parallel to its course. A large part 
of the Metn is composed of this rock, and covered with pine 
forests; and the same layer continues along the side of the 
mountains below Shiimldéu, Abeih, and southwards. This is, in 
many places, largely impregnated with iron. Its color is a dull 
red. Between Jezzin and Jisr Biirghiz I observed another belt, 
and it is, perhaps, a continuation of the same which I crossed at 
Barik, in passing over the mountains from Jubb Junin in the 
Bukda, to Deir el-Kamr. Some parts of this strata are said to 
yield 95 per cent. of iron. In the Metn, near the village of 
Kurnayil, are coal fields, which were tried for a time by Ibrahim 
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Pasha, but afterwards abandoned. In some places basalt rock 
is found in dykes cropping above the other strata. 

Anti-Lebanon has hitherto almost escaped the notice of tra- 
vellers; and the short references made to it are nearly always 
inaccurate. In my recent work, entitled Five Years in Damas- 
cus, I have given a pretty full description of this range, and in 
the map attached to that book, it will be found delineated with 
considerable minuteness and a near approach to accuracy. 

The range of Anti-Lebanon rises up out of the great plain 
of Hums thirteen geographical miles south of that town ; and a 
little north of a line drawn between the ancient cities of Riblah 
and Zedad (now Ridbleh and Sudiud). The central chain runs 
thence directly S.E. (by compass) to the summit of Jebel esh- 
Sheikh,—the Mount Hermon of Scripture,—a distance of about 
seventy-five geographical miles. Its elevation, so far south as 
the fountain of the Barada, is pretty uniform, and averages 
nearly six thousand feet. Its loftiest peak, near the village of 
Bludan, has an altitude of seven thousand feet. The western 
slopes of this section sink down, abrupt and rugged, into the 
plain of the Bukda; and are almost wholly incapable of cultiva- 
tion. The scenery is often wild and grand, but, owing to the 
absence of large streams, and the inferior elevation, never equals 
that of Lebanon. 

The eastern slopes of this northern section are very peculiar, 
consisting of a series of three great terraces, supported by steep 
white slopes, surmounted by lofty walls of naked rock. The 
upper terrace is nearly two hours in breadth, and is about 2,500 
feet below the summits of the central ridge, which rises abruptly 
on its western side. The second terrace is considerably nar- 
rower, and about 1,000 feet lower than the former. The third 
is still narrower than the second, and some 800 feet lower. 
The ridges which form the supporting walls of these terraces, do 
not run parallel to the main chain nor to each other, but diverge 
considerably to the east like an opening fan. The lowest is that 
which bounds the plain of Damascus ; and it runs from this city 
in a serried line, along the border of the desert to Palmyra. 
These terraces, though not barren, have a bleak and desolate 
aspect, as they are totally destitute of trees. Water is not 
abundant, and, consequently, the country is but thinly populated. 
There are, however, some spots of great fertility, where there 
are large and thriving villages, such as Yabid, Nebk, Jerdd, and 
Kuteifeh. Some of the passes through the lofty wall between 
the first and second terraces, are very remarkable. They are 
large clefts in the mountain ridge, dividing it to its base, and 
are only a few feet wide. The grandest is at the small but 
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ancient village of Maldla, and is so narrow that a laden mule 
cannot pass through it. That portion of these mountain slopes 
between Malila and the valley of the Barada, is admirably 
adapted, from its soil and position, for the growth of the vine ; 
and here in a fine glen, surrounded by rich vineyards, is the 
ancient Helbon ; still celebrated, as in ancient days, for its choice 
grapes. Its people are now Mohammedans, and the juice of the 
grape is forbidden ; but the neighbouring convents of Saidandya 
and Maldla make some of the finest wine in Syria. 

The great central chain of Anti-Lebanon is completely cut 
through by the River Barada, whose fountain is on its western 
side, in the beautiful plain of Zebdany. South of the Barada 
the altitude of the ridge is not so great, and it is broken and 
irregular in its formation. The eastern slope to the foot of 
Hermon is a parched desert. There is here a broad sterile plain 
called the Sahra. This was formerly part of the tetrarchy of 
Abilene. At the western base of this section, a low side range 
begins at the village Mejdel ’Anjar, near the site of the ancient 
Chalcis, and runs parallel to it for a few miles; it then turns 
more westward, thus shutting in the Bukda on the south. It is 
not in any place joined to the main range; and, consequently, 
the statement that Anti-Lebanon is here divided into two 
branches, is erroneous. This side ridge is separated from the 
central one by the fine vale called Wady-et-Teim, which runs 
down into the Hileh. 

Jebel esh-Sheikh, or Hermon, rises up, a beautiful cone, at 
the southern extremity of the Anti-Lebanon range. Its eleva- 
tion I estimate to be between that of the mountain at the Cedars 
and Sunnin, or about 10,700 feet. This estimate is formed from 
a careful observation of the three mountains during three sum- 
mers. From my summer residence in the village of Bludan they 
are all full in view; and I could thus mark accurately the gra- 
dual decrease of the snow. During the summer of 1853, the 
snow entirely disappeared from all of them, so far as could be 
seen from the surrounding country. When I ascended Hermon 
in 1852, I intended to measure its altitude; but, unfortunately, 
I broke my barometer by a fall near the summit. From Hermon 
a lofty spur, called Jebel el-Heish, runs away southward, and 
finally sinks down into the plain of Jaulan at a little conical hill 
called Tell el-Faras. It will thus be seen that there is no con- 
necting link between the Lebanon and the Anti-Lebanon ; and 
that no part of the latter is on the west of the Upper Jordan, 
or any of its tributaries. 

The only rivers that descend from the eastern slopes of this 
range are the Barada and the ’Awaj,—the ancient rivers of Da- 
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mascus. A small stream runs down the vale of Helbon and 
enters the Ghitah. On the western side the only river whose 
source is in the mountains, is the Yahfdfeh, a branch of the 
Litany. The great fountain at Lebwek is in the plain at the 
foot of the range; and so also are those of Bdabek and ’Anjar, 
The geological features of Anti-Lebanon are, in a great mea- 
sure, similar to those of Lebanon. The rock of the ceutral 
chain is compact limestone, in which fossils abound. On one of 
the loftiest peaks, near Bludan, I have collected specimens of 
corals, echinites, spines of cidaris, chenopus, natica, and several 
species of bivalves. At Sik-Wady-Barada is a large deposit of 
fossil wood, containing trunks, branches, and leaves. Belts of 
sandstone are found, but not so extensive or numerous as in 
Lebanon. This range, however, bears the marks of much greater 
volcanic action than the other. The strata are, in many places, 
almost perpendicular. At one spot, about two hours E. by N. 
from Sik-Wady-Barada, the basalt occurs in large quantities ; 
and from the general character and forms of the mountain peaks 
around, I concluded that it was either an extinct crater, or the 
centre of some terrible igneous convulsion. The lower ridges 
along the eastern side are of a much more recent date than the 
central. They are generally chalky—the stone is soft and brittle, 
abounding in flints, both in nodules and veins, and containing 
some fine specimens of the Ammonite. Hermon is wholly com- 
posed of limestone; but at its eastern base commences the 
basalt field which covers the whole of the ancient Bashan. 








THE BOOK OF JUDITH. 


Tue recent discoveries of ancient Assyrian and Babylonian 
inscriptions will, perhaps, soon enable us to assign their true 
value to the apocryphal books of Judith and Tobit, and to de- 
termine whether they are mere idle fictions, or authentic histo- 
rical documents. 

It is known that the late Dr. Arnold of Rugby, a writer of 
no common acquirements and reputation, said that he could 
accept the’ book of Judith as authentic, if only he could find 
where to place it in ancient history. This may be deemed to be 
a confession, on the part of this illustrious scholar, that, with all 
his profound historical knowledge, he could not find where, in 
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the sacred or secular records of the past, to insert the expedition 
of Holofernes and the exploit of Judith. 

A writer on Scriptural Chronology, assuming the authenti- 
city of the apocryphal narrative of Tobit, says that from the last 
verse of this book we learn that Ahasuerus with the Jews was 
equivalent to Cyaxares with the Greeks ; and proceeds to draw 
the conclusion that the Ahasuerus of Daniel must have been 
(either the first or second) Cyaxares. The same author refers 
also to the book of Judith as containing authentic history, in 
order to shew a probability that there was a short interregnum 
between the reigns of Amon and Josiah. His words are— 


“Josiah, we know, was only eight years of age when he began to 
reign, and the year before his accession, B.c. 614 (?), falls in with the 
twelfth year of Nabopolassar or Nabuchodonosor, ‘ who reigned at Nine- 
veh’ (Judith i. 1), in which twelfth year, we read in the book of Judith 
(according to St. Jerome), the high priest Jehoiakim was ruling in Judea, 
the name of no king being mentioned. It is not improbable, therefore, 
that there was an interregnum of a few years before Josiah reigned.” 


The argument for a supposed interregnum before the reign 
of Josiah is here founded upon the fact that no king of Judah 
is once mentioned by the author of Judith, a fact which many 
will regard as in itself unfavourable to the claim of this apocry- 
phal work to be received as a record of events which really 
occurred. Indeed the majority of the readers of the scrip- 
tural books of the Kings and Chronicles, observing that it is 
the almost invariable usage of those books to name the king 
of Israel or Jerusalem in whose reign any remarkable hostile 
invasion of Samaria or Judea occurred, and that there is not the 
most remote allusion in those canonical books either to this 
supposed interregnum between Amon and Josiah, or to the 
expedition of Holofernes and his death by the hand of Judith, 
would be led to entertain suspicions of the authenticity of a 
supposed historical document, compiled by one of the Hebrew 
nation, which records such an event as the siege of Bethulia by 
Holofernes—an event which is evidently intended to be regarded 
as having happened several years before the overthrow of the 
Jewish monarchy by Nebuchadnezzar—without the remotest 
allusion to the name or existence of the king who was then 
upon the throne of Jerusalem. And we doubt not that we shall 
be able to shew presently that, from the plain statements of the 
writer of Judith, it is quite incredible that the death of Holo- 
fernes could have occurred during the captivity of Manasseh, or 
so late as even the first year of Amon the father of Josiah. 

Again, the author of a recently-published pamphlet on the 
Lost Tribes of Israel (whose object is to show that the Old Tes- 
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tament predictions concerning the restoration of the Ten Tribes 
were fulfilled at the return of the Jews from Babylon), has not 
hesitated to draw from the apocryphal book of Judith the fol- 
lowing argument to prove that many of the Israelites who were 
carried away by the Assyrians, returned to their own land before 
the commencement of the Chaldean captivity. 


‘©The book of Judith is valuable as shewing that, even before the 
Babylonian captivity, many of those (Israelites) taken away by the Assy- 
rians, had already returned. ‘ Now the children of Israel that dwelt in 
Judea heard all that Holofernes had done to the nations. Therefore they 
were exceedingly afraid, and were troubled for Jerusalem, and the temple 
of the Lord their God. For they were newly returned from the captivity, 
and all the people of Judea were lately gathered together, and the vessels, 
and the altar, and the house were sanctified after the profanation.’ (Judith 
iv. 1, 3.) From this, then, it appears that the temple, though profaned, 
had not yet been destroyed; and the mention of their being again sancti- 
fied, with other circumstances in the narrative, might lead us to believe 
the reference to be to the latter years of the long reign of Manasseh. . .. . 
It is of little importance to the argument, whether the book of Judith be 
a mere fable or not. We may even concede it to be very probably only a 
religious romance, though Prideaux ‘was most inclined to think it a true 
history.’ But it is undoubtedly a very ancient composition (?), perhaps 
written even before the Babylonian captivity, to which it makes no allu- 
sion (?): and the author could scarcely have represented Bethulia to be 
then inhabited by the Simeonites, unless it had been so in reality.” 


And it is elsewhere asserted in the same pamphlet (still 
assuming the authenticity of this apocryphal work), that “we 
learn from the book of Judith, that considerable numbers of 
those (Israelites) taken away by the Assyrians, had returned to 
their own land before the Babylonian captivity.” 


It may not, therefore, be inexpedient, at the present time, 
to examine briefly the claims of the apocryphal books of Judith 
and Tobit to be received as authentic historical or biographical 
documents. They are still appealed to in the discussion of im- 
portant points in Hebrew and Assyrian chronology and history, 
and merely serve to render more perplexed and entangled, ques- 
tions which are already sufficiently intricate and complicated. 

We shall begin by endeavouring to shew the thoroughly 
apocryphal and fictitious character of the book of Judith,* and 


@ Diodati thinks that the apocryphal book of Judith was the production of some 
Christian Jew; that it was written with the intention of doing honour to his nation ; 
and that, being of very little authority, it was carelessly kept from the beginning. 
Hence that diversity of copies, of which St. Jerome has spoken, who made a free 
translation of the work from the Chaldee. Diodati (as does our authorized version), 
follows the Greek text, which he considers to be in all respects the most correct. In 
this article we make use of our authorized version. Some useful remarks on this 
subject may be found in the edition of Calmet, published at London in 1830. 
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that no valid arguments whatever, either for or against the 
restoration of the Lost Tribes, or for the establishment or over- 
throw of theories connected with Jewish or Assyrian history 
and chronology, can be fairly drawn from such a questionable 
source. Nay, we think that it may be almost demonstrated that 
the anonymous author, while desirous of constructing an inte- 
resting tale which should not appear too improbable to the 
readers of the Bible, was comparatively indifferent how far his 
work might be consistent with the actual events of sacred and 
secular chronology and history. 

Let us first sketch, in a few words, the subject of the book 
before us, which evidently professes to describe events that 
occurred before the overthrow of the Jewish monarchy by the 
Chaldeans. A supposed Assyrian general, named Holofernes, 
led against the children of Israel in Samaria and Judea, an 
army exceeding one hundred and twenty thousand men, at the 
command of his supposed sovereign Nebuchodonosor, king of 
Nineveh, and about the eighteenth year of his reign. “The 
children of Israel that dwelt in Judea” were alarmed for Jeru- 
salem and the temple. The invaders laid siege to the town of 
Bethulia, and reduced the inhabitants to very great straits. 
Judith, a widow of the tribe of Simeon, visits the camp of the 
enemy, and captivates Holofernes by her great and surpassing 
beauty. She succeeds in putting him to death, and cuts off his 
head, with which she returns to Bethulia; the affrighted Assy- 
rian host retreat in disastrous haste and confusion ; Judith goes 
to Jerusalem to dedicate unto the Lord what she had taken 
from Holofernes, and remains in the city three months, during 
which period “the people continued feasting before the sanc- 
tuary.” She then returned to Bethulia, where she died at an 
advanced age, and the children of Israel experience uninter- 
rupted security and prosperity during the remainder of Judith’s 
life, and for many years after her death. 

Three or four extracts from this apocryphal book may now 
be placed before the reader, in order that he may better under- 
stand the true state of the inquiry before us. 


I. “ Judith increased more and more in honour, and waxed old in her 
husband’s house, being an hundred and five years old, and made her maid 
free; so she died in Bethulia: and they buried her in the grave of her 
husband Manasses. And the house of Israel lamented her seven days. 
And there was none that made the children of Israel any more afraid in 
the days of Judith, nor a long time after her death.” Judith xvi. 23—25. 


We cannot well interpret the terms, “a long time after her 
death,” to mean fewer than ten years. At the battle of Me- 
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giddo, where Josiah was mortally wounded, the security and 
prosperity of Judea ceased. Judith must, therefore, be supposed 
to have died at least ten years before that disastrous conflict 
with the Egyptians. It is also to be remembered that many 
wished to marry her, after her triumph over Holofernes, but 
she refused every suitor. This supposed fact, together with what 
is said of her surpassing beauty, forbids our thinking that Judith 
was advanced in years when she went into the camp of Holo- 
fernes. 

II. When Judith endeavours to remove the fears of Ozias, 
Chabris, and Charmis, the ancients or governors of Bethulia, 
she makes the following statement, which we are bound to con- 
sider was regarded as true both by herself and them :— 

“ Therefore let us wait for salvation of him, and call upon 
him to help us, and he will hear our voice if it please him. For 
there arose none in our age, neither is there any now in these 
days, neither tribe, nor family, nor people, nor city, among us, 
which worship gods made with hands, as hath been aforetime” 
(viii. 17, 18). 

The assertion—‘ neither is there any now which worship 
gods made with hands”—is an important chronological mark. 
Many of the Jews were idolaters from the accession of Manas- 
seh, and doubtless during his captivity. The same remark is . 
applicable to the reign of Amon, and, doubtless, also to the first 
eight years of the reign of Josiah. Hence the expedition of 
Holofernes must have taken place (if it ever occurred) after the 
return of Manasseh, and before the accession of Amon. And 
we may feel thoroughly assured, from the silence of the sacred 
historians, that no Assyrian invasion such as that by Holofernes, 
occurred after the eighth year of Josiah. 

But how are we to understand Judith when she reminds the 
governors of Bethulia of the past, in these words: “ For there 
arose none in our age, which worship gods made with hands, as 
hath been aforetime.” If we interpret these words according 
to their literal meaning, we must conclude that from the earliest 
recollections of Judith until the siege of Bethulia, Judea had 
been free from idolatry ; for we can scarcely suppose that Judith 
is, in this case, merely speaking of her own city Bethulia, when, 
immediately after, she alludes to the whole nation. Hezekiah 
might, perhaps, have made such an assertion in the twentieth, 
or even in the fifteenth year of his reign; but he could scarcely 
have done so in his tenth year. We cannot, therefore, reason- 
ably refuse to infer from these words of Judith that the land 
had been free from idolatry at least during the ten years which 
preceded the siege of Bethulia, and thus that siege did not 
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happen until at least ten years after Manasseh’s return from 


Babylon. 


III. We shall now transcribe, side by side, two passages, for 


the purpose of comparison. 


* Now the children of Israel, that dwelt 
in Judea, heard all that Holofernes the 
chief captain of Nebuchodonosor, king of 
the Assyrians, had done to the nations, 
and after what manner he had spoiled all 
their temples, and brought them to nought. 
Therefore they were exceedingly afraid of 
him, and were troubled for Jerusalem, and 
for the temple of the Lord their God: For 
they were newly returned from the capti- 
vity, and all the people of Judea were lately 
gathered together; and the vessels, and the 
altar, and the house, were sanctified after 
the profanation. Therefore they sent into 
all the coasts of Samaria’ and the villages. 
...+ Also Joacim’ the high priest, which 
was in those days in Jerusalem, wrote to 
them that dwelt in Bethulia... . charg- 
ing them to keep the passages of the hill 
country..... And the children of Israel 
did as Joacim the high priest had com- 
manded them, with the ancients of the 
people of Israel, which dwelt at Jerusa- 
lem” (Judith iv. 1—8). 


“Then said Achior the cap- 
tain of all the sons of Ammon, 
Let my Lord (Holofernes) 
now hear a word from the 
mouth of thy servant, and I 
will declare unto thee the 
truth concerning this people 

. .. Whilst they sinned not 
before their God they pros- 
pered, because the God that 
hateth iniquity was with them. 
But when they departed from 
the way which he appointed 
them, they were destroyed in 
many battles very sore, and 
were led captives into a land 
that was not theirs, and the 
temple of their God was cast 
to the ground, and their cities 
were taken by the enemies. 
But now are they returned to 
their God, and are come from 
the places where they were 
scattered, and have possessed 
Jerusalem where their sanc- 
tuary is; and are seated in the 
hill country ; for it was deso- 
late” (Judith v. 5—19). 





6 Very early in the reign of Ahaz (cir. 742 B.c. according to the generally received 


chronology,) Isaiah delivered this prophecy—‘*‘ Within threescore and five years shall 
Ephraim be broken, that it be not a people” (vii. 8). Sixty-five years later than 742 
B.c. would bring us down to 677 B.c., about ten years before the death of Esarhaddon. 
It has therefore been supposed, not without reasonable probability, that Esarhaddon 
sent into the portion of the conquered territory of the ten tribes lying to the west of 
the Jordan, that numerous body of heathen colonists of which we read in Ezra iv. 
2,9. Accordingly, at the very time in which the supposed Joacim is described as 
sending messengers into the coast of Samaria, instructing and commanding the people 
to resist Holofernes, Samaria was actually an Assyrian province, mainly inhabited by 
Gentile colonists, who were the subjects of the king of Nineveh, and under governors 
and officials whom that king had appointed over them. All these would treat the 
supposed Joacim’s messengers with contempt, and feel themselves bound to give all 
the assistance in their power to Holofernes, who commanded the armies of their law- 
ful sovereign. 

¢ We shall presently shew that there was no high priest at Jerusalem named 
Joacim or Jehoiakim, from the days of Aaron to the Chaldean captivity. 
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When the writer of the Pamphlet (alluded to above) on the 
question of the “Lost Tribes,” expressed his opinion that the 
apocryphal book of Judith is a very ancient composition, per- 
haps written even before the Babylonian captivity, “to which it 
makes no allusion,” he had evidently overlooked the speech of 
the supposed Achior, captain of all the Ammonites. When this 
Ammonite says—evidently speaking of the whole Jewish nation 
—‘ They were led captives into a land that was not theirs, and 
the temple of their God was cast to the ground, and their cities 
were taken by the enemies’”—to what else can these words 
possibly refer, if not to the captivity of the Jews, and the de- 
struction of the temple of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar and 
the Chaldeans. Accordingly, when the supposed Achior adds 
—“ But now are they (the Jewish nation,) come up from the 
places where they were scattered, and have possessed Jerusa- 
lem ”—he must be understood as speaking of the return from 
the Babylonian captivity. Indeed, in those copies of the autho- 
rized version of the Apocrypha which have marginal notes, the 
marginal reference for Achior’s assertion that “the temple of 
their God was cast to the ground,” is to 2 Kings xxv. 9—11; 
while the reference for the words, “now are they returned to 
their God, and are come up from the places where they were 
scattered,” is to Ezra i. 1—8. Hence it is plain that the com- 
pilers of these marginal notes were of opinion that Achior must 
be understood as alluding, in his speech, to the destruction of 
the temple of the Chaldeans, and the subsequent return from 
Babylon under Zerubbabel and Jeshua. Surely the speech of 
the so-called Achior, which makes the destruction of the temple 
by the Chaldeans, and the return from the captivity in Babylon, 
to have been prior to the overthrow of the Assyrian empire, 
should be of itself sufficient to shew not only that the book of 
Judith is a mere legendary fabrication, but also that its well- 
meaning and (if a Christian Jew) patriotic author was more 
than usually indifferent to the preservation even of the appear- 
ance of historical and chronological accuracy. It will not do to 
say that the Ammonite captain is here speaking figuratively, 
and setting forth idolatry under the idea of casting the temple 
to the ground, and the renunciation of idol-worship as a return 
to Jerusalem; such fanciful oratory must have been very far 
from the mind of Achior, and would have been wholly unintel- 
ligible to Holofernes. 

The captivity of the Jewish nation, spoken of by Achior (v. 
18), must, of course, have been identical with that mentioned 
in iv. 3. Yet the former was connected with the casting down 
of the temple to the ground, and therefore must have been the 
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work of Nebuchadnezzar and his Chaldeans after the utter 
overthrow of Nineveh and the Assyrian empire. The latter 
captivity (“the children of Israel were newly returned from the 
captivity,’*) had been terminated shortly before the invasion of 
Judea and Samaria by “ Holofernes the chief captain of Nabu- 
chodonosor, king of the Assyrians,” at which time Nineveh and 
Assyria were still so powerful (if Judith be history and not 
fiction) that there “had been talk at Nineveh in the house of 
Nebuchodonosor, king of the Assyrians, that he should, as he 
said, avenge himself on all the earth.” The fierce and mighty 
king had called unto him all his officers and nobles, among 
whom, doubtless, was Holofernes, and communicated with them 
his secret counsel, and concluded the afflicting of the whole 
earth out of his own mouth. The result of this consultation 
was that “they decreed to destroy all flesh that did not obey 
the commandment of his mouth.” And it was in the prosecu- 
tion of this all-the-world-destroying purpose that, after having 
subdued the borders of Cilicia and Jepheth over against Arabia, 
compassed the children of Madian, destroyed the harvests, flocks 
and herds of Damascus, and spoiled their cities, and after having 
filled with fear the inhabitants of Sidon and Tyrus, of Sur, 
Ocina and Jemnaan, of Azotus and Ascalon, Holofernes had 
advanced as far as Bethulia. Hence the captivity in iv. 3, which 
occurred several years before the fall of Nineveh and the Chal- 
dean captivity of the Jews, must be regarded as identical with 
the captivity in v. 18, which occurred after the utter overthrow 
of Nineveh and the Assyrian empire. How can these two con- 
tradictions be reconciled? It is not improbable that if the 





4 There is no proof in the Old Testament that a large portion of the Jewish nation 
was carried into captivity with Manasseh ; still less that they returned with him. 
“And the Lord spake to Manasseh and his people; but they would not hearken, 
Wherefore the Lord brought upon them the captains of the host of the king of Assyria, 
which took Manasseh among the thorns, and bound him with fetters, and carried him 
to Babylon. And when he was in affliction he besought the Lord his God, and hum- 
bled himself greatly before the God of his fathers, and prayed unto him. And he was 
intreated of him, and heard his supplication, and brought him again to Jerusalem into 
his kingdom. Then Manasseh knew that the Lord he was God” (2 Chron. xxxiii. 
10—13). What evidence have we here that ‘‘ the children of Israel who dwelt in 
Judea” were removed in any considerable number to Babylon with Manasseh, and 
were restored when he was released? We could not even gather from this passage 
that Jerusalem was taken on this occasion by the Assyrians, still less that the temple 
was profaned by them. Nor are we at liberty to suppose that the people were per- 
mitted to return and sanctify the vessels, altar, and temple from the supposed Gentile 
profanation, while their king still remained a captive in Babylon. At all events, the 
books of the Kings and Chronicles would seem absolutely to forbid the supposition 
that there is any other time, from the disastrous overthrow of Sennacherib to the 
death of Josiah, to which such an Assyrian profanation of the temple and captivity of 
the people, as the author of Judith mentions, can be assigned, unless it be the time of 
Manasseh’s removal to Babylon. 
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anovymous author could re-appear among us to be questioned 
on the subject, he would smile at our perplexity, and tell us to 
refrain from giving ourselves useless trouble. “I did not com- 
pose my little book (he would perhaps say) to please the taste 
of the nineteenth century. I wrote for readers with whom geo- 
graphical, chronological, and historical, accuracy was a thing of 
very third-rate importance, provided only I furnished them with 
the marvellous and amusing. At the same time, I willingly 
allow that I carried carelessness and indifference to historical 
and chronological accuracy too far in Achior’s unfortunate 
speech. And if any kind friend had pointed out, before the 
manuscript was finished, the blunder of making an Ammonite 
soldier talk of the destruction of the temple of Jerusalem as a 
past event, to Holofernes, at a time when, as I told my readers, 
a mighty king, named Nebuchodonosor, reigned in Nineveh 
over the Assyrians, I would have thanked him, and made Achior 
express himself more guardedly.” 

We are next to examine the quotation already made from 
Judith iv. 1—8. In this extract there are three points which 
require our attention, in reference to the present discussion : 
(1) the captivity from which the children of Israel, who dwelt 
in Judea, had recently returned: (2) the absence of all allusion 
to the name or existence of a king in Jerusalem at the time of 
the siege of Bethulia, Joacim, the high priest apparently holding 
the supreme authority: (3) the supposed fact that instructions 
were sent from Jerusalem into all the coasts of Samaria. 

The captivity—Who were they who had newly returned 
from the captivity? The children of Israel who dwelt in Judea, 
Were the inhabitants of Bethulia among those who had been 
carried away captives, and were now restored to their own 
country? No; they belonged to the tribe of Simeon, and 
therefore were not dwelling in Judea. And it is plain from the 
outline given of the previous history of Judith in viii. 1—8, that 
Bethulia and its immediately adjoining district had not been 
wasted by those who had carried the Jews into captivity. For, 
after the death of her husband, Manasses, she is described as 
having lived in the quiet and unmolested discharge of all the 
self-denying religious duties which could be expected from a 
Hebrew widow, who had resolved to continue in the state of 
widowhood unto her dying day. Indeed, so far was she from 
having been annoyed by Assyrian or Chaldean marauders, that 
her historian tells us— She was of a goodly countenance, and 
very beautiful to behold; and her husband, Manasses, had left 
her gold, and silver, and men-servants, and maid-servants, and 
cattle, and lands; and she remained upon them. And there 
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was none that gave her an ill word, and she feared God greatly ” 
(viii. 7, 8). We are also to understand (as we have alread 
seen) that there had been no prevalence of idolatry at Bethulia 
in the remembrance of the supposed Judith; and, therefore, it 
may seem somewhat surprising that the fierce Gentiles, by whom 
the Jews had been led captive, should not have extended their 
ravages as far as Bethulia. 

We have seen who were the captives, even the children of 
Israel who dwelt in Judea, and we now proceed to ask, when 
was this captivity, and who were the captors? Here we are 
again encountered by difficulties ; although many would at once 
confidently reply that the captors were undoubtedly the Assy- 
rians, and that the captivity occurred when the king, Manasseh, 
was taken to Babylon. They will allege that from the com- 
mencement to the close of Manasseh’s reign, no other period 
than that of this king’s removal to Babylon, abode there, and 
subsequent restoration to Jerusalem and the throne of his 
fathers, can possibly be assigned to such a captivity of the 
children of Israel who dwelt in Judea, and return to Jerusalem, 
and purification of the vessels, altar, and temple after the profa- 
nation, as are described in Judith iv. 1—3. If, however, any 
should ask, May not this captivity, return, and purification of 
the temple, have happened during the reign of Ammon, and the 
first six or seven years of his son Josiah, when this boy-king 
would be a comparative cypher, and the high priest be the virtual 
civil as well as ecclesiastical head of the nation? We venture 
to reply certainly not. The united reigns of Ammon and Josiah 
amounted only to thirty-three years. We have already seen 
that the death of Judith (a “long time after whose decease ” 
the children of Israel enjoyed immunity from the perils and 
desolations of war,) must have occurred not later than some ten 
years before the battle of Megiddo and the termination of 
Josiah’s life. Hence if the siege of Bethulia and decapitation 
of Holofernes took place in the first year of Ammon, these events 
must have happened about twenty-three years before the death 
of Judith. Hence, as she lived to the advanced age of one 
hundred and five years, she must have been eighty-two years old 
when she captivated Holoferness by her surpassing beauty, and 
coming secretly upon him as “he lay along upon his bed filled 
with wine, with his own fauchion smote twice upon his neck 
with all her might, and took away his head from him” (xiii. 
1—8). 

Having thus ascertained that the expedition of the so-called 
Holofernes, and the supposed siege of Bethulia, must have hap- 
pened (if the author of Judith be a writer of history and not 
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of fiction), before the death of Manasseh, let us turn to the 
second book of Chronicles, and see where we can possibly find 
room to place these important events. It is very evident that 
there is no room for them between Sennacherib’s miraculous 
overthrow, and the death of Hezekiah. We cannot believe 
them to have happened either between the accession and re- 
moval to Babylon of Hezekiah’s son and successor Manasseh, 
or during his forced abode at Babylon. For Manasseh was a 
gross idolater and sanguinary persecutor before he was taken to 
Babylon, and, doubtless, there was much idolatry still practised 
by many of the Jewish nation, during the captivity of their 
absent king. And we have already set before the reader the 
declaration made, at the time of the siege of Bethulia, by Judith 
to the elders of her city,—‘ There arose none in our age, neither 
is there any now in these days, neither tribe, nor family, nor 
people, nor city among us, which worship gods made with hands, 
as hath been aforetime.” Indeed, other considerations made it 
impossible to admit that the invasion by Holofernes occurred 
during the captivity of Manasseh. For it is particularly stated 
(Judith iv. 1—3), that, at the time of the advance of Holo- 
fernes, the children of Israel in Judea had newly returned from 
the captivity, and the vessels, altar, and temple, were sanctified 
after the profanation. But we cannot think that the captive 
people were released some time before their captive king; and 
if Manasseh had not been sent home before the expedition of 
Holofernes, it is most improbable that the (supposed) fierce and 
haughty Nabuchodonosor would have been in haste to restore 
the king of Judah to Jerusalem, when he had been exasperated 
at the tidings of the death of his general, Holofernes, by the 
hand of a woman, and the shameful rout of his vast army. It 
is also very plain, from II Chron. xxxiii. 14—17, that the puri- 
fication of altar and temple was not accomplished until after 
the return of Manasseh from Babylon. 

In order, however, that the reader may discern more clearly 
the neglect of historical consistency and probability displayed 
by the anonymous author of Judith, let him read attentively 
the following extract from the sacred historian, who thus de- 
scribes the conduct of Manasseh after his return from Babylon 
to Jerusalem. 


“Now after this Manasseh built a wall without the city of David, on 
the west side of Gihon in the valley, even to the entering in of the fish 
gate, and compassed about Ophel, and raised it up a very great height, 
and put captains of war in all the fenced cities of Judah. And he took 
away the strange gods, and the idol out of the house of the Lord, and 
the altars that he had built in the mount of the house of the Lord, and 
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in Jerusalem, and cast them out of the city. And he repaired the altar 
of the Lord, and sacrificed thereon peace offerings, and thank offerings, 
and commanded Judah to serve the Lord God of Israel.”—2 Chron. 
xxxili. 14—17. 


Are we not here plainly taught that, during all the period 
of Manasseh’s captivity, the idol remained in the house of the 
Lord, and strange gods in Jerusalem, the altar needed to be re- 
paired, and many in Judah did not serve the Lord God of 
Israel? Hence there is no possible place for the advance of 
Holofernes and the siege of Bethulia, until after Manasseh had 
returned and repaired the altar of the Lord. 

Again, in this extract from the sacred historian, a king of 
no common energy of character, vigorously and successfully 
exerting himself to put down idolatry in Judea, to fortify Jeru- 
salem, and to establish captains of war, in all the fenced cities, 
must be supposed (if the book of Judith be historically true), 
to have been a mere cypher, and to have so thoroughly dele- 
gated his power to the supposed high priest Joacim, that the 
apocryphal historian did not deem it requisite even to mention 
his name. If it be suggested that towards the close of his long 
reign of fifty-five years, Manasseh may have become incompe- 
tent to take any part in public affairs, the suggestion, even if 
admissible, would not extricate us from the difficulty. For, if 
we suppose Judith to have been only sixty years old when she 
captivated Holofernes by her beauty (and, certainly, thirty 
would be a more probable age), and if we add these to the ten 
years (the “long time after”), of national security after her 
death, we have seventy years of continued national security. 
If from these we subtract thirty-three years (the united reigns 
of Amon and Josiah), there will remain twenty-seven years, 
which would, of course, comprehend nearly the second half of 
Manasseh’s long reign. Hence, if the siege of Bethulia, and 
the death of Holofernes, occurred twenty-seven or even twent 
years before the death of Manasseh (and we cannot think them 
to have happened at a later date), we have no right, in order to 
save the credit of the anonymous writer of Judith, to suppose 
that this king was at that time unequal to take the lead in the 
defensive measures required by the Assyrian invasion under 
Holofernes. When, therefore, the author of Judith, professing 
to write of an Assyrian invasion, which, if real, must have 
taken place not long after the return of Manasseh from Baby- 
lon, and, at such a critical time, places the high priest, Joacim, 
at the head of the government, without one allusion to the 
name or existence of this prudent and energetic King Manasseh, 
such silence must go far to incline us to regard Judith and 
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Holofernes as imaginary personages, and the siege of Bethulia 
as a fiction. 

We must not omit to state that the conduct and language 
of Holofernes were such as to justify us in hesitating before we 
pronounce that the spoilers and captors, who were the authors 
of the captivity mentioned in iv. 3, were Assyrians. If Manas- 
seh and a considerable portion of his people had really newly 
returned from an Assyrian captivity, how was it that Holofernes 
was so utterly ignorant both of people and king as the book of 
Judith supposes him to have been. The following extract will 
serve to explain our meaning. 


“Then was it declared to Holofernes, the chief captain of the army 
of Assur, that the children of Israel had prepared for war, and had shut 
up the passages of the hill country, and had fortified all the tops of the 
high hills, and had laid impediments in the champaign countries: where- 
with he was very angry, and called all the princes of Moab, and the cap- 
tains of Ammon, and all the governors of the sea coast; and he said 
unto them, Tell me now, ye sons of Chanaan, who this people is, that 
dwelleth in the hill country, and what are the cities that they inhabit, 
and what is the multitude of their army, and wherein is their power and 
strength, and what king is set over them, or captain of their army?” 
—v. 1—3. 


If Manasseh had only been recently released from captivity 
by the Assyrian monarch, it is strange that Holofernes should 
have been ignorant even of his name, and, apparently, also of 
that of the city of Jerusalem. We may not unreasonably sup- 
pose that there were many Assyrians serving under Holofernes, 
who had formed a part of the army which had previously in- 
vaded Judea, and by which Manasseh had been taken and 
carried captive to Babylon. 

Closely connected with this point is the statement that “ the 
Jews sent into all the coasts of Samaria, and the villages” (iv. 4). 
Now it is clear from sacred history that in the sixth year of 
Hezekiah, and about twenty-three years before the accession of 
Manasseh (indeed, more than ten years before his birth), 
Samaria was taken, and the country became a province of As- 
syria, the majority of the Israelites having been carried into 
captivity, and Gentile colonists introduced in their stead. Sub- 
sequently, a large additional number of the heathen subjects of 
the Assyrian Emperor were settled in Samaria by Esarhaddon 
(Ezra iv. 2,9). Samaria, therefore, at the time of the siege of 
Bethulia, must have been a province of the Assyrian empire, 


and the majority of its inhabitants must have consisted of 


Gentiles, who united with their several forms of idolatry a cer- 
tain degree of worship to the God of Israel. To this fact there 
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is no allusion by the author of Judith, although it is so impor- 
tant that it must almost necessarily have been noticed in any 
authentic record of those times; and such silence forms no 
inconsiderable presumptive evidence against the authenticity of 
this apocryphal book. 

There is no record in the Books of the Kings and Chronicles, 
of the names of Judith and Holofernes, of the siege of Be- 
thulia, or of the three months continual feasting at Jerusalem, 
when Judith was there, shortly after the death of Holofernes. 
Add to this, that it is plain from the list of high priests, from 
Eleazar to the captivity, in 2 Chron. vi. 4—15, that there was 
no high priest named Joacim during the reign of Manasseh. 
And when to this it is further added that neither Josephus, nor 
any Jewish writer after him, makes any mention of the names 
of Judith or Holofernes, we cannot reasonably hesitate to con- 
clude that the book of Judith contains fiction and not authentic 
history ; that it was composed probably after the age of Jose- 
phus; and that writers on subjects connected with Jewish or 
Assyrian history and chronology, are not justified in appealing 
to a work so thoroughly destitute of all authority. 

We now come to a point in this discussion on which our 
data are, perhaps, not sufficiently accurate to be fully depended 
upon, but with reference to which Dr. Hincks and Colonel 
Rawlinson may be expected soon to throw increasing light. 

If we could ascertain correctly the length of the reigns of 
Sennacherib and his son Esarhaddon, it would, not improbably, 
decide the question before us. This, however, we are not yet 
able to do. Some have assigned eight, and the Greek writer, 
Polyhistor, eighteen years to Sennacherib. Colonel Rawlinson 
had come to the conclusion that eighteen was the more probable 
number, before his discovery of an ancient Assyrian inscrip- 
tion, in which he believes that mention is made of Sennacherib’s 
twenty-second year. According to some, Esarhaddon reigned 
thirty-nine, according to others, forty-three years. It is not 
improbable that the views of Dr. Hincks would diminish this 
period by ten years, and we may thus consider that Esarhaddon 
reigned, at least, not fewer than thirty years. 

The third year of Sennacherib partly coincided with the 
fourteenth of Hezekiah, who reigned twenty-nine years. Hence 
we infer that the accession of the former was in the eleventh of 
the latter ; and that, as Sennacherib reigned at least twenty-two 
years, he died about the fourth or fifth year of Manasseh. If 
Esarhaddon reigned thirty years, his decease occurred about the 
thirty-fourth of Manasseh. Even supposing that the Nabu- 
chodonosor of Judith was the immediate successor of Esarhad- 
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don, his eighteenth year, in which Holofernes is said to have 
set forth on his expedition against many nations, would nearly 
coincide with the fifty-second of Manasseh. On this view 
Judith would have been nearly eighty years old when she 
entered the camp of Holofernes. 

If we suppose Sennacherib to have reigned only ten years, 
and Esarhaddon thirty, the eighteenth of Nabuchodonosor 
would have very nearly coincided with the fortieth of Manasseh ; 
and the age of Judith at the siege of Bethulia must have been 
sixty-seven years. 

What we know of Esarhaddon from secular history alto- 
gether forbids us to identify this renowned sovereign of Nine- 
veh with Nabuchodonosor. 

Thus we see that the book of Judith’ is wholly inconsistent 
with ancient Assyrian history, and, whether we test it by sacred 
or secular history, in either case it can only be received asa 
work of fiction. 

Our discussion of the subject before us will not be complete, 
unless the statements of this apocryphal writer, with reference 
to Persia, Media, and Arphaxad, king of the Medes, be com- 
pared with the Medo-Assyrian narrative of Herodotus. The 
Arphaxad of Judith must, of course, be identified with the 
Phraortes of the Greek historian, according to whom this Me- 
dean king could not have been defeated and slain by the 
Assyrians earlier than cir. 635 B.c. Now Herodotus tells us 
that Phraortes (Arphaxad) was a great warrior, who, in addition 
to other conquests, subdued the Persians, and annexed Persia 
to his dominions. He next aspired to the conquest of Nineveh, 
which, at that time, was already abandoned by those neighbour- 
ing nations, who had previously fought under the Assyrian 





e They who think that the book of Judith contains authentic history, and that 
Holofernes and his master, Nabuchodonosor, were real, and not imaginary, personages, 
cannot reasonably contend that Judith was more than forty-five years of age when 
she captivated and slew Holofernes. This would make the siege of Bethulia to have 
occurred seventy years before the Battle of Megiddo. Deducting from this number 
thirty-three years (the reigns of Josiah and Amon), we have a remainder of thirty- 
seven. Subtracting this number from the fifty-five years during which Manasseh was 
on the throne, we learn that Judith slew Holofernes in the eighteenth of Manasseh, 
and the eighteenth (or rather the nineteenth), of Nabuchodonosor. Thus the reigns 
of Sennacherib and Esarhaddon must have been both included between the eleventh 
and twenty-ninth year of Hezekiah. 

We have seen a chronological table in which Esarhaddon is identified with Nabu- 
chodonosor, and Phraortes with Arphaxad. This is, indeed, to set the authority of 
the apocryphal book of Judith above that of the Old Testament, ancient Assyrian 
history, and Herodotus. 

It is very generally believed that Amon was born after his royal father’s return 
from Babylon. He was about seventy-two years old at the death of Manasseh, who 
must thus have returned from captivity, at least, somewhat earlier than the thirty- 
third year of his reign. 
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banner. Accordingly, he invaded Assyria with a Medo-Persian 
army, where his army was routed and himself slain. The nar- 
rative of the venerable father of history gives no countenance 
to the idea that the victorious king of Nineveh ventured to ad- 
vance into the mountainous regions of Media, but rather leads 
us to a contrary conclusion ; favouring the view that within two 
or three years after this disaster, Cyaxares, the warlike son of 
Phraortes, led a powerful army into Assyria, defeated the As- 
syrians, and laid siege to Nineveh. Hence, when the author 
of Judith tells us “that Nabuchodonosor overthrew Arphaxad, 
and became lord of his cities, and came into Ecbatane, and 
took the towers thereof, and turned the beauty thereof into 
shame” (i. 14), we cannot help seeing that these statements 
are inconsistent with the letter and spirit of the narrative of 
Herodotus. 

Indeed, the author of Judith is throughout at variance with 
the Greek historian. The latter seems to teach us, that it was 
the fierce and ambitious Phraortes who invaded Assyria, and 
was altogether the aggressor. Yet in Judith it is Nabuchodo- 
nosor who appears as the assailant, and who summons the Per- 
sians to his banner, as if they were still his vassals, and Persia 
had not already become subject to the sovereign of Media. 
And, whereas Herodotus would seem strongly to discourage 
the supposition that the Assyrians successfully invaded and 
overran Media after the death of Phraortes, the apocryphal 
book of Judith appears to teach us that both Media and Persia 
were so far subdued by the king of Nineveh, that Medes and 
Persians formed a portion of the army of Holofernes, at the 
supposed siege of Bethulia. For it is distinctly stated that at . 
the entrance of Judith into the Assyrian camp, “ the Persians 
quaked at her boldness, and the Medes were daunted at her 
hardiness” (xvi. 10). Herodotus also merely speaks of Phra- 
ortes as a fierce and ambitious warrior, but tells us that Ecba- 
tana was built by Deioces, and surrounded with seven different 
walls, in the centre of which was the royal palace. Yet, accord- 
ing to the author of Judith, it was Arphaxed (i.e., Phraortes, the 
son of Deioces), who built the magnificent fortifications of the 
Median metropolis. 

Again, unless (which is very possible,) we have mistaken the 
meaning of the author of Judith, Nabachodonosor is there 
represented as having achieved the defeat of Arphaxad’s army, 
the conquest of his cities, and the capture and spoiling of Ec- 
batana, within an improbably, or rather incredibly, short space 
of time, when we consider the character of the Medes, and the 
nature of their territory. He invaded Media in the seventeenth 
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year of his reign, and we read that on, or about, “ the twentieth 
day of the first month of his eighteenth year, he called unto him 
all his officers, and all his nobles, and communicated with them 
his secret counsel, and concluded the afflicting of the whole 
earth out of his mouth. Then they decreed to destroy all flesh 
that did not obey the command of his mouth” (ii. 1—3), 
This language seems, undoubtedly, to imply that his campaign 
against the unfortunate Arphaxad had been most successful and 
triumphant, and that Media was thoroughly subdued. If all this 
were true, we need not feel surprised when we read how, very 
shortly after, the Persians and Medes (xvi. 10,) were obediently 
ranged under the Assyrian banner in Nebuchodonosor’s pro- 
posed career of universal conquest. We might, however, wonder 
that Herodotus should have received such defective (not to say 
erroneous) information concerning this portion of Median and 
Assyrian history, so that he describes Nineveh, though still 
powerful, as abandoned at that time by her former confederates, 
and the hitherto-triumphant Phraortes as the ambitious invader 
of Assyria, expecting to crown the victories of twenty years with 
the conquest of Assyria and Nineveh. And so far was the father 
of history from supposing that Media and Ecbatana were sub- 
dued by the Assyrians, that the majority of his readers would 
conclude, from the tenor of his narrative, that within a year or 
two after the death of Phraortes, Cyaxares entered Assyria at 
the head of a powerful Median army, utterly defeated the Assy- 
rians, and laid siege to Nineveh. If it be said that we have no 
cause for surprise at the absence of all allusion in Herodotus to 
the expedition of Holofernes, as he was not writing the history 
of Assyria, we reply, “ probably not.” But Herodotus did pro- 
fess to give an outline of Median history ; and his entire silence 
on the subject of a successful Assyrian invasion of Media, toge- 
ther with the fact that the spirit and tenor of his narrative are 
very unfavourable to all idea of such successful invasion, may 
not unreasonably be accepted as strong presumptive evidence 
that Nabuchodonosor’s capture and sack of Ecbatana (like the 
siege of Bethulia by Holofernes), had its first existence in the 
imagination of the author of Judith. And it is not unimportant 
to observe that this strong presumptive evidence, coupled with 
what has already been advanced with reference to Judith, Be- 
thulia and Holofernes, may serve to shew that there is no rea- 
sonable, or even probable, ground for arguing that it may have 
been the disastrous rout of the army of Holofernes near Bethu- 
lia, which encouraged the subdued and humbled Medes to rise 
under Cyaxares against their Assyrian conqueror, and again 
invade the Assyrian realm. 
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Let us look a little more closely into this apocryphal writer’s 
account of the Assyrian invasion and conquest of Media. In 
the last verse of the first chapter, we read that, after the victo- 
rious campaign against Media, “ Nabuchodonosor returned to 
Nineveh both he and all his company of sundry nations, being 
a very great multitude of men of war, and there he took,his 
ease, and banqueted, both he and his army, an hundred and 
twenty days.” 

This campaign took place in the seventeenth year of the reign 
of the Assyrian monarch. Hence we cannot well avoid coming 
to the conclusion that this great banquet at Nineveh, of one 
hundred and twenty days, must have already ended, when, on 
the two and twentieth day of the first month of the eighteenth 
year, the elated monarch “took counsel to avenge himself on 
all the earth,” and that, therefore, about one hundred of these 
festive days must have elapsed before the close of the seven- 
teenth year of Nabuchodonosor’s reign. And we thus learn that 
Nabuchodonosor, in his seventeenth year, marched against Ar- 
phaxad, encountered and defeated the Median army— took 
also Arphaxad himself in the mountains of Ragau, and smote 
him through with his darts; became lord of the cities of Media, 
and came into Ecbatane, and took the towers thereof, and 
spoiled the streets thereof, and turned the beauty thereof into 
shame ”—and, after accomplishing all this, had actually arrived 
at Nineveh, on his triumphant return, more than three lunar 
months before the close of that same seventeenth year. All this 
might be neither incredible, nor altogether improbable, if, at the 
time in question, the Medes were an effeminate nation, their 
leaders destitute of energy and ability, their country a vast plain 
like Mesopotamia, and Ecbatana a weak and ill-fortified city. 
The story of this conquest of Media must, however, be regarded 
as utterly devoid of probability and plausibility, when we call to 
mind that the Medes were then the most warlike of all the 
eastern nations, that they had been trained and accustomed to 
warfare and victory under Phraortes during the twenty pre- 
ceding years, and that his son and successor Cyaxares was one 
of the bravest, ablest, and most ambitious princes of his day. 
But the already improbable narrative of Nabuchodonosor’s rapid 
career of Median conquest and subjugation becomes well nigh 
incredible, if we consider the marvellous strength of the defences 
of Arphaxad’s metropolis. Indeed the anonymous author of 
Judith would seem to have constructed this portion of his tale 
with a reckless disregard of consistency and probability (not to 
say credibility) ; and he should either have taken care to fortify 
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Ecbatana/ less strongly, or not have allowed Nebuchodonosor to 
return triumphantly to his hundred and twenty days’ banquet, 
until late in his eighteenth or even nineteenth year. 

For how does this apocryphal writer speak of the strength of 
the defences of the great Median metropolis? The reader will 
find that he somewhat minutely describes Ecbatane, as fol- 
lows :—(1.) The walls were constructed of hewn stones, three 
cubits broad, and six cubits long. (2.) The height of the walls 
was seventy cubits, and the breadth thereof fifty cubits. (8.) 
The towers thereof upon the gates thereof one hundred cubits. 
(4.) And the gates thereof were raised to the height of seventy 
cubits, and the breadth of them was forty cubits, for the going 
forth of mighty armies, and for the setting in array of footmen. 
(i. 2—4). And can the reader think so meanly of Cyaxares and 
his valiant Medes as to believe that they would allow the Assy- 
rians to make such short work with the cities and mountain- 
fortresses of Media, and, above all, with their almost impreg- 
nable metropolis, that Nebuchodonosor, on his return from the 
capture of the unfortunate Arphaxad’s cities, and the sack of 
Ecbatana, was able to arrive triumphantly at Nineveh nearly a 
hundred days (more than three lunar months,) before the close 
of the same year in which the war began? Did Samaria and 
Jerusalem, in the days of their degeneracy, and when their 
population had been sorely diminished, offer a long and stub- 
born resistance to the Assyrian and Chaldean armies, and are 
we to believe, on the mere authority of the anonymous writer 
of an apocryphal tale, that Nabuchodonosor succeeded in win- 
ning Ecbatana without an obstinate and protracted struggle on 
the part of Cyaxares and his bold and hardy Medes, exasperated 
by recent and unexpected defeat, and burning to revenge the 
national dishonour, and the fall of their martial sovereign 
Phraortes ? 

Opposed as are the contents of the book of Judith to the 
canonical books of the Kings and the Chronicles, to the received 
chronology of the Assyrian kings, and to the Medo-Assyrian 
history and chronology of Herodotus, they are scarcly less in- 
consistent with the generally-received view of the chronology 
and history of the Egyptian kings. 

Our remarks upon this point will be best introduced by the 
following extract, in which it is stated that Nebuchodonosor, in 
the twelfth year of his reign, sent ambassadors 


“beyond Jordan unto Jerusalem, and Betane and Challus, and Kades, 





f The apocraphal writer makes Ecbatana to have been almost as strong as Nineveh 
or Babylon. 
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and the river of Egypt, and Taphnes, and Ramesse, and all the land of 
Gesem, until ye come beyond Tanis and Memphis, and to all the inhabitants 
of Egypt, until ye come to the borders of Ethiopia. But all the inhabitants 
of the land made light of the commandment of Nabuchodonosor king of 
the Assyrians, neither went they with him to the battle, for they were not 
afraid of him; yea, he was before them as one man, and they sent away 
his ambassadors without effect, and with disgrace. Therefore Nabucho- 
donosor was very angry with all this country, and sware by his throne 
and kingdom that he would surely be avenged upon all those coasts of 
Cilicia, Damascus, and Syria, and that he would slay with the sword all 
the inhabitants of the land of Moab, and the children of Ammon, and all 
Judea, and all that were in Egypt, till ye come to the borders of the two 
seas.” 


What are the names of these two seas? 

To understand how absurd is this notion that a hostile and 
menacing Assyrian embassy was allowed to enter Egypt with 
impunity, not to speak of their passing through it to the con- 
fines of Ethiopia, between the twelfth and seventeenth years of 
Nabuchodonosor, the reader must bear in mind that the warlike 
and powerful Psammitichus I. was at that time king of Egypt. 
According to Herodotus and Africanus he reigned over the 
Egyptians fifty-four years, according to Eusebius only forty- 
five. Dr. E. Hincks states that— 


“various dates of Psammitichus up to the forty-fifth year were published 
by Young, having been communicated to him by Champollion; and M. 
Mariette has recently found a date of his fifty-third year. No reasonable 
doubt can then exist as to his first year having been the eighty-second of 
Nabonassar, commencing 6th Feb., 666 B.c.” 


According to the commonly received Egyptian chronology, 
Psammitichus I. began to reign cir. 673 B.c., he reigned fifty- 
four years, and died cir. 619 B.c. 

Dr. E. Hincks is of opinion that Psammitichus I. was born 
cir. 685 B.c., that he ascended the throne cir. 666 B.c., and died, 
after a reign of fifty-four years, cir. 612 B.c. 

If we follow the generally received view of Assyrian chrono- 
logy, Esarhaddon died cir. 667 B.c. Syncellus writes that Ninus 
(of whom nothing is known,) succeeded him at Nineveh; and 
Ptolemy says that Saosduchin succeeded him at Babylon. Dr. 
Hales supposes this Saosduchin to have been identical with 
Nabuchodonosor, and that he became king of Assyria in 658 
B.c. His twelfth year would thus nearly coincide with 646 s.c., 
and his seventeenth with 641 B.c. 

Now, if Psammitichus I. began to reign cir. 673 B.c., his 
twenty-seventh year nearly coincided with 646 B.c.; and if 666 
B.c. was the date of his accession, 646 8.c. would + ie coin- 
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cide with his twentieth year. On either supposition it is absurd 
to suppose that Nebuchodonosor seriously sent ambassadors 
with orders to pass through the whole length of Egypt to the 
borders of Ethiopia, and it is still more so to think that they 
would be allowed to advance with impunity even as far as 
Memphis. 

We add that Herodotus relates that Psammitichus I. be- 
sieged Azotus or Ashdod for twenty-nine years ; and if the siege 
really lasted so long, we cannot doubt from the tenor of his 
narrative, that Azotus was besieged by the Egyptians in the 
twentieth and twenty-seventh years of this king, most probably 
in his thirty-fourth year. Yet the author of Judith says that 
when Holofernes advanced from Damascus, they that dwelt in 
Azotus and Ascalon feared him greatly. The expedition of Holo- 
fernes (if not a fiction,) must have occurred about the twenty- 
sixth or thirty-fourth of Psammitichus, according as we suppose 
his reign to have commenced cir. 673 B.c., or cir. 666 B.c. 

One or two additional points yet remain to be noticed. Let 
the reader compare, as well as he may be able, with any good map 
of ancient Asia, the following account of the line of march of 
the army of Holofernes, when they had set out from Nineveh. 


** And they went forth of Nineve three days’ journey toward the plain 
of Bectileth, and pitched from Bectileth near the mountain which is at the 
left hand of the Upper Cilicia. Then he took all his army, his footmen, 
and horsemen, and chariots, and went from thence into the hill country ; 
and destroyed Phud and Lud,9 and spoiled all the children of Rasses, and 
the children of Ismael, which were toward the wilderness at the south of 
the land of the Chellians” (ii. 21, 22). 


In what direction did Holofernes lead his forces, after hav- 
ing spoiled the children of Ismael (Ishmael), which were toward 
the wilderness at the south of the land of Chellians? We 
should probably at once reply, toward Syria and Damascus. 
Not at all; for 

“Then he went over Euphrates, and went through Mesopo- 
tamia, and destroyed all the high cities that were upon the 
river Arbonai, till ye come to the sea.” 

Was this sea the Persian Gulf, or the Mediterranean? It 
would seem that it must have been the latter, as the next 
exploit recorded of Holofernes is that 





g These names of Phud (Put) and Lud, as well as those of Arioch (Gen. xiv. 1), 
Taphnes, Ramesse, Gesom, Tanis, and Memphis, were probably borrowed from the 
Pentateuch and the prophets. Nabuchodonosor is a sort of caricature of Sennacherib 
and Nebuchadnezzar. And the decapitation of Sisera by Jael, combined, perhaps, 
with some secular legend no longer extant, may have given birth to Judith’s adven- 
tures in the Assyrian camp. 
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** He took the borders of Cilicia, and killed all that resisted him, and 
came to the borders of Japheth, which were toward the south, over against 
Arabia. He compassed also all the children of Madian. Then he went 
down into the plain of Damascus in the time of wheat harvest.” 


One thing appears clear, that if Holofernes set forth from 
Nineveh in the spring of the eighteenth of Nabuchodonosor, 
he could not, in the irregular and circuitous course which he 
pursued, have reached the plain of Damascus until the time of 
wheat-harvest in the nineteenth of Nabuchodonosor. 

The author of Judith seems, also, to have been very care- 
less of historical consistency and probability in giving Baby- 
lonian and Persian names to his Assyrians, and in speaking of 
names of places which were not in use until after the return of 
the Jews from Babylon. 

Thus Nabuchodonosor was the name of a Babylonian or 
Chaldean, rather than of an Assyrian king. Holofernes is to 
be classed with such Persian names as Dataphernes, and Tissa- 
phernes. The name of Bagoas the eunuch seems to have been 
borrowed from Persian history. The following names of towns 
were not heard of before the Babylonian captivity :—Bethulia 
(but see Josh. xix. 11), and Cyamon, Esdraelon, Scythopolis, 
and Chellus. 

Some who regard the book of Judith as altogether a work 
of fiction, think that the anonymous author may have wished 
to set forth the Church under the name of Bethulia, 7. e., Virgin 
of the Lord : that Nabuchodonosor and the besieging host were 
intended to remind us of the warfare carried on against the 
Church of God by this world and its prince; that Judith 
(Jewess), represents the spiritual seed of Abraham—all true 
believers, and that her conduct and victory may serve to remind 
us that the true Church overcomes her enemies not through 
mighty armies, but through faith in God. We just mention 
this spiritual interpretation without dwelling upon it, as our ob- 
ject in this paper has been to endeavour to shew that the book 
of Judith is not merely fiction, from the beginning to the end, 
but also that its author so thoroughly neglected (either from 
indifference or ignorance), to attend to historical and chrono- 
logical accuracy and consistence, that we are not warranted to 
appeal to it as a work possessing the slightest degree of autho- 
rity, in the discussion of questions relating to Jewish and As- 
syrian chronology. 

G. B. 
Feb. 28th, 1856. 
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TRADITIONARY INTERPRETATION. 
The punishment of Hiel, the rebuilder of Jericho. 


Reverence for Holy Scripture will shew itself in earnest en- 
deavours to comprehend its meaning. Tried by this test, much 
of the attachment professed for the sacred books will be found 
to be rather a feeling of superstition than a reasonable vene- 
ration. We have known men who were vociferous in their 
protestations on behalf of plenary and even verbal inspira- 
tion, who have yet resented, as presumptuous and neological, 
any attempt to throw new light upon biblical obscurities. The 
principle of their reverence seemed to be that of their Teuto- 
nic forefathers, Omne ignotum pro magnifico; and they dis- 
guised from themselves their own ignorance and sloth by an 
ostentatious eulogy on the Bible as a whole, and by standing 
near it with uplifted eyes and hands, and exclaiming, “ O the 
depths !”” But as a zeal for God should be according to know- 
ledge ; so alove for his Word will be pure and acceptable in 
proportion as it is enlightened and intellectual. A blind affec- 
tion for the Book as a whole, without a diligent study of its 
separate and varied contents, is more allied to the superstition of 
the Ephesians who worshipped the image that fell down from 
Jupiter, than to the service of Christ’s disciples, who “ prove all 
things,” that they may “hold fast that which is good.” 

But even with the sincere student of the Scriptures there 
will be found, more or less, a disposition to rest on traditionary 
interpretation. To some degree, this is an inevitable tendency 
of the mind, a proper deference to that testimony on which our 
faith is built, and on which so much of our conduct depends. 
We cannot always be doubting and questioning ; such a state of 
mind is to the last degree dangerous, and generally is the sign 
of real scepticism, and often the precursor of confirmed unbelief. 
There is also a traditionary exegesis which is satisfactory, and 
which ought not to be disturbed or impugned ; such, for instance, 
as the application of the exclamation of Job, “I know that my 
Redeemeer liveth,” etc., to the Resurrection, or the formal 
statement of the Trinity as evolved from various passages of the 
New Testament by the early Church. To begin de novo with a 
determination to receive no meaning generally attached to a 
Scriptural text, until we can ourselves get it from the letter, 
would be a course as unreasonable as barren and futile. There 
are hundreds of subjects connected with theology and interpre- 
tation which satisfactorily rest on the moral evidence of the 
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concurrent and universal testimony of those who have gone 
before us. 

We make these preliminary observations to shew that in our 
present design we are far from wishing to unsettle that which is 
established, or to render doubtful that which has generally 
been believed. But nevertheless, there is a wide margin of 
debateable ground, where the student of Holy Scripture may 
exercise his faculties, in correcting what is wrong, and eluci- 
dating what is obscure. In illustration of what we mean, we 
have chosen a historical fact of the Old Testament. In Josh. vi. 
26, we read, “And Joshua adjured them at that time, saying, 
Cursed (x) de the man before the Lord that riseth up and 
buildeth this city Jericho: he shall lay the foundation thereof 
in his firstborn (1533), and in his youngest son (‘vry3) shall he set 
up the gates of it.” This threat has a somewhat singular aspect 
in this place, when first delivered ; nor does it receive much light 
when afterwards we are informed, in a manner equally concise 
and sententious, of the fulfilment of it. In 1 Kings xvi. 34, 
we are informed, “ In his (Ahab’s) days did Hiel the Beth-elite 
build Jericho ; he laid the foundation thereof in (3) Abiram, his 
firstborn, and set up the gates thereof in (3) his youngest son 
Segub, according to the word of the Lord, which he spake by 
Joshua the son of Nun.” This is all we find on the subject, 
and the brevity of the narrative leaves very much unexplained, 
and allows room for much speculation and hypothesis. This is 
one of the many texts which evidently presuppose, on the part 
of the readers, a knowledge of the subject treated of. The ac- 
count in Kings, especially, bears plain marks of being a record 
of something already understood in all its bearings. It is not 
so much a history as a memorandum, the details and filling up 
of which have not been supplied. Thus, while it doubtless told 
a full tale to contemporaries, or while reliable tradition lasted, 
to us it seems very obscure and mysterious. We long to know, 
but are obliged to be ignorant of, in what the punishment of 
Hiel consisted, or what sort of penalty is meant by his laying 
the foundations of the city in Abiram, and setting up the gates 
in Segub. 

But while we say that we are in the dark as to the nature of 
Hiel’s punishment, if we may judge from the opinion of the 
great bulk of expositors there is no mystery in the subject, 
since they, with great uniformity, make it to consist in the death 
of his two sons. We first looked into Kitto’s Cyclopedia of 
Biblical Literature, and under the word Hiel, the whole ques- 


tion is begged without a word of explanation, in the following 
metrical form :— 
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* Accursed the man in the sight of Jehovah 
Who shall arise and build this city, even Jericho ; 
With the loss of his firstborn shall he found it, 
And with the loss of his youngest shall he fix its gates.” 


In the article Jericho there is another reference to Hiel, and the 
terms employed indicate an entire ignorance that the subject 
demands an explanation ; a facile falling in with some conven- 
tional meaning :—“ It was about 500 years after Joshua that 
Hiel rebuilt the city, and suffered the fearful penalty that had 
been denounced against such an act of daring impiety ;”—thus 
leaving the nature of the punishment unexplained. Winer, in 
his Realwérterbuch, has not the name of Hiel, nor under the 
name of Jericho does he allude to him, although he says that 
it was fortified or strengthened in the days of Ahab, a meaning 
he thinks justified by the circumstances narrated. In Kitto’s 
Pictorial Bible, under Joshua vi. 26, it is said, “ This implies 
that the man should lose all his sons in the course of this for- 
bidden undertaking; the eldest when he began, the rest in the 
progress of the work, and the last at its completion ;” a most 
extraordinary gratis dictum, not only assuming the death of the 
two sons mentioned, but imagining that of a large family ; for 
which assumption we need scarcely say the text furnishes not 
the shadow of authority. Bagster’s Comprehensive Bible is 
generally excellent in its brief notes, but here it merely reite- 
rates the guess just given, intimating however that the text in 
Joshua is a difficult one :—‘ This is apparently a strange execra- 
tion. But it may be regarded as a prediction that he who re- 
builded this city should lose a// his children in the interim 
between the laying the foundation and the completion of the 
walls.” 

Professor Bush, of New York, in his Notes on Joshua, 
adopts the same view, but we will give the whole of what he says 
on the subject, for the sake of his confirmation of the opinion 
of Winer that Jericho was not rebuilt, but only repaired or for- 
tified by Hiel. 


“ That riseth up and buildeth,—that is, that attempts to build, that 
enters upon the work of building, that engages in it. This is often the 
sense of “rise,” in the sacred writers. The denunciation is here limited 
to the builder, and extends not to those who should inhabit the city after 
it was built, for that it was subsequently rebuilt and inhabited is evident. 
(See below.) Shall lay the foundation thereof in his first-born, etc.,—that 
is, shall lose all his children in the interval between laying the foundation 
and completing the walls; he shall, as it were, lay the first stone on the 
dead body of his eldest son, and the last on that of his youngest. This 
is said to have been fulfilled in Hiel, the Beth-elite (1 Kings, xvi. 34), who 
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rebuilt Jericho in the reign of Ahab, and “laid the foundation thereof in 
Abiram his first-born, and set up the gates thereof in his youngest son 
Segub.” This was 550 years after the utterance of the curse. The city 
does not appear, however, to have lain in ruins during the whole period 
from Joshua to Hiel, at least, if the “city of palm-trees,” mentioned 
Deut. xxxiv. 3, be, as is generally supposed, the same with Jericho; for 
we find this an inhabited place in the beginning of Judges (chap. i. 16), 
a short time after the death of Joshua; and the same city appears to 
have been taken from the Israelites by Eglon, king of Moab (Judg. iii. 13). 
Moreover, the ambassadors of David, who were maltreated by Hanun, 
king of the Ammonites, were commanded to tarry at Jericho till their 
beards were grown (2 Sam. x. 4, 5). It appears, therefore, that there 
was a city which went under this name long before the time of Hiel, unless 
it be supposed that the “city of palm-trees”’ was a different place from 
the ancient Jericho, though standing in its neighbourhood, and sometimes 
called by its name, which we think not improbable, especially as Josephus 
speaks of the site of the old city of Jericho, as if to distinguish it from 
a more modern one.” 


In the Commentary of Dr. Adam Clarke on Joshua vi. 16, 
we come upon some dissentient and suggestive matter, giving us 
a hint of another interpretation different from that we have 
hitherto indicated. Dr. Clarke says,— 


“We are not sure that this means that the children either died a 
natural or violent death on this occasion, for we may understand the 
history as relating to the slow progress of the work. Hiel having begun 
the work at the birth of his first-born, was not able to conclude before 
the birth of his last child, who was born many years after; and as their 
names are mentioned, it is very likely that the distance of time between 
the birth of each was well known when this history was written, and that 
the extraordinary length of time spent in the progress of the work, in 
which a multitude of vexatious delays had taken place, is that to which 
the prophetic execration relates. Yet the first opinion (that he should 
lose all his children by death), is the more probable.” 


On 1 Kings xvi. 34, Dr. Clarke returns to the subject which 
he had evidently studied more closely in the interval. He says, 


“There are ¢hree opinions on the text: 1. It is thought that when he 
laid the foundation of the city, his eldest son, the hope of his family, 
died by the hand and judgment of God, and that all his children died in 
succession; so that when the doors were ready to be hung, his youngest 
and last child died, and thus, instead of securing himself a name, his 
whole family became extinct. 2. These expressions signify only great 
delay in the building, that he who should undertake it should spend nearly 
his whole life on it; and thus the expression is of a proverbial kind, in- 
timating greatly protracted labour, occasioned by multitudinous hindrances 
and delays. 3. That he who rebuilt this city should, in laying the foun- 
dation, slay or sacrifice his first-born, in order to consecrate it, and secure 
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the assistance of the object of his idolatrous worship; and should slay 
his youngest at the completion of the work, as a gratitude-offering for the 
assistance received. This latter opinion seems to be countenanced by the 
Chaldee, which represents Hiel as slaying his two sons. None of the 
other versions intimate that the children were either slain or died, which 
circumstance seems to strengthen the opinion that the passage is to be 
understood of delays and hindrances. Add to this, Why should the in- 
nocent children of Hiel suffer for their father’s presumption? And is it 
likely that if Hiel lost his first-born when he laid thg foundation, he 
would have proceeded under this evidence of the divine displeasure, and 
at the risk of losing his whole family? Which of these opinions is the 
right one, and whether any of them be correct, I cannot pretend to say.” 


The German commentators, as is usual with them, endea- 
vour to support their opinions of these texts by critical reasons, 
Of these we need only mention two,—Rosenmiiller and Maurer ; 
both of whom take the 3 as indicating the price or penalty of the 
work undertaken by Hiel. This view is defended by Maurer by 
a reference to Gen. xxix. 18, and Deut. xix. 21; in the first of 
which, Jacob expresses a wish to serve for Rachel (tr); and in 
the second, life is said to be for life, an eye for an eye, etc., 
where 3 is used. But these examples are scarcely pertinent. In 
both of them the idea of exchange is the prominent one; but 
such an idea is not available in the case of Hiel. He did not 
give his sons for the foundation or for the doors of his building. 
We need go no further in our citation of modern authorities,— 
enough having been adduced to shew that one opinion has gene- 
rally been current concerning the penalty incurred by Hiel. 
Let us next consult the ancient and some modern versions, and 
see whether any light can be gathered from them to this obscure 
subject. 

The Chaldee rendering has been already given. This shews 
that while the view taken of the Hebrew was not very clear, it 
differed from the modern one, of Hiel’s son’s dying by the in- 
tervention of divine Providence. The Syriac in Joshua closely 
follows the Hebrew in the use of the preposition , and gives 
not the slightest variation of idea. In 1 Kings, it differs in 
many respects,—such as putting Ahab for Hiel, but it still has 
in Abiram, in Segub, Ephraem Syrus, in his Syriac Commen- 
tary on Kings, gives the text of Joshua as it is found in the 
Peschito, and then adds, “ that is, the beginning of building is 
the beginning of death ; and the completion of the city is the 
finishing of his race.’ The Septuagint, Vatican edition, in both 
Joshua and Kings, renders 3 by év; while in the former passage 
it gives a curious addition to the text :—“ And this did Hozan 
of Bethel ; in Abiron his firstborn he founded it, cal év to éda- 
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iat SvacwHévri, and in his youngest who was preserved set up 
its gates.” Schleusner says that the LXX. here have substi- 
tuted for the proper name Segub, an interpretation of it, the 
Hebrew word signifying one exaltatum et per exaltationem quasi 
in tuto positum. What the notion of the translators was it is 
impossible to gather from these materials. The Moscow MS. of 
the LXX. exhibits no variation here. The Vulgate in both 
places renders 3 by in, and in every respect follows literally the 
Hebrew, so as to give not the slightest explanatory notion. As 
far then as the ancient versions are concerned, all the doubt and 
obscurity of the original text remain. This is the place to ob- 
serve that Josephus adopts the idea of Heil losing both his sons 
by death. 

The stereotyped and rigid form in which the Hebrew prepo- 
sition is rendered by the older versions is relaxed when we come 
to Junius and Tremellius, who, both in Joshua and Kings, 
render pretio primogeniti, prefio minimi. Pagninus and Vata- - 
blus do not approve of this paraphrastic mode of translating, and 
confine themselves to in. Houbigant takes great liberties, ren- 
dering 2 in Joshua by in interitum, and in Kings by sanguine, 
adding, in the latter place, “addito sanguine ex medulla sen- 
tentie.” Luther falls in with the crowd and renders: “ Wenn 
er ihren Grund leget das koste ihm seinen ersten Sohn—it will 
cost him his first-born,” ete. 

But we will not multiply authorities, sufficient having been 
quoted for our purpose. From what we have adduced it appears 
that the general consent of interpreters sanctions the notion 
that, in a supernatural manner, or as a judicial visitation of 
divine providence, Hiel was deprived of both his sons. Some 
exercise a little fancy, and presume that he had a large family, 
and that not only its extreme members, but all its portions suf- 
fered the same fate. There is a dissentient voice heard, but it is 
that of a small minority, indicating another rendering; that, 
namely, of the curse consisting in a long and unfortunate specu- 
lation, consuming the prime of the days of the man who dared 
to act contrary to the malediction of the prophet. In the face 
of these conflicting opinions, let us follow an independent course, 
and endeavour to ascertain what the passages in Joshua and 
Kings really mean. 

Taking the Hebrew text as our only guide, we certainly can- 
not find in it the meaning so constantly put upon it. The 
expressions are too indefinite per se to warrant us in concluding 
that Abiram and Segub fell by God’s displeasure at the sin of 
their father ; nor have we been able to find any parallel passages 
where such a fulness of signification attaches to the Hebrew 
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preposition. Nor are we so convinced that the current exegesis 
rests on a valid tradition as to be willing to give in to it, and 
take it as the true one. The bald and servile rendering of the 
Hebrew preposition in the Syriac, Septuagint, and Vulgate, con- 
vinces us that the translators in each case were in doubt, and 
felt it their duty verbatim et literatim to follow the Hebrew. It 
must be confessed on all sides that if the Hebrew a does mean all 
that has been attributed to it in this connexion, it is a singular 
case; so singular and remarkable that the translators would 
have felt it their duty to explain it a little by a more equivalent 
rendering than either , év, or in; each of which leaves the mat- 
ter in obscurity. Some stress, indeed, might justly be laid on 
the Siacwbévrs of the LXX., as implying that Segub alone sur- 
vived ; but this is somewhat vitiated by the fact that the word is 
only a translation of the Hebrew Segub. More modern inter. 
preters seem to have adopted the view that Hiel’s family died, in 


- the absence of any more feasible one. There may have been a 


tradition to that effect, from the earliest times, and handed down 
to this day; but in our opinion, the doubt pervading the earliest 
versions is fatal to such a hypothesis. 

We decidedly incline to the opinion given above, that a 
long and protracted, and so far unprosperous course of Hiel is 
pointed out in the original texts. He began life young, and con- 
templating a long course and a numerous family, began to 
rebuild, or rather to strengthen and adorn Jericho. But mis- 
fortune followed him. He commenced his task in the presence 
of his first-born Abiram, and may have hoped soon to complete 
it, but losses, or incursions of enemies, or other obstructive 
causes, delayed the completion until his old age, when the doors 
or gates were set up in the presence of Segub his youngest son. 
He most probably knew of the curse of Joshua, although this 
does not follow ; but if he did, and his eldest son had died at the 
laying the foundation of the work, he would most likely have 
relinquished it. But, like most other predictions, the exact 
meaning probably did not appear at first, and nothing happening 
of a disastrous kind Hiel went on, and did not discover till too 
late that he had really undertaken what was destitute of the 
blessing of heaven. We know that men persevere in the face of 
trials which gradually come upon them, which would altogether 
check and discourage them if placed before them all at once. But, 
however long the truth may lie concealed, it will at length appear 
that those who dishonour God shall be lightly esteemed; and Hiel 
found himself in old age only finishing a work he had expected 
long before to complete and enjoy. In this interpretation no 
violence is done to the Hebrew text, and nothing strained or 
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far-fetched is advanced. We have proceeded, we believe, on the 
correct principles of biblical exegesis. The word wx, rendered 
cursed, means, often, only not prosperous, not blessed of heaven. 
A good man is blessed of the Lord; i.e., his ways prosper ; a bad 
man is cursed of the Lord; i.e., his schemes do not succeed. 
Then as to the meaning in the presence of which we have given 
to 3, it will be sufficient to quote Gesenius as an authority, or 
rather to adduce a passage where the preposition has such a sig- 
nification. Gesenius in his Thesaurus gives as the ninth mean- 
ing of 3, coram, ante (Gen. xxiii. 18) ivy we x3 bp, coram omnibus 
portam urbis ingredientibus, before, or in the presence of, all who 
enter the gate of his city. He considers the form as an abbrevia- 
tion of a larger one in constant use, when a thing is said to be 
done in the eyes, or in the ears of others. 

We have now done. Our remarks may serve to shew that 
traditionary interpretations are not always the right ones; and 
also that a little labour expended on a doubtful text will generally 
throw some light upon its obscurities. 








ON INSPIRATION 


InspiraTION has been sometimes spoken of, as if it were the 
primary question between believers and unbelievers. But this 
we hold to be a palpable error. The Christian Scriptures must 
first be established as to their genuineness, authenticity, and 
canonicity, on their own proper grounds of rational evidence, 
and then, and not till then, is the time to approach the question 
of their inspiration. If it were approached sooner, it would 
involve reasoning in a circle. Because we must go to the Scrip- 
tures themselves for our first information as to the fact of their 
inspiration; and we can only escape the charge of a petitio 
principii, by so establishing them on independent grounds of 
evidence, before we thus go to them, that they become sufficient 
and unassailable witnesses to themselves, in this respect. 

We are not, then, under the circumstances, guilty of the 
fallacy so often attributed to Christian advocates, of proving the 





@ Reprinted from the American Church Review for April, 1856. 
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truth of Scripture by its inspiration, and the inspiration of 
Scripture by itself. Far from it. The Scriptures rest on their 
own vast body of testimony; a testimony so varied and so con. 
sentient, so beyond all possibility of collusion or artifice, that it 
approaches as nearly to a demonstration as any moral evidence 
ever can. And this being so, we have an entire right to inquire 
of the Scriptures themselves, under what conditions they were 
written, and wherein, if in anything, their writers differ from 
the authors of all other books in the world. There is no reason- 
ing in a circle here. A hundred instances of analogous pro- 
cedure might be cited, were they needed. 

Now, in appealing to the Scriptures for information on this 
all-important subject, we may most properly place ourselves, in 
the first instance, on the declarations of our blessed Lord himself. 
These declarations look two ways. They have regard to the 
elder Scriptures, and to those also of the New Testament; to 
the former, in the way of recognition, to the latter, in the way 
of promise. And therefore, as regards the fact of the inspiration 
of the Holy Scriptures, they may be fairly considered as covering 
the whole ground. It is, however, with their latter aspect only, 
that we are here concerned. 

There were, then, four distinct occasions, on which, before 
his death, our Lord promised to his disciples the aid of the Holy 
Spirit. And these four promises may be arranged in two classes. 
In the first are to be placed the three found respectively in St. 
Matthew x. 19, 20; St. Luke xii. 11, 12; and St. Mark xiii. 11, 
with which is also to be taken St. Luke xxi. 14,15. In all 
these passages there is distinctly promised an objective, positive, 
external influence of the Holy Spirit, on “all the public occa- 
sions on which the apostles could be called upon to defend 
themselves, whether before councils or synagogues, before gover- 
nors or kings.” And that this promise was fulfilled to the 
apostles, is made so evident by the course of the subsequent 
narrative of their acts and words, that even such writers as 
Paulus and Strauss are compelled virtually to admit it. The 
words of Paulus are too remarkable to be passed without notice. 
“Tf,” he says, ‘‘ we embrace in historic glance the record of the 
origin of Christianity, from the last evening of the life of Jesus, 
to the close of the fifty days next following, it is undeniable that, 
in that short interval, something of a nature encouraging beyond 
what was ordinary must have taken place, to transform the 
trembling and irresolute apostles of that evening into men ex- 
alted above all fear of death, who could exclaim before the 
embittered judges of the murdered Jesus, ‘We must obey God 
rather than men.’ ” 
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In the second class are to be placed the very remarkable 
promise or promises, contained in the fourteenth and following 
chapters of the gospel of St. John. This promise demands a 
careful analysis. It will be found to be twofold, though it 
grounds itself on the assurance, that when the Lord has gone 
away from his apostles, he will send to them—and here again an 
objective external influence is pledged to them—the Holy Ghost, 
here described as the “ Spirit of Truth.” He is (1) to recall to 
their minds whatever the Lord has declared to them, and (2) to 
teach them all things (St. John xiv. 25, 26). For this great gift 
they have been prepared, by having been the companions of 
their Lord, while he abode on earth: and by it, and in it, old 
truths which they have learned from him, are to be brought 
_ to their recollection, and new truth is to be imparted from 
above. 

We can hardly fail to observe, that our Lord here recognizes 
the distinction between what has been called the human and 
the divine elements in the Scriptures. For here are obviously 
set forth two sorts of truths; one which the apostles already 
knew, and another which they did not know. The former the 
Spirit is to recall, the latter, he is to communicate. And thus 
the Redeemer’s promise expresses precisely the conditions under 
which reason would teach us a priori, if the Spirit were to be 
given at all, it must be given, to be effectual and sufficient for 
the purpose had in view. The former truths had already been 
directly declared to the apostles by our Lord; the latter were to 
be declared to them from him, by the vicarial agency of the 
Holy Ghost. He was all along the Revealer; the Inspiring 
Spirit brought back what he had already taught, or what the 
apostles had already seen, and communicated what, as yet, Christ 
had not taught them, the many things which he had to say to 
them, but which they were not then able to bear (St. John xvi. 
12, 13). 

Now it seems very clear upon examining the two promises 
of our Lord, that there is between them an important difference. 
The first, recorded in the Synoptical Gospels, relates to special 
personal exigencies, in which the apostles were told they would 
be placed, and in which, as matter of fact, we find they were 
placed. The promise, therefore, is, so to speak, personal to 
themselves ; intended for their personal encouragement, support, 
and consolation, when they should stand before Jewish sanhe- 
drims or Roman tribunals. But the latter, recorded by St. 
John, presents no such limitations or restrictions. The truths 
recalled to their recollections, or directly communicated by the 
Spirit, constitute that Gospel which they are to preach to every 
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creature, either by word or writing. And hence it is plain, that 
even if the first promises have reference to the words which the 
apostles were to speak before kings and rulers in the name of 
Christ, the latter cannot be so restricted; so that the foolish 
distinction—a distinction, let it be observed, which the apostles 
nowhere recognize—between their oral teaching and their writ- 
ten instruction, comes to nothing, and may be summarily 
dismissed. 

The apostolic history is a continuous comment on, and verifi- 
cation of, the Lord’s first promise. A transformation of the 
whole nature of the apostles seems to have followed Christ’s 
ascension, analogous to that described in the words of Samuel to 
Saul: “The spirit of the Lord will come upon thee, and thou 
shalt be turned into another man.” We find these poor fisher- 
men of Galilee, whose whole tone of thought and line of conduct 
before their Lord’s departure had remained so true to the cha- 
racter of “unlearned, ignorant men,” changed on a sudden into 
the courageous rivals of the philosophers and rhetoricians of 
their age. We see them, at first, restless from doubts, and 
fettered by prejudices, now immoveable in their convictions, and 
alive to each new aspect of the truth. Formerly timid and 
wavering, they are now fearless and resolved. Their delusive 
dream of temporal deliverance becomes a real assurance of eter- 
nal redemption. Their narrow estimate of the divine covenant 
with their nation expands, under the influence of the Holy 
Ghost, into the sublime conception of the “Israel of God.” 
Nor do the apostolic history and the apostolic writings any less 
explain and indicate the second fuller and less restricted promise 
of Christ. The apostles distinctly claim that the Holy Ghost 
and they, are witnesses to Christ, not independent witnesses, 
but he witnessing through them (Acts v. 32). They put them- 
selves on the same ground with “those holy men of old” who 
“spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost” (Eph. ii. 20; 
2 Peter iii. 2). They reject and even anathematize man or angel, 
who shall declare any other doctrine than theirs (Gal. i. 8); and 
this doctrine they never pretend to have discovered by the use 
of their own reason, but they always refer it to the gift of God, 
and the illumination of the Spirit (Eph. iii. 5). While if any 
one should be inclined to fancy that all this relates to the teach- 
ings by word, and not by the written instructions of the apostles, 
St. John’s assertion concerning his gospel, “These are written 
that ye might believe,” and St. Paul’s exhortation to the Thes- 
salonians, to hold fast to what they had been taught by word or 
by epistle (St. John xx. 31; 2 Thess. ii. 15), ought to shew that 
no such distinctions existed in the minds of the Apostles. But, 
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indeed, reason itself, if rightly directed, leads to the conclusion 
that such a distinction is as groundless as it is perverse. And, 
finally, this divine guidance is asserted to extend to the very 
language of the apostolic instructions (1 Cor. ii. 13; 1 Thess. 
ii, 18). 

Thus broadly and fully, then, was the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, call it inspiration or what you choose, promised by our 
Lord to his apostles, to furnish them with what they were to say 
in all their witnessings to him at every time, and in every place ; 
to recall to their minds his acts, his words, his divine instruc- 
tions; and to communicate to them such truths as were before 
unknown; words, instructions, truths, which were to form that 
precious heritage, committed to the church, to make men “ wise 
unto salvation.” Thus fully does the apostolic history verify 
these precious promises. Thus fully do the apostles claim and 
appropriate them, in all their completeness and integrity. 

And now, the sole objection against all this, alleged from the 
New Testament, is grounded on certain passages in the seventh 
chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians. The objection is, 
that in this chapter, the apostle distinguishes between what he 


- says by inspiration, and what he says by himself; and the con- 


clusion is, that some parts of the epistles are inspired, and some 
are not; whence, as Mr. Greg shrewdly argues, it follows, that 
“every man must judge for himself, which are which,—must 
separate by his own skill the divine from the human assertions 
in the Bible.” Were this really so, we certainly might as well 
give up the whole thing at once. But let us proceed to examine 
the chapter. 

The first five verses contain certain directions to husbands 
and wives in reference to a matter of mutual duty. Then, in 
the sixth verse, according to our English version, the apostle 
says, “ But I speak this by permission and not of commandment.” 
There is no real difficulty here. The apparent one, arises from 
the ambiguity of our word permission. Had the better word 
indulgence, or allowance been employed, the meaning of the 
passage would have been unequivocally presented, namely, I say 
this by way of allowance for you, not of command ¢o you. 

In the tenth and eleventh verses, the apostle discusses the 
law of marriage, introducing his decision with the words, “ And 
unto the married I command, yet not I but the Lord.” Now 
the idea is, that in this passage he distinguished between his 
own commands, and those received by revelation from Christ. 
But this is not so. He is, says Mr. Alford, “about to give 
them a command resting not merely on inspired apostolic autho- 
rity, great and undoubted as that was, but on that of the Lorp 
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Himsetr,’ so that all supposed distinction between the apostle 
when writing of himself and of the Lord, is quite irrelevant.” 
In other words, he is re-stating a command which our Lord gave 
while he abode on earth, and the contrast lies simply between 
that, and what he, as an inspired apostle, might give; not be- 
tween different commands of his own, given at different times, 
and under different conditions. Meyer and even De Wette are 
obliged to admit this; and the former says, “He... . distin. 
guishes here, not between his own and inspired commands, but 
between those which proceed from his own inspired subjectivity, 
and those which Christ maintained by his objective word.” 
This passage, then, affords no real ground for the objection. 

But still, it is urged, in verses twelfth and twenty-fifth the 
apostle says, “To the rest speak I, not the Lord,” and again, 
“T have no commandment of the Lord, yet I give my judg- 
ment.” Now, in the first of these passages, he is speaking of 
marriage, where one of the parties is an unbeliever, and in the 
second, he is giving directions concerning virgins; and by the 
language he employs, “he is supposed to intimate that, in cer- 
tain parts of Scripture, the author may write according to his 
own uninspired human judgment, although guided in other por- 
tions of his work by the Holy Ghost.” But the fallacy lies in 
supposing that the expression, “the commandment of the Lord,” 
means a communication made by the Holy Ghost to the apostle; 
whereas it merely signifies an express direction of Christ, given 
while he abode on earth, and which had now become historical. 
So that again, the apostle is not here contrasting what he says 
by the Spirit, and what he says of himself, but what he says 
reiterating already expressed commands of Christ, and what he 
says by the Spirit, in reference to cases, of which—since they 
did not then exist—our Lord had not, while he was on earth, 
spoken. Thus, Olshausen well remarks: “We find that the 
apostle distinguishes between what he says, and what the Lord 
says; between a definite command of Christ (évrayn), and his 
own subjective judgment (yva@pun). ... Suppose, therefore, that 
Paul had no traditional command of Christ upon a certain sub- 
ject ; yet we must esteem his inspired conviction as equivalent to 
such a command, for Christ wrought in him by his Spirit.” 

In all these three cases, then,—and they form the whole foun- 
dation of the objection under consideration,—the apostle is con- 
trasting, not his own condition of inspiration at one time, and 
non-inspiration at another ; but, express commands of our Lord 
delivered while he was yet on earth, “ appropriated and recalled 





6 The command of Christ, is in St. Mark x. 12. 
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by the assistance of the Spirit,’ and the inward suggestions of 
the Holy Ghost, by which he was guided in the work of his 
apostolate. In the first case, he declares that he is not uttering 
one of these inward suggestions, but is recalling and reiterating 
a law once spoken by our Lord’s own lips. In the last two 
cases, he declares, that he is not recalling and reiterating such 
a law, but is giving utterance to these inward suggestions. 
Still, in each and every case, he is under the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost, he speaks as an inspired apostle. In the first, the 
Spirit is fulfilling one part of our Lord’s twofold promise in 
St. John, that he should bring all things to the remembrance of 
the apostles, which Christ had said. In the last two, he is ful- 
filling the other part of the same promise, that he should teach 
them all things and guide them into all truth. The objection, 
therefore, falls; and the witness which the New Testament 
Scriptures has to the inspiration of their authors, is untouched, 
consentient, and complete. 

Such being the testimony of the Scriptures themselves, we 
may next proceed to inquire, did the universal Church receive 
the Scriptures in accordance with that testimony, and so con- 
tinue and carry it on? In answering this question, it is neces- 
sary to observe, that we are not to look in the early ages for 
“any elaborate theory, or series of systematized propositions on 
the subject of inspiration.” The very nature of the case for- 
bids us to expect anything of the kind. “ Distance,” says 
Mr. Westcott,’ “is a necessary condition, if we are to estimate 
rightly any object of vast proportions.” And the very living 
consciousness of the Christian body, the very fulness of its gifts 
and life, while it prevented men in that age from fully realizing 
that the then forming canon contained all that the Church could 
ever need, forbade them also to undertake a dogmatic teaching 
on inspiration, which the very harmony of opinion rendered 
needless. But they do make just that distinction between the 
New Testament Scriptures and their own or other writings, 
which affords the most valuable proof for our purposes; a proof 
which, if it were not more systematized and dogmatic, might 
well, by every rule of historical criticism, be regarded with 
suspicion. While the very absence of “recognized theory or 
system, serves but to exhibit in bolder relief how profoundly 
incorporated with the Christian consciousness of those times, 
was the belief in the inspiration of Scripture ; and undesignedly 
represents its depth, its fervour, and its source.” 





¢ In his General Survey of the New Testament Canon,—a work which forms one 
of the invaluable series of theological manuals, now in course of publication at Cam- 
bridge,—not in New England. 
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Time and space alike forbid us to attempt to exhibit the 
testimony of the Church to the inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures in detail. The result alone can be briefly 
stated. The line is unbroken from Clement of Rome to Au- 
gustine, and farther it is not necessary to follow it out ; and the 
voices multiply as time goes on. Through the age immediately 
following the apostles, through that of the Greek apologists, 
when Christianity was no longer a work of silence but of 
strength, when it conquered the intellect as well as the heart, 
through the Diocletian persecution, far into the Conciliar age, 
the line extends. From the great centres of Christendom, from 
Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria, Ephesus, and Rome, from East 
and West alike, the witnesses come forth. And while their 
witness varies endlessly in form, and is accompanied with un- 
numbered illustrations, still for substance it is all the same. It 
echoes and continues the witness of the Scriptures themselves, 
that they who wrote them, wrote them by the Spirit of God. 
There is a unanimity in the testimony that can only be accounted 
for by its truth. 

And yet, withal, there is just enough of exception to the 
unanimity, to bring it out in bolder relief, and present it with 
greater distinctness. There are the possible denials of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, and the undoubted ones of the Anomeeans. 
Mr. Lee’ certainly makes the case of Theodore more than doubt- 
ful. That of the Anomeeans, in the fourth century, he does 
not question. But the indignant manner in which their asser- 
tion that here “the apostle spake as a man,’ is treated as a 
thing before unheard of, proves that they were herein only 
denying the consentient belief of the Church. It is a case, 
where, most strikingly, the single exception proves the rule. 
And now we will sum up this testimony of the Church, in the 
eloquent words of Mr. Lee, feeling that no apology is requisite 
for the length of our extract. ‘This belief was no merely spe- 
culative tenet ; nor did it rest upon some general feeling that 
the writings which taught the doctrines of revealed religion 
were deserving of reverence. Their conviction of the divine 
source of that faith which the Bible unfolds, was not more firm 
than their conviction that the origin of the records which con- 
tain its history was, in like manner, divine. Proofs, equally 
incontrovertible, were given of both. The soldier of the cross, 
in our day, goes forth to heathen lands, supported, it is true, 





4 The mention of the New Testament is not intended to imply that there is not 
the same testimony to the Old. It alone is named, because it alone is here under 
consideration. 

¢ Donellan Lectures, 1854. 
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by the sense of duty, and animated by his glorious message : 
but he is also cheered on his path, and stimulated in his toil,— 
for he is but man,—by the consciousness of universal sympathy, 
and the tokens of public applause. Once this was not so. 
There were days when the Christian missionary, although in the 
land of his fathers, and surrounded by the civilization of the 
world, was encountered on every side, did he suffer his thoughts 
to dwell upon aught but the task before him, by the certainty 
of persecution, and contumely, and wrong. ‘If the Tiber,’ 
says Tertullian, ‘ floods to the walls, if the Nile does not irrigate 
the fields, if the heavens are shut, if the earth quakes, if there 
is a famine or a pestilence,—at once the cry is raised, Curis- 
TIANOS AD LEONEM. In attestation of the truth and origin of 
the facts on which Christianity relies, no more convincing proof 
can be alleged than the endurance of such trials, and the 
triumphs thus achieved. The proof, too, is one of which Chris- 
tian apologists in every age have not been slow to avail them- 
selves. But the argument should not pause here. It exhibits 
the Church’s belief in the divine character and inspiration of 
the Bible, no less than im the truth and heavenly origin of its 
contents. Jew and Christian alike were eager to sacrifice life 
itself, not merely in defence of the doctrines of revealed reli- 
gion, but of the very documents in which those doctrines were 
contained. Within so short a space of time as ten years before 
the public recognition of Christianity, the persecution of Dio- 
cletian carried torture and death to every section of the Church. 
The trial of the martyr’s faith was not now to sacrifice to the 
gods, or to adore the emperor ;—the edict went forth, ‘ Give 
up your sacred writings, or die.’ There was no longer that 
actual knowledge of the facts of Christ’s life, or of the teaching 
of his apostles, which had cheered the martyr Stephen, and 
supported the dying Polycarp. The personal recollection of 
such matters had now ceased; the belief in the facts had be- 
come, as with us, but historical; and yet such was the firm 
conviction of the divine inspiration and heavenly origin of the 
Scriptures of truth, that death with all its horrors was em- 
braced, rather than resign them to the heathen. To use the 
profound observation of Pascal: ‘This is a sincerity which has 
no example in the world, nor its root in nature.’ ” 

Thus, then, the matter stands as to the divine origination, or 
inspiration of the New Testament Scriptures. We find the 
genuineness, the authenticity, the credibility of those Scriptures 
established by a mass of rational evidence, such as pertains to 
nothing else : thus established, these same Scriptures, alike in 
the promises of him on whom they rest, and by the recorded 
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lives and words of those whom he commissioned to speak and 
write his truth, testify to their having done both under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost; and this claim is admitted by 
those to whom their words first, and then their writings, came, 
and it is carried on and continued, as the immemorial doctrine 
of the Church of God. Well, then, may a late writer say, 
“When the Church is asked for her proofs of the divine au- 
thority of the Scriptures, her first word is—testimony ; her 
second word is—testimony ; and her third word is—testimony.”/ 
And if this testimony is rejected, then with it, all historical 
belief of every kind, and relating to everything, must be aban- 
doned. 

Thus far, we have been concerned with the fact of the in- 
spiration of the New Testament writers: we now approach a 
subject which requires great delicacy of handling, and where 
there is much room for misapprehension, the theory of Inspi- 
ration; that is, in other words, the inquiry how the Holy 
Spirit acted upon those who wrote. Here Holy Scripture is 
silent, and doubtless it had been better if men had followed its 
example; if they had contented themselves with the fact, and 
attempted no analysis or explanation of what, in the very nature 
of things, must be a profound mystery. For apart from some 
specific reasons which we shall have occasion to notice further 
on, for the multiplication of theories of inspiration in modern 
times, the very fact of dwelling on and resting in any theory 
at all, is an indication of the decline of a living faith in, and 
conscious appropriation of, the thing. And, therefore, it is an 
evil. Still, men have theorized, and men will theorize, about 
inspiration; and, therefore, the present view of the subject 
would be even more imperfect than it is, were all consideration 
of this theorizing to be omitted. 

Before, however, we proceed to speak of it, we must pre- 
mise three important considerations ; which, if they are borne 
in mind, we cannot but think will do much to render theorizing 
on this mysterious subject harmless. 

First, then, it must be in the nature of things, that no 
theory can explain inspiration. It may say what it is not,—just 
as in the creed we can guard against denials of the faith,—but 
it can no more adequately explain what it is, than in the same 
creed, or in any other symbolical determination, we can ade- 
quately explain a mystery of the faith. Here, we think, is the 





f Of course, this is not intended to exclude the inward witness of the Holy 
Ghost, setting the final seal in individual cases; and lifting the teachings of the Holy 
Scriptures out of the regions of human testimony into those of divine assurance. But 
this follows on, and completes the work of Mr. Lee. 
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great yeddSos of Mr. Lee’s volume; which, while it is in many 
respects exceedingly valuable, is of very little value in the line 
which he had in view; in fact, not accomplishing what he pro- 
posed, simply because it cannot be accomplished. 

Secondly, the failure of any theory to account for the phe- 
nomena of the case, makes only against the theory itself, and 
not against the fact of inspiration. This is nothing more than 
a corollary from the preceding proposition, if indeed it is not 
rather a re-statement of it under another aspect. It is merely 
the application to the matter in hand, of a principle admitted, 
and familiar in science, on which it cannot be necessary to 
enlarge. 

Thirdly, it results from this obvious distinction between the 
fact of inspiration and any theory about it, that no theory has 
any right to claim such predominance and certainty for itself, 
as that the denial of it can be regarded as the denial of inspira- 
tion. The fact is divine, the theory is human. And however 
much one may be persuaded of its soundness, and its logical 
cohesion, still it is a human theory after all. The Scriptures 
set forth no theory of inspiration ; they leave men to construct 
such a theory, if they will have one, by logical deductions from, 
and rational analysis and synthesis of, the language in which 
they state the fact. Neither has the Catholic Church, or any 
one of its branches, adopted into its creeds, or symbolical col- 
lections, any theory so deduced and framed. The matter, then, 
is left to individuals, strictly and distinctly. And he who shall 
be so in love with his theory, as to confound it with its under- 
lying fact, and to denounce him who does not accept it as an 
unbeliever in inspiration, has pushed his possibly allowable self- 
complacency into a piece of insufferable self-righteousness. This 
is popery in all its essential abomination. ° 

We have passed, then, out of the region of divine truth in 
regard to inspiration, and have entered on that of human spe- 
culation. We have no Scriptures, no creed, no symbol, no con- 
fession to appeal to in the way of a formal statement. We are 
concerned with the reasonings and opinions of individual men. 
In considering these, it is but natural that we should go first to 
the early Church. But in regard to this, we have already 
noticed the singular absence of theory which it presents. There 
is nothing systematized and arranged. The nearest that the 
early doctors approach to any theory, is when they employ that 
favourite comparison in which they represent the inspired 
writers as musical instruments played upon by the Spirit; a 
comparison “ obviously suggested by the primary sense of the 
word Spirit.” And yet we can more readily find what they did 
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not mean by this comparison, than what,—approaching to a 
theory,—they did intend to express by it. For there were two 
systems into contact with which they were brought, and whose 
false claims in the matter of inspiration they were obliged to 
expose. These were, heathenism on the one side, and Mon- 
tanism on the other. Both systems agreed in their views of 
inspiration. The pdvris of heathenism and the prophet of 
Montanism, both were supposed to lose their individual con- 
sciousness, and to be in a state of unconscious ecstasy ; that is, 
they became mere automatical machines under the inspiring 
influence. Now, this very idea of a state of unconsciousness, is 
urged by the Christian orthodox opponents of these two sys- 
tems, as proof that their inspirations could not proceed from 
the Holy Ghost.? And whatever may be the logical value of 
the argument, it at least shews,—and we adduce it for this 
purpose only,—that the inspired Christian writers were not be- 
lieved to be unconscious machines ; that whatever the comparison 
alluded to meant, it did not mean this; and that the fathers 
who from the time of Justin Martyr employ it, and many of 
whom were the opponents alike of heathenism and Montanism, 
recognized in the inspiration of the New Testament writers the 
co-existence of divine and human agencies, the co-operation of 
the human and the divine intelligence. And thus much seems 
to be all, or nearly all, that we can collect in the way of a 
theory of inspiration, down to the period of the Reformation. 
The fathers seem to have mainly contented themselves with the 
fact ; which they rested, first on the testimony of the Scriptures ; 
next, on the continuous and unbroken testimony of the Church ; 
and lastly, for individuals, on the internal witness in the be- 
liever’s soul, of the same Holy Spirit which inspired the 
aposttes. 

Still, as time went on, influences were coming to bear on all 
these grounds of belief in the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
which tended to lead men unduly to value theories of inspira- 
tion; and which doubtless did lead to the variety of theories 
which, since the middle of the sixteenth century, have from 
time to time arisen. To begin with, Scripture itself was greatly 
out of sight for a long period antedating the Reformation, and 
its testimony in this, as in other matters, was in a good degree 
unknown. The ¢estimony of the continuous Church was sup- 


planted by the authority of the ewisting Church. While the 





g The only instances when inspiration is believed by the fathers to consist with 
the unconsciousness of the person inspired, are such cases as Balaam and Caiaphas, 
whose unworthiness made this distinction between them and the sacred writers. But 
this only brings out more clearly the view here insisted on. 
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responsibilities and the position of the individual Christian, to- 
gether with his individual relation to the Holy Spirit, were to a 
great extent lost, in that merging of the individual in the whole 
corporate Christian body, into which the precious doctrine of 
membership in the Church of Christ had been corrupted. It is 
obvious, therefore, that every element of that foundation, on 
which the early Church rested her belief in the fact of inspira- 
tion, was either perverted or obscured. At this juncture, the 
Reformation came; we speak now, not of England, but of the 
continent of Europe. The Scriptures were restored. The doc- 
trine of the individual internal witness was restored—for, in 
fact, the corporate existence of the. Christian was soon almost 
as much ignored as his individuality had been. Two elements 
of the old foundation were in men’s hands. But it was not 
seen that there was any difference between the testimony of the 
continuous churches and the authority of the existing church ; 
so that both were rejected together. And then, to fill the gap 
thus left between the external testimony of Scripture itself, and 
the inward witnessing of the Spirit, theories of inspiration were 
devised, which thus took the place of the testimony of the 
Church. England was, at least partially, an exception to this 
course of things. There, the testimony of the continuous 
Church was recognized as a different thing from the authority 
of the existing Church. The Church of England, therefore, has 
contented herself with doing what the early Church did, namely, 
asserting the fact of inspiration, without meddling with its 
theory. While theories themselves have rarely, if ever, ori- 
ginated in her, but have been introduced from outside, as suited 
the wants or views of those who have brought them in. 

Now, we confess all these considerations cause us to take 
small interest in theories of inspiration. Those who are in- 
terested in them, will find much curious information, and many 
suggestive thoughts, in Mr. Lee’s Lectures, the great fault of 
which, as we have already intimated, seems to us to be, that a 
great deal too much importance is assigned in them to theory, 
as compared with fact. God help us, if our faith in the inspira- 
tion of his Holy Word is to be dependent on the construction 
of a satisfactory and exhaustive theory about it, by the fallible 
intellect of man! It is a mischievous error to suppose it ; an 
error fraught with fatal consequences. For what theory, how- 
ever cleverly contrived, can man devise, in which some more 
clever theory-monger cannot pick flaws, and point out defects 
and inconsistencies? And then, at once, the cry is raised, that 
the inspiration of the Scriptures is disproved! But it is not so. 
All the theories as to how the apostles were inspired, that ever 
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have been, or that ever shall be, might be scattered to the four 
winds of heaven, and the fact of the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures would still remain untouched : that rests on a basis stronger 
than man’s theories,—on the promise of Christ ; the witness of 
the Scriptures themselves ; the witness of the continuous Church ; 
the witness of the Holy Ghost lifting man from the regions of 
earthly testimony into those of a heavenly assurance, changing 
the persuasions of human witnessing into the certainties of divine 
attestation. And while theories vanish in endless succession, 
this is a foundation which neither man nor devil can destroy. 

Still, there are certain accessory facts which any theory of 
inspiration is bound to recognize, and incorporate into itself. 
So that the right to theorize cannot be regarded as unlimited 
and unrestrained. And having stated these, we shall tax the 
attention of our readers no further. 

First, the distinction between revelation and inspiration 
must be kept in view. The merest glance at the Holy Scrip- 
tures shews, that there are contained in them some facts and 
truths which the human mind itself can arrive at by its ordi- 
nary processes, and means of obtaining knowledge ; and others 
which can only be known by a supernatural communication. 
The latter alone belong to revelation, but inspiration deals with 
both. “By revelation we understand a direct communication 
from God to man, either of such knowledge as man could not 
of himself attain to, because its subject matter transcends 
human sagacity, or human reason,—or which (although it might 
have been attained in the ordinary way) was not, in point of 
fact, from whatever cause known to the person who received the 
revelation. By inspiration, on the other hand, we understand 
that actuating energy of the Holy Spirit, guided by which the 
human agents chosen by God, have officially proclaimed his will 
by word of mouth, or have committed to writing the several 
portions of the Bible.” 

Secondly, the fact must be recognized, that in the work of 
inspiration, two distinct elements co-operate with each other ; 
namely, the Spirit of God, and the human intelligence. And 
it cannot be permitted, that one of these shall be regarded as 
absorbing and nullifying the other. 

Thirdly, it must be admitted that all the New Testament is 
inspired. The only alleged scriptural ground for denying this, 
has already been considered, and shewn to be unreal and futile. 





__ 4 We speak of the New Testament only, because that alone is here under con- 
sideration : not because there is any difference in this respect between it and the 
elder Scriptures. 
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While the indignant way in which the notions of the Anomceans 
were denied, shews that the early Church knew no such idea as 
they entertained,—that the apostles spoke at one time as men, 
and at another by inspiration. The notion bears absurdity on 
its very face, and its ultimate issues can only produce infidelity. 

If these subordinate facts are kept in view, we see no reason 
why those who wish to theorize on this subject so mysterious,— 
and so much more a subject for devout thankfulness and medi- 
tation, than for discussion and analysis,—may not be permitted 
to do so, to their heart’s content; provided always they will 
remember that their theories are human speculations, and that 
the fact of inspiration is the TrutTH or Gop. 








GENEALOGIES OF ST. MATTHEW AND ST. LUKE. 


A brief Explanation of the Difficulties which arise from comparing the 

Genealogy in St. Matthew with that in St. Luke: being, in fact, a Synop- 

tical View of the chief arguments brought to bear on this subject by the 
Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey, and the late Dr. Mill. 


1. From the earliest period of the Church down to the fifteenth 
century no tradition was more clear, more perpetual, or more 
universal, than that which represented St. Matthew’s as the 
legal, and St. Luke’s as the natural, genealogy of Joseph. It 
was, indeed, not before the sixteenth century that the idea was 
started that St. Luke gave Mary’s genealogy. This idea was 
first put forth by a Franciscan, named Petrus Galatinus, in 
direct opposition to the universal consent of the early Church, 
and in contradiction of Luke iii. 23.—‘ Jesus was the son of 
Joseph, which was the son of Heli.”—(See Mill, p. 182; Lord 
Hervey, chap. 11.) 

2. It is very remarkable that these two genealogies unite in 
Salathiel, and the reason evidently is this. In Jer. xxii. 29, 30, 
it is prophesied in most impressive language that Jeconiah should 
have no children to succeed him. Now since St. Luke says that 
Salathiel was the son of Neri, we naturally conclude that he was 
not the real son of Jeconiah, but only called so, as having been 
adopted into the line of Solomon to fill up the gap there would 
otherwise have been in the succession to the throne—a proce- 
dure, indeed, in exact accordance with the law of Moses. 
Numbers xxvii. 8—11. 
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Moreover, this way of explaining the difficulty is borne out 
by the prophesy in Isaiah xi. 1,—‘ And there shall come forth a 
rod from the stem of Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of his 
roots.”” The word translated in our version “a stem,” is, ac- 
cording to Gesenius, “a stock or stump of a tree which has 
been cut down to the ground.” The image thus presented to us 
by the prophet is that of a tree which has been cut down to the 
ground, and from whose stump a new shoot springs up, or, as 
the latter hemistich has it, a sucker grows up from its roots. It 
is obvious how exactly this image describes the state of the case, 
if, the royal tree having been cut down to the ground by the 
failure of Solomon’s line in Jehoiachim, there grew up from the 
very stump or root of David another line—that of Nathan, to 
flourish with royal majesty and power in the person of Jesus 
Christ.—(Lord Hervey, pp. 14—18.) 

It may be objected that there is no need for two genealogies, 
as Nathan’s line would be sufficient to shew that Christ was of 
the house and lineage of David. Now to this it is answered, 
that, from 2 Sam. vii. 13—17, and 1 Chron. xvii. 14, we are in- 
formed that to Solomon was made the promise that Christ should 
be his heir; whilst from 2 Sam. vii. 12, Ps. Ixxxix. 35, 36, Acts 
ii. 80, we learn that Christ was to be of David’s seed. Hence 
we see that, since Solomon’s family was cut off in Jehoiachim, 
we require both genealogies—that of St. Matthew to prove that 
Christ was Solomon’s heir, and that of St. Luke to prove that 
he was lineally descended from David.— (Mill, p. 166.) 

Again, it may be objected that the use of éyévvnce by St. 
Matthew shews that Salathiel was really the son of Jehoiachin. 
But surely, then, we must agree that Ozias was the real son 
(ver. 8) of Joram, which is in direct opposition to the well-known 
fact that three generations intervened (see 1 Kings xxii. 50, etc., 
2 Chron. xxi. ete.). Further, this use of the word in a some- 
what wide sense is not peculiar to this passage in St. Matthew, 
but is found in the Old Testament, Gen. x. 13, 14, and 15—18, 
1 Chron. iv. 11, 12.—(Lord Hervey, pp. 48—56.) 

Another objection is brought forward, and is to this effect— 
that unless St. Luke has given Mary’s genealogy, we are left 
without evidence that Jesus was truly the seed of David, inas- 
much as we are left in ignorance of the parentage of his mother, 
his only human parent, The ancient Fathers (e. g., Chrysostom), 
used to answer this objection by asserting that a woman could 
not marry out of her own tribe and family even; and, as autho- 
rity for this, they quoted Numb. xxxvi. 6—9. Dr. Mill, how- 
ever (p. 203, etc.), shews clearly that this passage only prohibited 
extraneous marriages for females when they had no brothers 
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(and so were heiresses in their own right), in order to prevent 
the patrimony going into another tribe. Tradition, it is true, 
has been very constant in saying that Mary had no brother, but 
on such slight grounds as these, we never could quote the above 
passage to confute the objection we are considering. Dr. Mill, 
however (p. 206, note), adduces one text which certainly helps 
to explain the difficulty: it is Luke ii. 4, 5. Now this verse 
would hardly convey any meaning unless she was an heiress, and 
possessed landed property at Bethlehem (Olshausen on this pas- 
sage). Compare also Lord Hervey, p. 56, etc. He says that if 
his arguments (in chap. ii., sect. i.), to prove that both genea- 
logies are through Joseph, are stated fairly, the objection before 
us is irrelevant, and one which we are not bound to meet. 

3. It is stated above that St. Matthew omits Ahaziah, Joash, 
and Amaziah, between Joram and Ozias. Now Dr. Mill (p. 
114, etc.), gives examples of such omissions, both from inspired 
and non-inspired works; e.g., Ezra vii. 1—5, compared with 1 
Chron. vi. 3—15.—See Lord Hervey, p. 68, etc.) 

A much more formidable difficulty is the omission of Jehoia- 
chim. “Josias begat Jeconias.” Now this Jeconias must be 
Jehoiakim, since ddeAdou (see 1 Chron. iii. 15), is peculiarly ap- 
plicable to him. And that ader¢ox is used in a strict sense here 
seems most probable, since it is used in its strict sense in ver. 2. 
Again, Josiah did not beget any one about the time of the carry- 
ing away into Babylon, but Jehoiachim had a son, Jeconiah 
(Jehoiachin), who was quite a youth when the captivity com- 
menced, about the third year of his reign (Dan. i. 1; 2 Kings 
xxiii. 86, xxiv. 8; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 5, 6,9). Jehoiachim and 
Jehoiachin are nearly the same in the Hebrew, and were often 
confounded by the Fathers. Nevertheless there still remains 
the difficulty that, if these arguments are true, Jehoiachin’s 
parentage would not be given by St. Matthew. “ In every other 
instance (Hervey, p. 73), each person is named twice—first 
as a son, and then as a father. It seems, therefore, St. Mat- 
thew must originally have written,"—Iwolas 5é éyévynce tov 





a The common reading is supported by the authority of the chief MSS. B.C. D. 
E.K.L.S.V.A, the Vulgate, Itala, Syriac, Coptic, Sahidic, ete. Eusebius regards 
Jeconias and Joacim as identical. 

The MSS. M.U. and about 30 others, (D on Luke reads Salathiel, son of Jeconiah, 
son of Jehoiachim, etc.,) together with the Jerusalem and later Syriacs, etc., have, 
“roy ware’ ware (Others axe, twice) de eyerynoe Tov vexoviay.” This reading 
is confirmed by Ireneus. Adv. Her. iii.xxx. “Joseph enim Joacim et Jeconias filius 
ostenditur, quemadmodum et Matthzus generationem ejus exponit.” 

The confusion about these names is mentioned by Jerome on St. Matthew. “Si 
voluerimus Jechoniam in fine prioris tessarodecadis ponere, non erunt quatuordecim. 
Sciamus igitur Jechoniam priorem ipsum esse quem et Joakim, secundum autem filium 
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*Twaxeip Kat tods adeApodrs avtod’ “Iwaxely Se éyévvnoe tov 
*Iwayely eri tis petoucéovas BaBudra@vos' Mera dé thy peror- 
xeclav BaBvravos, "Iwaxelu éyévynce tod Yarabipr, K.T.d., eX- 
actly after the analogy of the second and third verses.” 

In Chron. iii. 17, we find Assir and Salathiel called the sons 
of Jeconiah: now who is this Assir? Many divines have held 
that Assir is not a proper name, but an epithet or surname of 
Jeconiah, meaning “a captive ;” but Lord Hervey thinks that 
Jeconiah may have had a son who received the name of Assir 
from the sorrowful circumstances of his birth, and that he either 
died young or that in him was fulfilled the prophecy in 2 Kings 
xx. 18. This supposition is in harmony with the text, and with 
Jer. xxii. 28.—(Hervey, p. 98; Mill, pp. 106—112.) 

4. In the early part of St. Matthew’s genealogy, which 
agrees with that in St. Luke, and the book of Ruth, we are met 
by a serious difficulty. Between Naasson (who was prince of 
Judah at the time of the Exodus) and the birth of David, there 
intervened four generations—Salmon, Boaz, Obed, and Jesse. 
Now this interval is computed by some at 480 years, and by 
none at less than 405 years, thus making each generation to 
extend over at least 100 years. Assuredly this is quite beyond 
the limits of probability ; but in Lord Hervey’s work (p. 204, 
etc., 267, etc., 266), we find a very fair and successful attempt 
at reconciling the chronology with the genealogy. After an 
elaborate examination of the genealogies which bear on this 
point, and by certain probable conjectures regarding the corrup- 
tion of the Hebrew numerals—sundry examples of which he 
gives from the Old Testament—he is able, with much appearance 
of truth, to lessen the whole period from the Exodus to the 
death of David, which was not computed at less than 445 years, 
to 240 years, and so giving an average of 48 years to each 
generation. This theory is confirmed by Sir G. Wilkinson, in 
his work on the Egyptians, and by Dr. Lepsius, in his letters 
from Egypt. The former shews that the cruel King Pharaoh 
mentioned in Exodus is the same as Rameses I., and therefore 
lessens the interval between him and David by about 200 years. 





non patrem: quorum prior per k et m, sequens per ch et n scribitur ; quod scriptorum 
vitio et longitudine temporum apud Grecos, Latinosque confusam.” Ambrose (in Luc. 
iii. lib. 3, cap. ult.) speaks of the duos Joachin, hoc est duos Jechonias. And Clement 
of Alexandria says, ‘Mera rodroy (Jehoiacim) 5 dudvupos kvTod iwaxtim rplunvor 
Bacireve.” Mill, 108. 

On the deficit in second tesseradecade, Jerome on Daniel in initio says :—Ob hanc 
causam in Evangelio secundum Mattheum una videtur deesse generatio: quia secunda 


teooapodexas in Joakim desinit filio Josie, et tertia incipit a Joachin filio Joakim.”— 
Mill, 110, note. 
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The latter, after careful investigation comes to the conclusion 
that the interval, which we said above was reckoned by some as 
480 years, is at least 180 years too great. 

5. Passing on now to that part of the genealogy in which we 
find it said that “ Zorobabel begat Abiud,” we are met by what 
seems another insurmountable difficulty ; for neither Abiud nor 
Rhesa is mentioned in 1 Chron. iii. First, then, who is Rhesa? 
This is most likely no proper name at all, but only a title, 
meaning “ chief ””—“ Zerubbabel the chief,” of Ezra i. 8; iv. 3, 
just as David had the title, “the King,” in Matt. i. 6. In 1 
Chron. iii., we find that a certain Hananiah was the son of 
Zerubbabel (the Chief, or Zerubbabel Rhesa). Now this name 
Hananiah means “ graciously gave the Lord,” which is really 
the same as Joanna in Luke iii., which signifies “the Lord gave 
graciously.” So then we can conclude that Joanna is identical 
with Hananiah. Secondly, who is Abiud, whom, according to 
St. Matthew, Zorobbabel begat? Gesenius shews that this 
name means “ father of Judah,” i.e., it is the word Juda with 
ab for abba prefixed. Now Juda is Joanna’s son (Luke iii.) ; so 
then, by one of those changes (like Abram, Abraham, Joshua 
Jehoshua, etc.), so often found in Holy Writ, we have Juda in 
Luke, but Ab Juda, or Abiud, in St. Matthew. And here we 
may remark that St. Matthew omits another generation. 

From this point the genealogies again diverge until they 
meet again in Matthan, or Matthat, the 3rd generation above 
Jesus (Hervey, 128, etc. 130). Now it is evident that this 
Matthan had two sons, Jacob and Heli, of whom Jacob was the 
elder, and consequently his successor; and so it must have been 
either that Jacob died without issue and Heli raised up Joseph 
unto his brother, or that Mary was Jacob’s daughter (his only 
child indeed), and accordingly Joseph, by marrying her, became 
Jacob’s heir and successor. 

6. Lastly, it is worthy of remark that in St. Luke’s genea- 
logy we find that Matthan’s son is called Mattatha, that another 
descendant (v. 29) is called Matthat, and that Mattathias occurs 
twice (verses 25 and 26), and Matthat once (ver. 24), between 
Salathiel and Joseph. Now as these words are merely different 
modifications of the root Nathan, “he gave,” we have very 
strong internal evidence that this line is really Nathan’s line. 
And again, that it is Joseph’s and not Mary’s, is proved by the 
recurrence of the name Joseph (verses 24, 26—30) once between 
Salathiel and David, and twice between Joseph (Mary’s husband) 
and Salathiel. Similarly, the recurrence of Levi, Melchi, and 
Juda before and after Salathiel, is an additional proof that St. 
Luke gives an unbroken line up to Nathan. St. Matthew’s list 
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also helps to the same conclusion, since, after the introduction 
of Salathiel into the line, and not before, we find the name of 
Matthan, thus connecting Matthew’s line subsequently to Sala- 
thiel with Nathan rather than Solomon. Further, in St. Luke’s 
list we meet with another indication that the “sons” of Jeco- 
nias are really descended from Nathan. For it appears that 
(Luke iii. 27, 28) Salathiel of Nathan’s line was grandson of 
Melchi, a name which was continued in the family as late as the 
fifth generation above Joseph (Luke iii. 24). Moreover, among 
those called sons of Jeconiah (1 Chron. iii. 17, 18), we find a 
brother of Salathiel called Malchiram. His name reveals that 
he was not a son of Jeconiah, and grandson of Jehoiachim, but 
a grandson of Melchi, and therefore a son of Neri, and conse- 
quently (his brother) Salathiel was also son of Neri, as St. Luke 
says (ver. 27). 

Again, remark the use of the three names Eliakim, Sadoc, 
and Achim, in St. Matthew’s genealogy. Eliakim is the same 
name as Eliakim, which Pharaoh Necho changed into Jehoia- 
chim (2 Kings xxiii. 34; 1 Chron. iii. 15). Sadoc is a shorter 
form of Zedekiah (2 Kings xxiv. 17). Achim is a shorter 
form of Jehoiachin (2 Kings xxiv. 8), the second element of 
which, Jachin, is rendered by the LXX., ’Axév or in some MSS. 
"Iaxeliy or Iayelv and "Axi (Gen. xlvi. 10; 1 Chron. xxiv. 17) 
—the abbreviations in these last three being effected by omitting 
the Divine name). Now this is exactly accounted for if we sup- 
pose that the descendants of Zerubbabel (and consequently of 
Nathan), mentioned in Matt. i. 13—15, passed by succession 
into Solomon’s line. For, in that case, they would naturally 
adopt the names of that royal house; whilst the appearance of 
the name of Matthan after Eleazar is accounted for by supposing 
that the line failed in Eleazar, and was supplied by the adoption 
into it of Matthan, or Matthat, the son of Levi (so St. Luke 
tells us), as the next heir to the royal power of Solomon, then 
in abeyance (Lord Hervey, pp. 36—41). 


What has been said will be more clear by the following 
table. 
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Isaac. 
Jacob. 
Judah. 
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Naason. 
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Obed. 
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Abia. Menan. 
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ON ASSYRIAN VERBS. 
Sror. IX.—The Fifth or Principal Causative Conjugation. 


114. I wri now deviate from the customary order of the con- 
jugations, and will treat of the fifth before the fourth ; because 
the former closely resembles that which I have last treated of, 
while the fourth and sixth may be conveniently considered to- 
gether, they having much in common, and both being of rare 
occurrence. 

115. The four principal tenses of the fifth conjugation differ 
from those of the third in just one respect. The syllable sap is 
everywhere substituted for pak. A paradigm of the tenses might 
therefore be dispensed with. I have, however, thought it better 
to give the principal tenses of the aorist below, side by side 
with those of the Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic and Ethiopic. It 
will be observed that in the Chaldee two forms are used, with 
the first of which the Assyrian form agrees. In the second 
Chaldee form, and in the forms of the other three languages, s 
has been replaced by h, and the two first syllables contracted 
into one ; dhap, tihap, etc., becoming ap, tap, etc., and in the 
Arabic up, tup, etc., precisely as lihammelek, “to the king,” 
is contracted in lammelek. It is not likely that these original 
forms of the Hebrew and other languages would ever have been 
thought of, if the Assyrian form had not been discovered. 





le.s. | usdpkil apkil asapkél or apkél upkil apakel 

2m.s. | tusapkil tapkil | tisapkél or tapkél tupkil | tapakel 
3 m.s. | yusapkil | yapkil | yiisapkél or yapkél yupkil | yapakel 
3m. p. | yusapkilu | yapkilu | yiisapkilun, yapkiilun | yupkilu | yapaklu 


























The third person of this tense is not used in Chaldee or Syriac ; 
but I have supplied its forms according to the analogy of the 
other conjugations. The Syriac forms of the first and second 
persons are the same as the Chaldee. 

115. This conjugation has always a transitive signification, 
and is for the most part doubly transitive, taking two accusa- 
tives—one of which may be an affix. I will first give a few ex- 
amples of its use, taken from verbs that are quite regular. I 
will give them alone and with augment, affix and enclitic. In 
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the East India House Inscription, vi. 29, we have 46.6.214.151 
194, u.sa.a’ts.khi.i’r, “I caused to go round,” from we. It is 
preceded by the accusative, “a new wall,” and also by a second 
accusative, or a dative, of the object surrounded. In the same 
inscription, iii. 29, we have 46.273.278.166, w.sa.a’l.dis (for the 
last character, iii. 47 has 225.90, 07.i’s), “I clothed, caused to 
be covered.” It is preceded by an accusative, “new beams,” 
and by a dative, “with shining gold.” In Botta, 37.48, we 
have 46.61.225.140 295.182.290, u.sal.bi.na li.bit.tu, “1 caused 
bricks to be made.” The augment is that of regimen; and /¢ 
is used for nt. The root is }». 

117. In 1. 208 of the inscription on the reverse of the pave- 
ment at Nimridd we have 46.6.214.225.126.211, wu.sa.a’ch.bi.tsu. 
nu, preceded by an accusative plural, “ (their cities) I allowed 
them to occupy.” The root is mx, which is very common in 
Assyrian, and of which I have formerly produced other deriva- 
tions. In Bellino, 33 is 46.241.192.126.211.34, w.sak.ni.tsu.nu. 
ti, “(to the yoke of my dominion) I caused them to submit ;” 
from w2, another common root. I have explained the use of 
isu for su in these affixes in par. 86. Neither of these roots is 
used in Hebrew; but y2x and »» may perhaps correspond to 
them ; and thus they may be connected with cepit, genu, and 
their cognates. 

118. In Bell., 26, we have 46.6.45 =))Y}(257).238, w.sa. 
as.dhir.va, “(Its magnitude) I caused to be written, and.” 
Here, as in the last instance in par. 116, the first accusative, 
“man,” indefinitely, is omitted ; and it is best to translate as 
if it were a passive causative. The sibilant before the dental is 
here retained, but in other forms of this root and others it be- 
comes 7. See par. 50,80. This, I think, is the case in 46.6]. 
162.260.21.192, yu.sal.di.d’'u.u.ni, “ they transported.” Hexagon, 
5.26; the first person singular of which, 46.61.162.268, u.sal.di. 
da, “1 transported,” occurs in several unpublished inscriptions, 
I take the root to be m8, whence m7 (see Gesenius, 1365, B. f). 
Both these forms have the augment of locomotion. : 

119. The following derivatives of the one verb deserve to be 
compared. The subject is always a god or gods, the ultimate 
object a kingdom or tract of country, and the intermediate term 
a pronoun standing for the king. The meaning might thus be 
“ gave—to possess,” ‘ made—to prosper in,” ‘ welcomed—to,” 
or the like. It can scarcely differ much from one of these. 
We have, Bell., 1. 4, 46.24.295.288.287.192.238, yu.sat.li.ma. 
an.ni.va, “he made me—, and;” Botta, 48.4, 46.24.295.15. 
48.238, yu.sat.li.mu.su.va, “they made him—and ;” Botta, 144. 
4, 46.24.295.15.192.238, yu.sat.limu.ni.va, “they made me— 
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and ;” Botta, 121.8, inserts 25 between 15 and 192, which 
must be read hin, yusatlimuhinniva with the augment of regi- 
men (see par. 16, 17; the augment is not, it appears from the 
preceding example, invariably inserted; though much more 
frequently so than otherwise). On the legend over a sculpture 
in the British Museum is 6 46.24.295.15.262, sa yu.sat.li.mu.w’s, 
“whom they made—.” The final u of the affix is here dropped, 
to prevent there being three syllables after the accented one. 
This was not the case in former instances, as the enclitic va 
caused the syllable before it to have at least a secondary accent. 
See par. 35. The first radical of the verb from which these 
forms come is uncertain: 24 representing without distinction 
sat, sad and sadh. Neither oin, on, nor om, has any meaning 
in any of the cognate languages, which will suit the context; 
so far, at least, as I am aware. It has, therefore, occurred to 
me that possibly the root may be ov, and the signification 
“made welcome.” The change which » is known to be liable 
to before the dentals render it not impossible that it may admit 
change before /amed, which is classed by Hebrew Grammarians 
among the dentals; but until some other instance of such a 
change be produced, this can only be considered a conjecture. 
120. It is by no means a general rule that verbs in Pe Nun 
have the first radical assimilated to the second in the fifth con- 
jugation. We have, for instance, 46.46.166.238, yu.san.kir.va, 
“he rendered—hostile (to me) and,” from “, Botta, 65.6; and 
in 73.2, 46.6.287.163.194.19.211.34.238, yu.sa.a’n.ki.i’r.su.nu. 
ti.va, “he made them hostile, and ;” where the characters ex- 
pressing compound syllables are resolved into their elements. 
On the other hand, in Bell., 21, we have 46.6.45.32, w.sa.a’s.si 
“(a chariot in the rear) I caused to be carried ;” and 46.6.45, 
YE] [= (86), u.sa.a’s.sig, “I made to submit,” Botta, 144.8. 
The last roots are xt and pm. The character 86 is interchanged 
on the Khorsabad bulls, in the participle musassig, correspond- 
ing to this aorist, with 32.283, si.i’g. Yet in the more ancient 
inscriptions it represents sak, being used interchangeably with 
6.40, sa.a’k, in the Nimrid Standard Inscription in 46.86.192.6 
u.sak.ni.sa, “ (to my yoke) I made subject.” It deserves notice 
that this expression is interchanged with 44.4, pa.a (isdin), 
46.6.45.156, u.sa.a’s.kin, “(from the rising of the sun to the 
setting of the sun) one mouth (or sceptre ?) I made to dwell (or 
established).” Whatever be the literal meaning of pd, it clearly 
means “ government.” Such a verb as 46.241.163.188, w.sak. 
ki.la (nabniisun) might from its form be either in the third or in 
the fifth conjugation. In the former the root would be ‘x, 
in the latter ». As the latter verb is in actual use in the sense 
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of “to finish,” and as this makes good sense, “I caused (the 
making of them to be finished,” it is natural to decide for the 
fifth conjugation here. On the other hand, the perfectly similar 
verb, 46.255,225.194, u.sab.bi’r, “I broke,” is in pihel. 

121. When Pe is one of the weak letters, the second syllable 
of the various forms of this tense may be expressed by 26 sa’, by 
6 or 273 sa, or by one of these characters with the addition of 
153 sa.a@’h. This last addition is rare, and seems to have been 
considered of little or no moment. If the first radical be ’Ayin, 
26 is always used ; if it be aleph or he, one of the other forms 
must be used; while if it be waw or yod, it is uncertain which 
is the proper syllable to be used. The greater part of such 
verbs seem to take 26; but there are exceptions. It is a ques- 
tion, however, whether these may not have their origin in some 
such change of one radical for another as we meet with in the 
Hebrew yn, 7° 

122, Examples of verbs in this conjugation where the first 
radical is ’Ayin are exceedingly common. Such are 46.26.166, 
u.sa’.bis, “I caused to be made,” E. I. H. Inscription, II. 53. 
For the last syllable, 225.90, 57.i’s is used in III. 66. In Bel- 
lino, 56, we have 46.26.37.6, u.sa’.pi.sa, the Assyrians writing 
this verb as if the second radical was pe ; while the Babylonians 
used beth. On the great Koyunjik bull, we have 46.26.225.51. 
192, yu.sa’.bi.ru.ni, “they carried over, caused to cross” from 
wv. On the Hexagon of Esarhaddon, 2.32, we have 188 46.26. 
53.59, la yu.sa’ ji.bu (napsattsu), “they did not allow to save 
(his life),” from x». The form derived from 7» will be given 
when I speak of defectives in the third radical. 

123. Examples where the first radical would be yod in He- 
brew are numerous also. We have, Oct. 7.88, 46.26.82.253.48. 
211.34, w.sa’.si.’b.su.nu.ti, “(on their ancient seats) I caused 
them to sit,” from 2h, or rather 2%. On the Obelisk, 1. 119, we 
have 46.26.73.268, u.sa’.ri.da, “I brought down, or brought 
back,” from tm. ‘The first radical must be waw, for we have 
afterwards urida in gal. In 46.26.55, u.sa’.sir, “I directed, or 
made strait,” Bel. 59, the root is + with yod. 

124. Wherever the second syllable is 26, sa’, and the third 
begins with a consonant, I believe that the conjugation is the 
fifth, and that the root begins with y, » or >; but when the third 
syllable begins, as it not unfrequently does, with the vowel 4, 
the verb must be referred to another conjugation which will be 
hereafter treated of; or else the 26 and following character are 
used by license for a syllable beginning with sa, which could 
not be otherwise expressed so as to mark the final character. 


' The instances to which I refer are few, and they will be suffi- 
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ciently explained by what I have said in par. 100, and by ad- 
ducing one of them, which, though defective in the third radi- 
cal, is not so irregular in its latter part as to offer any difficulty. 
On the broken obelisk in the British Museum, the king says, 
after speaking of a canal, the ris (head or entrance) of which 
had been destroyed, so that for thirty years the waters did not 
run through its bed, proceeds to say “(the entrance of that 
canal) 46.26.22.192.238 154.73, u.sa’.is.ni.va akh.ri, I renewed 
and I dug (i.e., I dug over again, or dug a second time).” The 
root is mv, the first radical of which is that peculiar s which I 
mentioned in par. 32 as occurring in the relative pronoun, and 
in the root wy, “to make ”=Chald. 1. It occurs also in w, 
“ten,” and in mix, which I cannot doubt to be the equivalent 
of the Hebrew =y¢x, in some places where it is used. It occurs 
several times in the inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar, who says 
that he made and protected the asriti of Babylon and Borsippa, 
and especially that he made three asriti for the goddess Gula in 
Borsippa, the names of which, beginning with 182, “a house,” 
are given. The received version, “ groves,” would seem not to 
be so erroneous as Gesenius and others have affirmed that it 
was. The réwevos "Adpodirns of Herodotus (i. 199), which was 
é&w Tod ipod, seems to have been this asrah. Leaving to others 
the following up of this subject, which might give rise to a long 
dissertation, I return to the peculiar s of this word. The first 
syllable as is generally expressed by 135.22, a’.is ; 22 represent- 
ing this peculiar is, as distinguished from 90, the ordinary is 
To the latter 45, as, corresponded ; for the peculiar as »—(11) was 
sometimes used; but as it had other values, being often used 
for the preposition ina “in,” and sometimes for the syllable ru, 
its use might occasion mistakes. This syllable was, therefore, 
most commonly expressed by 45, unless it were necessary to 
distinguish it from what that character properly represented, in 
which case, if 11 were objectionable, 135.22 at the beginning of 
a word, or (by astill further licence) even 22 alone, and in the 
middle such a combination as 26.22, or 275.22, was employed. 
As to the distinction between these two sibilants, I have in some 
measure altered my views since I published par. 32. The pecu- 
liar s which occurs in the syllable represented by 22 is certainly 


liable to pass into the Arabic 3 and the Chaldee 5, as appears 
from the examples there cited ; but from the root mw now before 


us, it appears that it may also pass into the Arabic , the 
Chaldee n. In roots where it does not pass into either of these, 
it is generally expressed by » in Hebrew as in xm, “ to lift up,” 
wr, “ten.” There is an instance, too, in the E. I. H. Inscription 
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(ix. 21) in which 11 is used for p_ in place of 214, which is more 
common ; and we know that o easily passed intov. I would 
now, therefore, write the s of mw and ww» with sin, and the or- 
dinary s with shin ; supposing that the former admitted the two 
values, s in “sore,” and z ors in “rose.” There are many in 
this country who pronounce these sounds as ¢h in “thin” and 


in “thou,” that is, as the Arabic and o. 

125. Examples of sa for the second syllable are 46.6.252, 
u.sa.lik, “I caused to go,” from ym, Bellino, 1. 30; and 46.6. 
(¢(179) yu.sa.lid, “he allowed to bring forth,” from +, or from 


‘m, its possible substitute. This word occurs on the broken obe- 
lisk in the Museum, after the capture of certain female animals 
by the king has been recorded. A passage occurs on the great 
slab from the north-west palace of Nimrud so similar to this, 
that it is hard to think that the same transactions are not re- 
ferred to. Here we have (B. M. 44, 1.14 and 17) 46.6.295.162, 
u.sa.li.di. The final vowel I take to be superfluous, the charac- 
ter 162 being used to point out that the last radical was d, which 
would not have appeared if 179 had been written, or 295.269, 
which would naturally be read /it and /i.’t. Perhaps there was 
another verb nn, from which it was desirable to distinguish ». 
In B. M., 40.13, we have 46.6.153.179.238, u.sa.@’h.lit.va. The 
context is uncertain, but inanimate objects appear to be spoken 
of, so that this can scarcely be an equivalent of the words before 
iven. 
. 126. In the E. I. H. Inscription, vi. 3, we have, after 12. 


EIN (97).107.25, isit.tsi’n, “their foundation,” 46.27.32.269. 
238, u.sar.si.’d.va, “I caused to be laid.” There can be no 
mistake as to the value of 27 ; for in lieu of it, we have 273.291, 
sa.a’r, in a similar context in viii. 61. It is natural to refer 
this verb to the same root as the noun—its object, that is, to 
x; and I suppose the 7 to have been introduced to strengthen 
the s, rs being used for ss, as in several other instances. See 
par. 94. Dr. Oppert, by the way, has stated that 253.105.97, 
which I there read ip.par.sid, ought to be read ip.tas.sid. In 
the first place this is an impossible form ; the like of it is not 
to be produced. The second aorist would be iptasad, the third 
ipta"sud. In the second place there is no proof that 105 has 
the value tas, while the value par is well established, and is 
admitted by Dr. Oppert himself; and lastly, there is the parallel 
instance,77.71.105.19.21 1its.khu.par.su.nu. “it prostrated them,” 
in the inscription on the reverse of the pavement at Nimrud, 
1.199; from the well-known root yr. In the 164th line of the 
same inscription we have 77.71.59.19.211 its.khu.pu.su.nu “ it 
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had prostrated them,” in a precisely similar context. For 71, 
we have in another copy of the same inscription AAl (202) khup, 


this tense having the accent on the second syllable, whereas the 
augment in the first aorist takes the accent, and with it the r, 
the usual substitute for a second s, before s. 

127. It is not only such verbs as have the first radical x, », 
), or’, which take sa for the second syllable of this conjugation, 
This happens also, if I be not mistaken, when the second radical 
is weak. Of this I am not prepared to offer positive proof; 
but the following considerations have led me to adopt it as an 
opinion. With the exception of defectives in pe waw and pe 
yod, all the verbs whose forms in the fifth conjugation are known 
form the first person singular of the aorist by prefixing us to the 
first person singular of the aorist in qal, and changing the final 
vowel into i. Now, defectives in the second radical form the 
aorist in gal, as if the first radical was the second, and aleph or 
he the first. The forms aduk, from yn, and kul, from ‘x, are 
precisely similar; from the latter we should certainly have 
usakil in the fifth conjugation ; and accordingly I should expect 
usadik from the former. I have met with a verb, 46.6.53.77, 
u.saji.’j7, which must, I think, be the first aorist of the fifth 
conjugation from m. That there is such a verb is certain, there 
being forms in another conjugation which can come from no 
other verb. There is another form, however, which is more 
common than what I have given above. I mean 46.26.53.77, 
u.s@’ ji.?7j ; and it may be a question whether ¢his be not the 
aorist of m in the fifth conjugation. I think not; I derive it 
from ny, a root which is used in Hebrew, and which has a similar 
meaning. It signifies “to prevail, or make strong :” m signi- 
fies “to be firm.” The causative of either may be used to 
express fixing in its place a tablet or any other object that was 
previously moveable. Perhaps usajij should be translated “I 
fixed ;” and usa’jij, “I strengthened, or made more steady.” 
I should have observed that a commoner form than either of 
the above is uljij, for which usjij is sometimes used, see par. 50. 
This is in a conjugation peculiar to the Assyrians, a causative of 
the intensive, of which I shall have to treat hereafter. 

128. Verbs that double the second radical are not irregular 
in Assyrian ; one example of such a verb has already been given 
in par. 118. Another is 46.86.18, u.sak.lil, “I completed,” 
from %>. So it is written in the most ancient inscription in the 
ordinary Assyrian character that we possess, Oct. 7.75 (see par. 
120). On the Hexagon of Esarhaddon 3.24, we have 241 in 
place of 86 ; and in the E. I. H. Ins., IIT., 42, the word is written 
with five characters, 46.273.40.295.277, u.sa.@klii’l. 
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129. Verbs with weak lamed are all formed alike, at least in 
those persons of the first aorist which end with the radical. It 
can only be known from a comparison with the Hebrew what 
the radical is. The following have aleph, 46.6.45.32, u.sa.a’s.si, 
“T caused to be carried,” from xe, Bell., 21. The primary sense 
of this root being “to lift up,” it does not take the augment of 
locomotion, though that is certainly implied as a consequence of 
the action. We have that augment in 46.26.5.4, u.sa’.cha.a, 
“T brought out.” Oct. 3.83, from xn, ummanatisunu u sallat- 
sunu usa’cha-a, “their armies and their women I brought out.” 
This verb occurs, Botta, 72.8, with an affix, which causes the 
last two syllables to be contracted into one. We have 46.26.5. 
19.211.34.238, u.sa’.cha.su.nu.ti.va, “1 brought them out, and.” 

130. In the following examples, the root ends in he. In the 
inscription on the great slab, B. M., 44.14.20, we have 46.255. 
73, u.sab.ri. We are bound to value the second character sab, 
and not sap, because in another inscription containing a similar 
text we find in lieu of it 26.253, sa’.ib; see par. 124 and 100. 
The root is a, and the meaning of the hipphil of this verb, 
“T suffered (the people of my country, or, perhaps, my gover- 
nors) to eat.” The king is speaking of the progeny of female 
animals that he captured, and brought home with him. I have 
already, in par. 124, referred to 46.26.22.192, w.sa’.is.ni, from 
mv, the form of which, by the way, is identical with that of 46. 
26.253.73 ; both being adopted for the one reason; namely, to 
distinguish the first radical from another letter, 3, or », which, 
if it had been otherwise written, it would have been natural for 
a reader to have substituted for it. I will give one example 
more in which the augment of locomotion is used. In B. M., 
38.17, we have 46.26, +1! (180), 238, u.sa’.lav.va, “I brought 


up (or caused to ascend) and,” from mm». I can produce no 
certain example of a verb ending in ’Ayin in this conjugation ; 
yet there are no doubt such among the verbs to which no He- 
brew equivalents are known. It should be observed that 46.27. 
268.4, u.sar.da.a, Bell. 60, is not from a verb ending with a weak 
letter, but from mm, “to descend;” the simple form would be 
usdrid, like usdlik (par. 125), and the augment of locomotion is 
added, which, as in some other instances, displaces the short é, 
giving usardd. The only way in which I can account for the 
additional 4 is by supposing that it represents the enclitic wa, 
and that the translation is, as the context requires, “I caused 
to come down, and.” I have suspected that 4 had this power 
in several other instances. 

131. No difficulty can exist as to the tenses derived from 
the first aorist. The third aorist, or medially augmented first 
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aorist, would be in the first person of the form wstapkil, but I 
do not remember having met with it. As this augment does 
not seem to have any other object than to give more body toa 
word which was indistinct in its simple form, and as the first 
aorist in this conjugation would never require an addition for 
this purpose, it is not likely that the tense was in use. 

132. A very few examples of the preterperfect will suffice. 
On the Octagon 8.20 we have 46.86.295.119.238, u.sak.li.lu.va, 
“T have completed, and.” The context requires this tense, 
and we have the aorist not long before; see par. 128. In the 
E. 1. H. Ins., IV., 72, we have 188 46.273.40.295.119, la 
yu.sa.ak.li.lu, “he had not completed.” On the reverse of the 
pavement at Nimrud, 1. 45, 46.24.31.71, u.sat.vi.khu, “I had 
fitted.” The aorist occurs E. I. H., I. 46, 46.273.204.17.154, 
yu.sa.atwviakh, “he fitted,’ and the optative will be presently 
given. For aught that here appears, the first radical might be 


4, or », and the second »; but en in Arabic signifies “to be 


fit,”’ and I therefore decide for mn. 

133. An example of this tense, with the affix and with the 
subjunctive enclitic, occurs in the reverse inscription, line 103. 
The king speaks of certain Assyrians, whom one of his prede- 
cessors “had caused to settle” in a certain city; the verb he 
uses is 46.6.214.225.290.19.211.192, yu.sa.a’ch.bi.tu.su.nu.ni. 
The last syllable is the enclitic; sunt which precedes it (the 
accent being drawn by the enclitic to the last syllable) is the 
affix; and yusachbitu is the perfect or pluperfect in the third 
person masculine singular, from na. An example of this verb 
in the aorist is given in par. 117. 

134. Instances of the optative are 119.24.17.154, lu.sat.vi. 
?kh, “ may he fit,” in the reverse inscription, ]., 42, or in some 
other copy of the same text,* 119.46.86.192.48, lu.yu.sak.ni.su, 
“may they subject,” Oct. 8.38, and 119.46.27.32.260, lu.yu.sar. 
si.du, “may they found,” Oct. 8.39. In these two instances I 
think it plain that 119.46, should be read Ju.yu, and not as a 
single syllable. The last verb is from tw, as in par. 126. 

135. The present differs from the aorist in having a in place 
of i between the second and third radicals. An unequivocal 
instance of it occurs in the legend over the sculpture from Kou- 





a The different copies offer, besides the various reading of 31 for 17, that of 151 
for 154. The former is properly £hi, the latter akh. There was no character which 
properly represented ikh ; and it would be consistent with usage to employ either of 
these for the deficient character. This is one instance out of many, which proves that 
the interchange of two characters in the same word in different inscriptions does not 
necessarily imply their identity of value. 
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yunjik, which represents the transport of a bull. The verb is 
46.61.268.268, yu.sal.da.da, “he transports.” See par. 118, 
where the aorist is given. The present is a rare tense; and I 
cannot produce another clear instance; 46.26.188.4, wu.sa’.la.a, 
which occurs in a mutilated legend may be the present, “ brings 
up (or causes to ascend), and ;” the form in par. 130 being the 
aorist ; but this is not certain. Owing to the defect in the in- 
scription the context does not decide what the tense should be. 
It may be the aorist without the conjunctive enclitic, but with 
the augment of locomotion. 

136. A clear instance of the future is in the octagon in- 
scription, 8.55 ; where we have 46.61.111.51.238, yu.sal.ba.ru.va, 
“(the gods) shall make to grow old, and.” In the same in- 
scription, 8.73, we have 46.255.95.113, u.sap.ra.ku, which is 
manifestly the same form; but I am ignorant of the meaning. 
The root may be 7s, or, more probably, te. 

137. There are some examples of the imperative masculine 
singular of this conjugation, which may be considered to deter- 
mine its form, though the verbs are chiefly defective. In the 
great inscription at the India House, I., 69, we have 48.73.154. 
57.227.238, su.ri.’kh.a’m.av.va, “be thou gracious to—and,” 
from om. This gives the form supikild ; but it is likely that in 
most words one of the is was dropped. Following this, we have 
48.209,273.4, su.w’b.sa.a, subsd, “ (the fear of thy godhead) form 
thou (in my heart),” from wm». Here it appears that both the is 
are dropped; the former on account of the weak first radical, 
and the latter for euphony. A third example, I think, occurs 
soon after, I., 72. We have 48.252. &>-< (157). 238, sw.w’r. 


kav.va, which I believe signifies “continue in existence, and,” from 

. If so, itis of the same form as the preceding imperative. 
At the end of Rich’s inscription, the similar word 48, >< YY 
(239), 157, occurs, which I read su.w’r.kam, and translate “ con- 
tinue thou them in existence.” I believe that am was a mascu- 
line affix of the third person plural, used in certain cases for 
sunu. This is in perfect conformity with Hebrew analogy. It 
should be observed that 239 and 252 are equivalent representa- 
tions of wr; they are used indifferently in the name of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and in other words; the former was more difficult 
to write, but it was less ambiguous in certain situations, as 252 
had very commonly the value ik. On the Birs Nimrud cylinder 
this word is written with four characters, 48.239.243.227, su.w’r. 
ka.a’m ; while on the cylinder of Nabunahid it is written with 
two only, ~W (7). 157, sur.kam. Another remarkable ex- 


ample of this tense occurs on this last named cylinder, l. 46. 
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We have 48. & (242). 287.192.238, su.jib.an.ni.va, “save me, 
and.” The root is 2», and the second i is here retained, the 
first being dropped on account of the ». In line 41 there is 
yet another example; but the third character is not quite cer- 
tain. I read the word 48.262.87.238, su.u’s.ki.va. The meaning 
is evidently “incline thou, and.” The root might be jx, o>, or 
even 2%, or yp, from any of which this meaning might be ob- 
tained. The context is “to the fear (or worship) of thy great 
godhead the hearts of the people of the provinces, incline thou, 
and they will not sin against thy great godhead.” The conjunc- 
tive enclitic followed by /a and the future seems here to signify, 
so that they may not.” 

138. I have collected together these examples of the im- 
perative, in order that there may be abundant evidence as to 
its form, which is by no means what might be expected from 
the cognate languages. In Hebrew the form is hapkil, the 
future being apkil. In Chaldee we have the two forms apkél and 
sapkeél, answering to the two futures apkel and dsapkel. Here 
the imperative and first person singular of the future are in one 
of the forms identical. The Arabs distinguish the imperative 
apkil from the future upkil. The Ethiopians had imperative 
dpkel and future dpakel. The Assyrian forms are, dropping the 
final a (which does not seem to have been a necessary, though 
a usual addition, and which is added also in other languages), 
supkil, or supikil, while the future was usapkil. The primitive 
form would seem to have been future u‘apkil, tu‘apkil, etc., im- 
perative ‘u‘apkil. The Hebrews retained the aspirate when 
initial as a 1, but they dropped it when medial, with the pre- 
ceding short vowel. The Assyrians converted the aspirate into s 
when there was but one in the word ; and when there were two, 
they so converted that which was initial; but in the middle of 
a word in which an aspirate had been already so converted, 
they dropped it as the Hebrews did; differing from them, how- 
ever, in that they lengthened the vowel before it, and dropped 
that after it. We must suppose, therefore, that supkil (for 
suhapkil) was the true Assyrian form, and that the i was only 
inserted between the first and second radicals where euphony 
required it. In fact, it only occurs in one of the five examples 
I have given; three of these being of verbs defective in the first 
radical, where it would not appear.’ From this view of the 





> Perhaps, indeed, surikhim should be referred to another conjugation rather than 
the fifth. The Assyrians had a conjugation having the same relation to the third as 
the fifth had to the first; and this imperative may belong to it; the second radical, as 
a guttural, not being doubled. 
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imperative of the fifth conjugation there can be no difficulty in 
restoring that of the third, which I have not yet met with. 
The analogy of suhapkil would give supakkil. 1 have not met 
with the continuative tense of this conjugation. 


E. Htncks. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





*,* The Editor begs the reader will bear in mind that he does not hold himself 
responsible for the opinions of his Correspondents. 





A SECOND ARGUMENT FOR THE NERONIC DATE OF THE 
APOCALYPSE, DRAWN FROM INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


In the correspondence of this Journal for April, 1855, a letter was in- 
serted, entitled “‘ An Argument for the Neronic Date of the Apocalypse, 
drawn from internal evidence.” The argument was of the following kind. 
The woes of the Revelation are denounced against a particular people, 
kings, merchants, and city—defined as “ the inhabiters of the earth,” and, 
ths ys, Judeea—* the kings of the earth,” land, ris yhs, Judea—* the 


merchants of the earth,” land, zis yjs, Judea—* that great city which — 


reigneth over the kings of the earth,” Zand, ris yijs, Judea. These are 
put into contrast with “every nation and kindred and tongue and people,” 
mav €Ovos Kai Pudjv Kai yAw@ooav Kai Naor, i.e., people who were not Jews 
—‘the kings of the whole world,” ris dccovpevys bdys—the Roman 
empire, and “ the cities of the nations,” €Ovwy, i.e., heathen cities. It is 
well known that this isolated position belonged only to one peculiar people, 
kings, merchants, and city—the people, &c., of Judea. The argument, 
then, resolves itself into this.—The woes of the Apocalypse either have 
fallen or have yet to fall upon this particular people, kings, merchants and 
city. There is evidence to shew that they have fallen upon this particular 
people, &c.—but there is not evidence to justify the expectation that they 
have yet to fall upon this particular people, &c. 

Without deigning to notice this argument, your correspondent B. G., 
thinking, possibly, the position to be a formidable one, attacks at once 
the question of the early date of the Apocalypse, and being unable to deny 
the existence of external evidence in favour of that early date, endeavours 
to lessen its weight by impugning the credibility of its supporters. 

In his opinion the testimony of Ireneus, Eusebius and Victorinus, so 
far outweighs the conflicting statements of Epipbanius, Andreas, Arethas 
and Tertullian, that not only is the degree of truthfulness to be attached 
to the defenders of the Domitianic date greatly above that to be given to 
the advocates for the Neronic date, but the superiority of the one over the 
other is so complete and decided that all appeal to internal evidence is 
entirely precluded. 

Under these circumstances it will be necessary to shew that the autho- 
rities on which he is content to rest his case are less deserving of confi- 
dence than has been generally supposed, and that this exaltation of one 
class of ancient testimony by the depreciation of the other, may possibly 
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serve to verify the truth of the old adage, ‘“‘ They who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones.” 

Presuming that no great weight will be attached to the statement of 
Victorinus with respect to the Domitianic date, especially since that ancient 
father himself makes the confession, “ For he (John) wrote his gospel 
afterwards” (“‘ Nam Evangelium poséea scripsit”),—for which gospel Epi- 
phanius assigns the date a.D. 54, a fragment of Hyppolytus a.p. 61, and 
which bears in itself internal evidence of having been written defore the 
destruction of Jerusalem—‘ Now there is at Jerusalem, by the sheep- 
market, a pool,” &c. (John v. 2),—and passing by at the same time the 
testimony of Eusebius with the significant observation, that his testimony 
is not independent testimony, but simply a repetition of the statement of 
Trenzeus, as Eusebius ¢wice acknowledges,* we have reduced the number 
of our antagonists to the ipse dixit of one solitary divine, in whose steps 
subsequent writers appear passively to have followed, pleading, as in the 
case of Papias, “the antiquity of the man.” Now if the testimony of 
one man, and that too recorded in a passage of doubtful interpretation,” 
is to determine a question involving vital consequences to the whole 
scheme of Christianity, we ought to be sure that we are resting our case 
upon one who, if not infallible, is at any rate deserving of most complete 
and implicit confidence. 

Is this so? 

“ Expende Hannibalem, quot libras in duce summo 
Invenies ?” 

In a passage professedly derived from those who had received it from 
the apostle John and the other apostles, Irenzeus declares that Christ was 
upon earth twenty years after his baptism, and THAT HE LIVED TO BE 
NEAR FIFTY YEARS OF AGE.” 

In the context preceding the well-known passage which is thought 
to settle the question of the date of the Apocalypse, this ancient father 
broaches the following miraculous conjecture respecting the number of the 
beast. After saying that Noah was 600 years old when the flood came 
upon the earth, and that Nebuchadnezzar’s image was 60 cubits high and 
6 cubits broad, he adds, “ Therefore the years of Noah ....and the num- 
ber of the cubits of the image represent the number of that name in which is 
recapitulated all the apostacy and injustice of 6000 years,”¢ 





a Eus. Hist., iii., 18; Eus. Chronicon. 6 Vide Wetstein, Storr and others. 
¢ Con.. Her., lib. vi., cap. 26, par. 5, 6. 

4 “ Consequenter autem et nomen ejus habebit numerum sexcentos sexaginta sex, 
recapitulans in semet-ipso omnem que fuit ante diluvium malitiz commixtionem, que 
facta est ex angelica apostasia. Noe enim fuit annorum sexcentorum et diluvium 
advenit terre. ... Illa enim que fuit a Nebuchodonosor instituta imago altitudinem 
quidem habuit cubitorum sexaginta, latitudinem autem cubitorum sex. .. . Sexaginta 
itaque anni Noe... .et numerus cubitorum imaginis ....numerum nominis signi- 
ficat illius, in quem recapitulatur sex millium annorum? omnis apostasia et injustitia, 
et nequitia et pseudo-prophetia et dolus, propter que et diluvium superveniet ignis.”— 
Treneus in Her., lib. v. 





¢ So that Irenzeus, like Lactantius, believed that the world in his day was 6000 
years old. 
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If you add to this his belief in the absurd opinion of the Alexandrian 
Jews respecting the miraculous version of the LXX/ and his adoption of 
the millennial nonsense of Papias’—Papias, that ancient father of very con- 
Jined mind—it will be seen that no reliance can be placed on a writer 
guilty of such gross absurdities, and that his authority, especially in the 
matter of dates, is deservedly liable to suspicion. 

It must, I think, be evident that the question of the date of the 
Apocalypse cannot be settled by external evidence, and that it is but a 
waste of time and learning to bolster up the credit of one class of ancient 
testimony by damaging the respectability of the other. The Scriptures 
themselves are silent—the date of a.p. 96 which appears in our Bibles is 
of man’s device—the voice of antiquity is divided. One course alone 
remains. Let an appeal be made to the internal evidence of the Apoca- 
lypse, aye, and let it be made again and again, till “‘ vain babblings and 
oppositions of science falsely so called” and traditionary legends of ancient 
fathers, of which it is matter of question whether they are more true or 
false, and piles of learned and unlearned rubbish, Pelion heaped on Ossa, 
be swept away before the legitimate deductions of proof obtained out of 
the Book itself, and the sure conclusions of unanswerable, although per- 
haps unpalatable, truth. 

Here is the ground on which the battle must be fought—here is the 
only solid basis on which any argument for the date can be reared—and 
here too, blessed be God, is the proof which is sufficient to satisfy every 
sincere and thinking mind. 

We have, then, for our subject— 

A SeconD ARGUMENT FoR THE NERONIC DaTE OF THE APOCA- 
LYPSE, DRAWN FROM INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 

The argument may be put in the shape of the following propositions : 

The Apocalypse continually speaks of the speedy coming of Christ. 

But the coming of Christ took place at the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Therefore, the Apocalypse must have been written prior to that de- 
struction. 

The first of these positions I shall not stop to prove. It is self- 
evident that the subject matter of the book, as set forth in the preface, is 
‘The Revelation (Apocalypse) of Jesus Christ.” 

This Apocalypse, or coming, is the exordium, middle, and jinale of 
this mysterious volume. The first page utters the same note of warning 
as the last, and the last the same as the first: ‘“ Behold he cometh with 
clouds.” ‘Surely I come quickly.” 

That the coming of Christ took place at the destruction of Jerusalem, 
will require more consideration. And here, I am glad to shelter myself 
under the authority of the late Professor Lee, who says, in a letter to a 
friend, “I am so much overwhelmed with the crowd of matter that I 
hardly know on which first to seize. It is truly a noble and glorious 
subject. How the church should have lost sight of it in this its simpli- 
city, I am at a loss to conceive, particularly as it is quite certain that in 
early times this was the only view entertained.” 





f Eus. Hist., v., 8. 9 Eus. Hist., iii., 39. 
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I unhesitatingly affirm that no doctrine of Christianity stands on a 
more complete and magnificent proof than can be adduced for the time of 
the second coming of the Lord. Possibly had the terms “ the last days” 
—the last days of the Mosaic economy, “the end of the world,” 2on— 
the close of the Jewish dispensation, “ the earth ”—the land of Judeea, been ° 
rightly translated and understood, there would have been fewer differences 
of opinion among Christians. 

The great prophecy of our Lord respecting his second advent (and it 
will be well to state that our Lord’s coming is only once mentioned in 
Scripture as the second advent (Heb. ix. 28), but since it is so mentioned 
there can be no third coming to judgment distinct from his coming in his 
kingdom,) is found in Matthew xxiv. 25; Mark xiii.; Luke xxi. Four 
of his disciples ask him a plain question respecting the ¢ime when he would 
come to destroy the temple and to close the zon or age. That the ques- 
tion proposed to him did not relate to events separated by great intervals, 
but to one specific event, is evident from the fact that the same question 
is put three times to our Lord, as recorded by each of the three evange- 
lists, and put each time in a different form, and by Mark and Luke in a 
shape in which it is impossible for any ingenuity of man to make three 
separate questions of it; ¢he answer given in each case being substantially 
the same. Toa straightforward question he gave a straightforward answer. 
He said, indeed, that the precise day and hour was not known to the 
angels nor to himself, but that THE END should come, and his appearing 
take place, BEFORE THAT GENERATION HAD PASSED AWAY. And that 
this was the idea he intended to convey, is made certain from the fact 
that they who heard the words attached no other meaning to them. 

‘Master, WHEN ?”’ Did our Lord determine that ‘“‘ WHEN ?” 

“Woe unto them that are with child and to them that give suck ix 
those days .... and except those days should be shortened there should 
no flesh be saved, but for the elect’s sake those days shall be shortened 
.... immediately after the tribulation of those days shall the sun be 
darkened ... . and THEN shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in 
heaven, and THEN shall all the tribes of the earth (Judea) mourn, and 
they shall see the Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven with power 
and great glory” (Matt. xxiv. 19—30). 

The coming, according to St. Matthew, was to take place “ Immediately 
after the tribulation of those days.” 

“Woe to them that are with child and to them that give suck in those 


days... . for in those days shall be affliction, &c..... and except the 
Lord had shortened those days no flesh should be saved . . . . but in those 
days after that tribulation the sun shall be darkened, &e. .... and THEN 


shall they see the Son of Man coming in the clouds with great power and 
glory” (Mark 17—26). 

There is no possibility of evading the statement of St. Mark, that the 
Jews were to see the Son of Man coming “in those days after that tribu- 
lation.” 

« These be the days of vengeance . . . . but woe unto them that are with 
child and to them that give suck in those days. . . . they shall fall by the 
edge of the sword . .. . and Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gen- 
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tiles until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled . . . . and there shall be 
signs in the sun... . and THEN shall they see the Son of Man coming in 
a cloud with power and great glory.” 

No fair and honest criticism can escape from the conclusion, that the 
days of vengeance when Jerusalem should be trodden down of the Gen- 
tiles, were the days of the coming of the Son of Man. Our Lord con- 
firmed these statements in a manner that leaves no room for doubt. He 
appealed to their common sense from the common course of nature by 
the parable of the fig-tree, and wound up the most minute and circum- 
stantial prophecy in the whole Word of God with the clenching words— 

“Verily I say unto you, THIS GENERATION shall not pass till al/ these 
things be fulfilled ” (Matt. xxiv. 34). 

“Verily I say unto you, that rHIs GENERATION shall not pass till al/ 
these things be done” (Mark xiii. 30). 

Verily I say unto you, that THIS GENERATION shall not pass away 
till add be fulfilled” (Luke xxi. 32). 

Remember what ALL THESE THINGS include—“ Nation rising against 
nation ;” the Gospel “ preached as a witness unto all nations,” which St. 
Paul says “was preached to every creature under heaven;”’ Jerusalem 
compassed with armies; Jerusalem trodden down of the Gentiles; signs 
in the sun, moon, and stars; the coming of the Son of Man; the sending 
forth of the angels, and the gathering of his elect; and if you can, and if 
you dare, postpone to some distant period, what your Lord said should de 
seen of the men of that generation,’ and put off that coming which he said 
should THEN take place to some indefinite time treasured up in the fancy 
chambers of your own imagination. 

I am precluded by want of space from entering into this argument at 
full length. However I regret this the less, as it has been elsewhere 
done. But before I leave it I would call attention to a few decided pas- 
sages on which, had nothing else been said, I should be disposed to rest 
the whole cause. 

Take for instance Matt. x. 23: “But when they persecute you (my 
disciples) in this city, flee yz to another; for verily I say unto You, YE 
(my disciples) shall not have gone over (accomplished) the cities of Israel, 
till the Son of Man be come.” 

Should it be said, that our Lord meant ministers generally and not 
his disciples in particular, how are we to get over the statement of Matt. 
ii. 1, “ When Jesus had made an end of commanding his twelve dis- 
ciples ”»— 

Should it be said that the cities of Israel are not yet gone over, I answer, 
for nearly 2000 years there have been no cities of Israel to go over. Added 
to which it is certain that the cities of Israel then existing are the cities 





h We are aware of the gloss given by Mede and others to these plain words, viz., 
“The nation of the Jews shall not perish till all these things be fulfilled.” This, how- 
_ ever, does not much help the argument, as the Jews had no distinct nationality from 
the day that the Romans “ took away their place and nation.” But even if it were 
possible to avoid the force of the demonstrative pronoun “Hts generation,” called 
elsewhere by our Lord “ this wicked generatiou,” the force of the words “in those 
days,” remains untouched. 
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meant, for it is said, verses 5, 6, “Go not into the way of the Gentiles, 
and into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not, but go rather to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.” 

Should it be admitted that the coming referred to in this passage 
meant our Lord’s coming to destroy Jerusalem, but not his final coming 
to judgment—I ask, Where is the Scripture which separates these events? 
Where is the Scripture which speaks of a third coming of Christ? Is 
there not rather proof to shew that “When the Son of Man shall come 
in his glory (which he was to do before that generation passed away), 
THEN shall he sit upon the throne of his glory.” ‘ For the Son of Man 
shall come in the glory of his Father with his angels, and then he shall 
reward every man according to his works.” * Verily I say unto you there be 
some standing here which shall not taste of death till they see the Son of 
Man coming in his kingdom” (Matt. xvi. 27, 28). This we know is 
generally explained of the transfiguration, but it will be difficult to shew 
that at the transfiguration the Son of Man came in the glory of his Father 
with his angels, or that he rewarded every man according to his works. 

Equally decisive of the point in question is Luke xvii. 30: “ Even 
thus shall it be im the day when the Son of Man is revealed” (apoca- 
lypsed). ‘‘ In that day,” the Jew who was “upon the housetop and his 
stuff in the house” (evidently referring to eastern modes of life), was not 
to come down to take it away. He who was in the field outside the 
doomed city was not to turn back. Of the women grinding at the mill 
(a custom purely Jewish), one was to be taken and the other left. And 
all this was to happen while the Roman armies were gathered round Jeru- 
salem, and the Roman eagles preying upon the carcase of the Jewish 
nation. 

Ts it a wonder that our Lord should have elsewhere said, ‘* Hereafter 
dr apt (from almost immediately), or according to St. Luke, azo 70d viv 
(FROM THE NOW, words only found five times in the New Testament, and 
always referring to things directly about to happen), they of that day and 
generation should “see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of 
power and coming in the clouds of heaven.” That he should have declared 
of St. John, “ If I will that he tarry ¢il2 I come, what is that to thee?” 
That he should have described his coming as Jocal, and affecting a parti- 
cular land, “‘ When the Son of Man cometh, shall he find faith (the faith) 
on the earth ?” (land), and that the period of his coming should be fixed 
as the time when the kingdom of God should be taken from the Jew and 
given to the Gentile, “He shall come and destroy these husbandmen, and 
shall give the vineyard to others” (Luke xx. 16) ? 

Numerous passages might be added from the epistles to the same 
effect, such as— 

“The night is far spent ; the day is at hand.” 

“The time is shor.” 

“Yet a little while, and he that shall come will come.” 

** We which are alive and remain.” 

“As ye SEE the day approaching.” 

“The end of all things is at hand.” 

“The Lord is at hand.” 
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Compare such passages with our Lord’s words, “ My time is at hand,” 
or with those of St. Paul, “ The time of my departure is at hand,” and 
say, if the former refer to events yet in the distant future, why did not our 
Lord mean that he should not die on the cross till 1856? or St. Paul, 
that the period of his martyrdom should be indefinitely postponed ? 

Or take such a passage as James v. 6—8: 

The apostle writing to the twelve tribes, says: “Ye have condemned 
and killed the just, and he doth not resist you.” Does this apply to those 
now living, or to the Jews who crucified their Lord? If not, why do 
the following words apply to distant generations ?—‘ Be patient there- 
fore, brethren, unto the coming of the Lord. Be yz also patient, stablish 
your hearts, for the coming of the Lord draweth nigh.” 

The argument, then, resolves itself into this. The writers of the New 
Testament when they represented, as they all did, the coming of Christ as 
immediately about to take place, either were deceived themselves, or else 
willingly intended to deceive others. Gibbon has directed his polite sneer 
against the first of these positions. In chap. xv. vol. i., of his Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, he says—“ In the Primitive Church the 
influence of truth was very powerfully strengthened by an opinion, which 
however it may deserve respect for its usefulness and antiquity, has not 
been found agreeable to experience. J¢ was universally believed that the 
end of the world and the kingdom of heaven were near at hand. The near 
approach of this wonderful event had been predicted by the apostles; the 
tradition of it was preserved by their earliest disciples, and those who 
understood in their literal sense the discourses of Christ himself, were 
obliged to expect the second and glorious coming of the Son of Man in 
the clouds before that generation was totally extinguished which had be- 
held his humble condition upon earth... . . The revolution of seventeen 
centuries has instructed us not to press too closely the mysterious lan- 
guage of prophecy and revelation; but so long as for wise purposes this 
error was permitted to subsist in the church, it was productive of the most 
salutary effects on the faith and practice of Christians.” 

This taunt has never yet been answered. For if the apostles were in 
error upon this point, then what did they know? In what particulars are 
they sure and infallible guides? What dependance can be placed upon 
their teaching, or what obligation rests upon us to obey their instruc- 
tions? There have been found men wicked enough to entertain the painful 
alternative, that the apostles willingly endeavoured to deceive others. 
Doddridgé notices that the Jew Orobio affirms that Paul expressed himself 
as he did to the Thessalonians through artifice, holding out the expectation 
of being taken up alive into heaven in a very little time as a bait to invite 
people to Christianity. And the author of a deistical publication, gene- 
rally supposed to be Jeremy Bentham, represents Paul wishing to produce 
a persuasion that the end of all things was at hand, to render people indif- 
ferent to their worldly property, in order that they might be more ready to 
give him a good share of it. 

There is no escape from one or the other of these dilemmas. If, ac- 
cording to Grotius and others, God purposely concealed his will from the 
apostles on this important point (Deo de industria suum in hoe consilium 
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celante), how strange and unaccountable that they should have been suf- 
fered to enunciate, as inspired truth, what the event proved to be untrue. 
If they willingly deceived us, whom shall we trust ? 

On this, however, we need not enlarge, the bare mention of it is its 
own refutation. The simple conclusion is, that our Lord and his apostles 
were neither deceived themselves, nor intended to deceive others; that 
they meant what they said, and that the comiag predicted in the gospels, 
and reiterated in the epistles, took place at the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Unless, then, there is a ¢hird coming of Christ, of which the Scriptures do 
not say one word, or unless the Apocalypse should be thought to conéra- 
dict the gospels and the epistles, the advent so graphically described in 
the Revelation when “the wine-press was trodden WITHOUT THE CITY,” 
and one like unto the Son of Man reaped “the harvest oF THE EARTH ” 
(land Judea), must be identical with that coming which our Lord dis- 
tinctly declared should take place before that generation had passed away. 

P. S. D. 





ON JOHN VII. 53—VIII. 11. 


Notice of the Strictures of H. G. in the Jounnat or Sacrep 
Literature for April, 1856. pp. 65—76. 


I po not hold that I am in any way dound to notice remarks which are 
made, or discussions which may be raised in connexion with any state- 
ment of principles or facts on subjects of New Testament criticism, 
which I may have brought forward; and, therefore, whenever I do under- 
take to explain or defend, I do so without intimating that I engage my- 
self, or that I have leisure or inclination, to enter the lists with every 
champion who may be pleased to challenge to combat in that arena. If, 
then, I notice anything of the kind, it is not for my own sake—for I 
suppose that opinions as mine are of inconceivably small importance— 
but lest facts should be misapprehended. But even then, if I have once 
given a definite and accurate statement of facts, and that in a place easily 
accessible, I do not hold it to be at all needful to repeat such a statement 
when it is contradicted, or to set right every incorrect allegation on the 
subject. 

T wish that H. G. had conducted his inquiry so as first to discuss 
principles, and then to see how they ought to be applied: this would have 
greatly simplified my present object; for as my principles on subjects of 
criticism have been communicated freely for the last twenty years, they 
may be known, and thus an assailant may see what he has to attack, while 
H. G.’s principles of criticism can only be gathered from the course and 
tenor of his remarks. 

One would think from what he says in p. 65, that “ Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Tregelles making a great stride, reject it [the narrative 
under discussion] as spurious,” that this had been something ew; whereas 
the doubtfulness of its authority (to say nothing at present of early ages) 
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has been notorious from the time when the New Testament was printed. 
The judgment of Beza was pretty plain. Granted that “ Mill defended it 
as genuine;” but H. G. passes by in silence that Wetstein obelized it 
altogether ; nor is it correct that ‘‘ Griesbach left it doubtful,” as any one 
may see by the ¢hreefold marks of rejection placed in the margin of 
his Leipzig Greek Testament of 1805. Thus for Lachmann and others 
to say the same thing was, at least, no “great stride.” But it is asked, 
I. “Supposing the critical principles [of Lachmann, Tischendorf, and 
Tregelles, | are correct, have they applied them properly?” On this I wish 
to say a few words. II. “ Have they omitted no part of the evidence?” 
On this, too, I shall have something to say; for I wish that hints of this 
kind were more or else Jess definite : I believe that I have neither omitted 
nor yet misstated evidence. I have (it seems) furnished H. G. with what 
he has used in opposing my positions, and which, if repeated correctly, is 
at the service of himself and all others. But I shall have to shew that 
H. G. has misused the evidence, and so stated it as to omit a great part 
of its force and relevancy. H. G. continues his inquiries as to evidence : 
“‘ Have they allowed each part its proper weight? Have they accurately 
adjusted the balance of evidence, and told us impartially which side has 
the preponderance, and how much? This is our present inquiry.” 

I will at once say that I have never attempted any quantitative esti- 
mate of evidence, such as is implied in H. G’s How MucH: that while 
there are readings in which it is doubtful what definite judgment should 
be formed, from the evidence being so equal, that is no¢ the case with re- 
gard to this passage, if ancient authority is to be the guide. 

Had H. G. discussed principles, I should have preferred to meet him 
on such a ground; for it cannot be too fully remembered, that it is 
destructive to all true New Testament criticism for peculiar passages to be 
discussed as though they were in any sense exceptional. The same laws of 
evidence bear in this land on peer and peasant, if their actions are judged ; 
the same critical principles apply to the most ordinary passage of Scripture 
as to the most important. And yet those portions in which there is varia- 
tion, which are deemed important, are treated again and again as though 
they were exceptional cases, just as in some minds the magnitude of the 
guilt charged gives a man a chance of an acquittal. In each case some 
new principle pro re nata is brought in. 

Tischendorf is yet living, and able to answer any charge of inconsis- 
tency with his principles in connexion with this passage; but Lachmann 
is not; and I may be allowed to answer for my late friend as well as for 
myself in saying, that we have properly applied our critical rules and prin- 
ciples to this passage. For the principle which we both have maintained 
is, that ancient authority must be followed in preference to modern—that 
whether in great things or in little, the text in wide-spread use in the ear- 
liest ages to which we can recur, is that which we ought to follow, if in- 
deed we would avoid mere caprice and arbitrary inconsistency. Now, in 
my Account of the Printed Text of the Greek New Testament, (pp. 236 
—243), I have given what I believe to be a correct statement of the evi- 
dence, and on the principles laid down in that volume, I regard the con- 
clusion as inevitable. 
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It is needless to discuss H. G.’s remarks on the subject of interpola- 
tion or omission, and on the question of this passage, “ affecting even 
the integrity of the Greek New Testament.”’ Let a reverential spirit with 
regard to Holy Scripture be maintained, but let questions of evidence 
be considered properly and fairly. Variations do exist in copies of the 
Greek New Testament; there are omissions in some copies, and far more 
numerous interpolations in others ; if these facts affect the integrity of the 
New Testament, the case at least is not mended by keeping them out of 
sight, nor should we thus advance in one particular the maintenance or 
the restoration of that integrity. 

Nor do I wish to discuss H. G.’s theory of salvation, which he seems 
to connect in some manner with our “faith in the Word of God,” as 
found in its integrity: I only remark that two very different things seem 
to be blended, the ground of salvation through faith in the person and 
sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the duty of obeying Holy Scrip- 
ture as the revealed record given by the Spirit of God. In fact, I do not 
understand what he means by saying, “that the whole body of holy writ 
is more or less affected by this question. Now the Bible indeed is always 
safe, but men’s souls are not, their salvation depending on their faith in 
the Word of God.” I do not admit that any portion of holy writ is at all 
affected by this question, beyond the limit of the verses under discussion. 

The evidence first to be considered is that of MSS. Now here H. G. 
lays down his postulate : “ Are these to be numbered or weighed, or both? 
Both certainly, and the result to be estimated upon the whole.” If num- 
bering MSS. be an admitted principle, then we may at once cast aside all 
textual criticism, and then Mill, Bentley, Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, and Tregelles, are alike condemned as wrong in our principles. In 
all matters of textual evidence, mere numbers prevail nothing. Besides D, 
this section is rightly stated by H. G. to be contained in F G H K U, 
none of which, however, is as old as the eighth century, as stated by 
H.G. To this list I can now add another uncial MS., one of those 
obtained by Tischendorf, called by him I, and attributed to the ninth 
century, which (though defective after John viii. 3,) is a witness for the 
passage. To the uncials E M 8, in which it stands with marks of doubt, 
I can also now add Tischendorf’s A of the eighth century, where it is 
marked with asterisks. 

H. G. admits that seven uncial MSS. are against the passage, and that 
of these A B C T are the four oldest that are extant in this portion. Then 
on his shewing the numerical array of uncial MSS., with those that I have 
now added, stands thus: against the passage four very old, and ¢hree later 
uncials = seven: standing doubtful, four (two of which are the earliest of 
the later uncials); for the passage, one very ancient MS., and six of the 
later uncials = seven. So that MS. evidence, prior to the eleventh cen- 
tury, is in nwmbers equal; but if instead of the eleventh century we take 
the eighth, we find four against and one for. So little stead will H. G.’s 
numerical postulate stand him in, even if I admitted (which I do not) that 
it were at all a canon of intelligent criticism. 

I shall not follow H. G.’s conjectures relative to the MSS. A BCT: 
if I were to indulge in such speculations, I quite believe that he would 
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consider that they proved nothing. But as to these MSS., I have, in my 
** Account of the Printed Text,’ proved their character by “ Comparative 
Criticism” (see pp. 182—I51), so that it is needless for me to do this 
over again. It is useless to appeal from such documents to what may have 
existed : suppose that I were to appeal to a thousand MSS. now lost, be- 
longing to the second and third centuries in which this section is not con- 
tained, would it not at least provoke a smile? 

It does not require any speculation to account for the gradual recep- 
tion of this section: copyists always were accustomed to insert whatever 
was supposed to form a part of the text; and if any one can deliberately 
prefer the MSS. from the eleventh century to the fifteenth, to those from 
the fourth to the seventh, he may regret the invention of printing, by 
which copyists were hindered from making farther changes, and he may 
think that if this unhappy discovery had not been made, the revisions of 
copyists in three more centuries might have brought us somewhat nearer 
to perfection ; and all critical revision must, on such principles, be regarded 
as useless, dangerous, and an unnecessary recurrence to the text current in 
earlier ages. We do not judge thus as to classical texts. 

The reception of a book, such as the Epistle to the Hebrews, has 
nothing whatever that is parallel or analogous. How do we know that 
the epistle was received and used in the apostolic age? Simply on evi- 
dence, and not on speculation; and then, that epistle was never lost or 
unknown, and its authority always was maintained by the Greeks. It is 
useless to assert a prior existence and reception of this section, and then 
to argue on the assertion, as though it were a proved result. 

But it may seem as if I overlooked the testimony of codex D. Far 
from it; but give that MS. what authority you will, and ascribe to it 
what antiquity you please (adopt Kipling’s dream of the second century if 
you like), and it will help H. G.’s position very little. For if it be granted 
that the narrative is of authority as standing in D, then all the rest of the 
MSS. that are brought forward are nothing worth as to ¢his passage ; but 
if their testimony is received, then that of D is not to be received. For 
observe, that while these seven uncials and a great many cursive MSS. 
contain the narrative, the form in which it stands in D is utterly unlike 
the rest; it is just as as if two different persons wrote down narrations of 
the same incident. Thus it is not a true statement of evidence to mar- 
shall D and the rest together, as if they contained the same passage : they 
contain similar narrations and that is all. It would be as correct to call 
St. Mark’s gospel a copy of St. Matthew’s with some variations, as to 
identify D in this passage with the other MSS. There is about as much 
resemblance as that which exists between St. Matthew and St. Mark, and 
no more. 

H. G. tries to invalidate my statement of the evidence of versions : but 
on this subject he has said too much or too little: too much to be ad- 
vanced in the way of assertion and speculation; too little to prove the 
points which he wishes to maintain. 

As to the old Latin I must stop to correct H. G.’s expression, to 
hinder if possible the perpetuation of misnomers and misapprehensions. 
He says, “Some copies of the Italic, or that old Latin version which was 
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current in Upper Italy before Jerome, do not contain this section; but, on 
the other hand, some copies which have reached our times do contain it :” 
thus H. G. first uses the term Jéalic (rightly) as restricted to that revision 
of the old Latin which was current in Upper Italy; he borrows my words 
and definition, to which he is perfectly welcome, if he applies them aright ; 
but here he does not do this; for he immediately goes on to identify the 
“Ttalic” with the old Latin copies in general: if terms are thus con- 
founded ad libitum it is very difficult to discuss a question. Granted that 
this section was introduced into some copies of the old Latin—it was not 
in others, and those, too, the best, and it was not in the revision of Upper 
Italy, to which the misused name “ Itala” should alone be applied. Of 
course H. G. is aware that the amplifications which the different copies of 
the old Latin had received were great and remarkable. The question 
now is, not what Jerome thought of the texts of this version, but what 
the facts are: happily we are so circumstanced as to be able to form a 
judgment. 

But H. G. wishes it to be supposed that this section might once have 
been in the Peshito Syriac. Now it isa simple fact that this passage does noé 
belong to that version, nor ever did ; we know this on sufficient testimony, 
and we are also told that it was not translated into Syriac till the seventh 
century: there were then éwo translations made of this narrative, one 
which has often been printed, the other a fragment of which is given in 
Assemani Bibliotheca Orientalis, ii., 54. These two translations seem to 
differ as much as the Greek copies. It is a simple fact that this section 
does not belong to the later Syriac version, either as first made under the 
direction of Philoxenus, or as revised by Thomas of Harkel; the MSS. 
which add it state this explicitly. I do not know precisely what H. G. 
means by saying that this version is fairly balanced by the Jerusalem 
Syriac; their evidence belongs to opposite sides, and as such I stated it : 
also the date of the Jerusalem Syriac is not easily determined; the MS. 
itself is of the eleventh century, and it is difficult to suppose that any 
Syriac dialect could be so corrupt in the fifth century; and whether any 
Greek lectionaries had been formed so early seems doubtful; it has been 
said that none came into use amongst the Greeks till the eighth cen- 
tury. 

i G. complains of the darkness enveloping the Egyptian versions ; 
there are, however, some facts which stand in broad daylight, and even 
these he has sought to throw into obscurity: first, there was no occasion 
here to introduce the fragments of that version which H. G. in common 
with some others calls Ammonian, for in them but a few portions of St. 
John’s gospel have been brought to light, in which nothing of this part is 
found. Secondly, the Thebaic ought not to be passed by without an 
explicit mention that it does not contain the disputed section, and that we 
possess this part of St. John’s gospel in an unsophisticated document of 
at least the fifth century. Thirdly, this section does no¢ form any part of 
the Memphitic version in the MSS. which are worthy of confidence. 

That the Gothic omits this section is fully admitted; and I as fully 
own that it is in the Athiopic; the antiquity and goodness of which I 
am unable to place as highly as H. G. He would be little inclined to 
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regard it as the work of Frumentius, if he had obtained accurate informa- 
tion so as to ascertain how ignorant of Greek the translator must have been. 

But with regard to the Armenian the erroneous statements of H. G. 
are more serious: he says, after giving an enumeration of the MSS. of 
that version collated for Zohrab’s edition (differing a little from the num- 
bers which I had given), “In twenty-six, therefore, it is contained, some- 
how or other; and this surely cannot be considered as a very strong case 
against its authenticity.” There is a withholding of facts here which will 
mislead those who trust implicitly to the statement thus made. H. G. 
had this sentence of mine before him ; “ As to the Armenian, siz old codices 
of those used by Zohrab omit the passage, as also do the MS. lectiona- 
ries; nineteen MSS. have the section separately, at the end of the gospel, 
while only jive (and those the most recent) place it here.’* Certainly H. 
G.’s “somehow or other” covers a great deal; jive Armenian MSS. and 
jive only have the section as part of the text; the nineteen that have it 
separately, have it as no¢ a part of this gospel; thus if you number the 
authorities (as H. G. advocates) this section is no part of the Armenian 
version; and if you weigh them, what must be said, when these jive 
MSS. are the most modern? Let me not be thought hypercritical ; but 
I must, in charity to H. G., point out the peculiarity of his arithmetic: 
he says, “ Thirty-two MSS. of St. John’s gospel were collated, and in 
eight of these old copies it was not contained. In twenty-six, therefore, 
it was contained, somehow or other.” I notice this oversight simply to 
shew the want of care exhibited in what looks like minute exactitude; the 
errors in using my statement were just as great, though far more mis- 
chievous; the one might provoke a harmless smile, the other would 
mislead the reader: they alike shew the looseness of statement on which 
H. G. bases his reasonings. I leave it to the reader to say whether the 
case as to the Armenian is not strong, as not containing this section ; and 
whether the charges of so late a writer as Nicon against the Armenian 
copyists, of omitting it, could at all weigh against such evidence. To 
this must be added the utter confusion of the text of this passage in those 
Armenian copies in which it is found. 

H. G. thinks the evidence of the versions only puzzling; and he takes 
a kind of refuge in the supposition that we know so little of the manu- 
scripts of these versions, that the original form of their texts may be 
unknown. This would make it hopeless to use the versions as critical 
witnesses ; but happily, except with regard to the Memphitic (in part) and 
the Aithiopic and Jerusalem Syriac (versions praised by H. G. as contain- 
taining the section), we do possess early and good monuments of all these 
versions. 

If, then, we say nothing at present of the o/d Latin, in some copies of 
which it is found and in others it is not, we find that for the section there 
are (1) the Vulgate, (2) the Aithiopic, (3) the Jerusalem Syriac lectionary. 

On the other side are (1) Peshito Syriac, (2) Memphitic, (3) Thebaic, 
(4) Gothic, (5) Armenian, (6) Harclean Syriac. 

Thus, if numbered, the old versions are two to one against the section ; 
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and if weighed, of the fourth century and prior, there is no version for it 
except Latin copies, while there are four against it. The preponderance 
here is very tangible; and it accords precisely with what had been pre- 
viously learned from the MSS. considered separately. 

H. G. tries to invalidate the negative evidence derived from the fathers : 
if he can persuade himself that Tertullian could have known of this pas- 
sage, he has not made the grounds apparent to others. He says /irst, 
that Campbell has rightly rendered our Lord’s words—“ Hath no man 
passed sentence on thee? Neither do I pass sentence on thee ;’—“ neither 
(adds H. G.) of condemnation nor of acquittal.” But the Greek here is 
katéxpivev in ver. 10, and xatdxpeww in ver. 11, in all the copies that 
H. G. would I suppose be inclined to follow; if he stil? maintains that 
this can mean, “neither do I pass sentence on thee, neither of condemna- 
tion nor of acquittal,” there is but little need to discuss this question or 
any like it with him.’ Secondly, he adds from Ambrose, “ Dimittitur 
mulier, non Aédsolvitur,” and says, “ But the Bishop of Rome had adsolved 
by anticipation all such offenders in general on their repentance.” But 
the words as cited by Tertullian from this Roman edict are, “ Penitentia 
functis dimitto.” Does it not look as if H. G. had quoted the passage 
from Ambrose against himself, and for the acceptation which the words of 
Tertullian would naturally receive? But H. G. after all does not feel 
very sure of Tertullian, and wishes to guard against the “ gratuitous sup- 
position” that there were already conflicting copies of St. John’s gospel 
in this passage: anything relative to.gratuitous assumptions comes with a 
bad grace from one who has indulged in them so freely about MSS.; but 
here it is no gratuitous assumption that copies at the end of the second 
century were without this section; for we ‘now from the old versions that 
such was the fact: it is wholly gratuitous in H. G. to suppose (what there is 
not a tittle of evidence to prove) that any copy at that age had the passage. 

Much pains have evidently been taken by H. G. to shew that Origen 
may have been acquainted with this passage; and he therefore shews how 
he brings in his commentary on this part of St. John’s gospel; but all 
this is wholly irrelevant, and it only serves to mystify the simple fact that 
Origen cites and comments on every verse from vii. 40 to 52, and then at 
once continues from viii. 12 in the same manner. I put it to any one 
who is acquainted with Origen’s mode of writing, whether this is com- 
patible with his being acquainted with the section. He uses viii. 12 as 
though it were part of our Lord’s teaching in the discourse of chap. vii. 

But Jerome’s testimony has (according to H. G.) been underrated. 
Then let us put it in its place: “in multis Grecis et Latinis codicibus 
invenitur.”¢ Then if Jerome be a good witness that some (or many) copies 
had it, he is equally good as a witness that the rest had it not. And this 
was just what I said (p. 240). I should, however, have thought that it 
was safer for H. G. to rely on the fact that Jerome gave this section a 
place in his Latin translation (or revision), than to use what he says in his 
dialogue against the Pelagians a quarter of a century later, when his mind 





6 H. G. utterly perverts the meaning of Campbell, as shewn in his note, by his 
addition. ¢ ¢. Pelag,., ii. 
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and memory were so impaired that he quoted one writer for another, and 
where he cites a termination of St. Mark as found in Greek copies, of 
which not a trace can be met with elsewhere. But why does H. G. sup- 
pose that the revision of Jerome was made in part from other versions? 
Jerome does indeed mention versions in his Preface, and he says how they 
could be used for the purpose of comparative criticism: he tells us that 
some Greek MSS. contained additions, and that the versions previousl 
made proved such additions to be false. Let us admit that after the 
middle of the fourth century this section was contained in some Greek 
copies (Porson has shewn us how to understand Jerome’s “ multi’’); now 
let the versions previously made be compared; and the Peshito Syriac, 
Memphitic and the Thebaic (to say nothing now of the Gothic, made in 
that very age), are three good witnesses against the addition: while for it 
there is no version to be found except some copies of the old Latin, the 
errors of which, introduced by copyists, were the subject of Jerome’s bitter 
complaint. But this, and several other passages similarly circumstanced, 
were not removed from the Latin revised text by Jerome. Jerome then is 
as good a witness against this section as for it; and his critical rule is a 
very decisive aid to the cause which H. G. assails. 

Of course H. G. makes the most of Augustine’s conjecture, by which 
he sought to account for the presence of this section in some Latin copies, 
and its absence in others. But this does not account for its absence in 
Syria and Egypt, as well as in the West; and besides, Augustine quali- 
fies what he says with “credo,” which H. G. passes by. 

Chrysostom, Cyril of Alexandria, and Theodore of Mopsuestia, omit- 
ted to comment on this section.” H.G., in making this admission, ad- 
mits a great deal. It follows, to my apprehension, that they would not 
have done this if they had known anything about it; that is, if it had been 
found in copies current in Egypt or Syria. But “Chrysostom, in so dis- 
solute a city as Antioch, might not deem it expedient to preach publicly 
on the subject.” I know well from whence this remark was borrowed; 
it is needless to discuss the point; it turns on a supposition, and that, too, 
a supposition exceedingly contrary to what is found in the Homilies of 
Chrysostom. Those who are acquainted with that famous preacher, must 
know how he would have used, with thrilling effect, the words, ‘Go, sin 
no more!” They would have been precisely suited to be the basis 
of one of his reiterated appeals. It is true that Chrysostom passes by 
some parts of St. John’s gospel, but here, like Origen, he joins viii. 12 on 
to the latter part of chap. vii., making our Lord’s declaration, “I am 
the light of the world,” to stand in opposition to the mention of one 
locality —Galilee. 

But H. G. states in passing, that the Ammonian sections are in favour 
of this passage; had this been ¢rue, it would have been too weighty a 
piece of evidence to be mentioned so passingly, for it would have been a 
testimony of the third century. But the fact is, that the eighty-sixth 
Ammonian section in St. John’s gospel begins at vii. 35, and ends at viii. 
19; and the whole of this section is placed by Eusebius under his tenth 
canon, as being peculiar to this gospel. Not one word of evidence do we 
get as bearing on these verses; nothing indicates their presence in the 
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copy of Ammonius. I suppose that no one who understands the subject, 
will expect me to discuss H. G.’s allusion to the “ Apostolical Constitu- 
tions.” 

No doubt that Ambrose had the passage in his Latin copy; and on 
him and his mention of “the ancients” as having interpreted the section 
H. G. rests not a little. Now such a remark as this might have some 
weight had it proceeded from any writer of that age except Ambrose; for 
that father is so well known to make allegations of that kind which are 
very inaccurate, that I never expected to have seen his name ¢hus used in 
a critical discussion: his evidence is good as to his own time; but as to 
his “ancients,” he is worse than almost any hearsay witness. Thus on 
John iii. 6, he tells us that the gloss “ et quoniam Deus Spiritus est, de 
Deo natus est,” was part of the genuine text, and that it had been erased 
by the Arians. Did he learn ¢his from his “ancients?” Again, he says 
that the words ode 6 vies were introduced into the text by the Arians. 
Such instances with regard to Ambrose are too well known to make his 
evidence worth much when it goes beyond the sphere of his own personal 
observation. I wonder that H. G. has brought him forward with such con- 
fidence : no one who knew Ambrose would have relied on him in such a case. 

I need not advert particularly to H. G.’s considerations as to how this 
passage could have got into the copies, if not genuine: the ordinary 
causes of amplification and of insertion of anything doubtful, would amply 
suffice. It is rather for H. G. to say how all the oldest and best copies 
omit it; how the oldest copy which has it at all, has the same narrative 
differently phrased, how MSS. have it inserted in such various places, and 
how the variations in its wording are utterly beyond anything found else- 
where in the Greek Testament. 

It is granted that in the fourth century the narration was found in 
some copies, Greek and Latin; but if this be sufficient evidence for us to 
rely on, we must receive many other additions as sufficiently attested ; 
such as that at the end of Matt. xx. 28, which has far more of ancient 
evidence than this section. But farther back than the fourth century we 
cannot go with evidence as to this passage, and it was in that age, from 
the sudden demand for copies of the New Testament, that the text was 
not a little affected, from the production of copies then falling into the 
hands of those who were book-multipliers by trade. Before dismissing 
the fourth century I would only add, that H. G. makes far too much of 
the doubtful evidence of Jerome (he even says—‘‘The testimony of 
Jerome turns the scale in its favour,” p. 72); and he wishes to oppose 
the opinion of Jerome to that of the late Dr. Routh as to the significance 
of a passage in Eusebius: is not H. G. aware of the great errors commit- 
ted by Jerome in translating or adopting from Eusebius? Also Jerome’s 
use of Greek copies which contained this section is not a proof that such 
was then common or general among them ; for it was at Rome, with MSS. 
current in the West, and with those alone, that Jerome made his revision; 
so that its occurrence in his Latin text only strengthens the position which 
I had previously laid down, that all that we can say of this passage in the 
fourth century is, that it was found in some copies in the West. 

I quite understand what a person means when he says, “this passage is 
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found in the majority of. MSS., I therefore receive it as genuine.” This 
leads to a discussion as to the principles of criticism, and not to mere 
opposing statements as to the facts of evidence. I wish that H. G. had 
taken the question up as to principles, and had not mystified the facts. It 
would have been far pleasanter to me to have discussed the question on 
such grounds than on those that involve the correction of inaccuracies. It 
seems to me very clear, from the latter part of H. G.’s remarks, that he, 
after having formed in his mind a full persuasion of the genuineness of 
the passage, looked at the evidence from that point of view; of one thing 
at least I am sure, that he never ascertained for himself, point by point, 
what the evidence is, and how correct principles ought to be applied to it, 
as brought together, so as to form a correct conclusion. I believe that 
when once true principles of criticism have been ascertained, they must 
be applied impartially; to apply them otherwise, would be to set aside 
righteous acting with regard to the Word of God. 

It is conceded that before the eighth century this section was not com- 
monly admitted into MSS. ; I have shewn that the same was true with regard 
to versions. We need not then bring the later centuries in, unless it can be 
shewn that the later MSS. did obtain the section from some source more 
ancient than any that we now possess: but to shew this would be to shew 
that before the eighth century there were authoritative monuments that 
contained it. I have carried back the discussion still further, and I have 
shewn that at the middle of the fourth century, evidence both in weight 
and numbers tells against the passage. And this is enough in giving a 
moral certainty in such a case; for the great object of textual criticism is 
to recur, as far as possible, to the condition in which ancient books existed 
in the earliest times to which we can go back. 

But I have gone beyond the fourth century, and I have shewn that 
prior to that age there is no trace to be found of this section as a portion 
of the New Testament. It may be the narration recorded by Papias, but 
no one has referred to it as written by St. John. The oldest versions 
know nothing of it: the fathers who could not avoid mentioning it, if 
found in their copies, are either silent, or else give positive proof of its 
non-existence either in the East or West. No numerical array of recent 
Greek MSS., no endeavour to intrude this section into ancient versions, 
can set aside the early evidence in such a case. Internal considerations 
are wholly beside the mark, for by themselves they prove nothing. 

S. PripEavx TREGELLES. 





THE FORTY YEARS OF EGYPT’S DESOLATION. 


Srr,—By the mouth of Ezekiel xxix. 8—16, the Lord foretold that 
Egypt should be desolate for the space of forty years. ‘No foot of man 
shall pass through it”—‘ neither shall it be inhabited forty years” 
(ver. 11). He further declared that at the end of forty years he would 
cause them to return to the land of Pathros, and that they should be 
there a base kingdom (ver. 14). 

Now which were these forty years of Egypt’s desolation? Prideaux 
ANNO 571 and Bishop Newton Diss. xii. date the commencement of these 
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forty years from the accession of Amasis. But Egypt was singularly pros- 
perous and populous during the reign of Amasis. Herodotus, Euterpe 177, 

writes, Ez’ “Apdovos éé Baaidévs Aeyerat Aiyurtos padeora &) tote évdat- 
povijaat, Kat Ta aro Tou rorapou 7H xpy yvomeva, Kat 7d aro Ths xwpys 
TOLot dvOpwrooe Kat ToNs év dv7y yeveaOac Tas amacas TOTE dia pupias Tas 
éuxeonevas. This description of “Egypt from the pen of the trustworthy 
Herodotus will not allow us to suppose that it was in the reign of Amasis 
that the Lord fulfilled that terrible threat, “I will make the land of Egypt 
desolate in the midst of the countrics ‘that are desolate, and her cities 
among the cities that are laid waste shall be desolate forty years; and I 
will scatter the Egyptians among the nations, and will disperse them 
through the countries” (Ez. xxix. 12). Herodotus expressly declares that 
the land, far from being desolate, contained during this reign 20,000 
inhabited cities. 

Nor is this the only objection to the opinion of those who would 
identify the forty years of Ezekiel with the reign of Amasis. Amasis 
reigned considerably more than forty years. Besides, within a few months 
after the termination of his reign Egypt became a province of the Persian 
empire; whereas the prophet declares that at the expiration of the forty 
years Egypt should again become a kingdom, though a base kingdom only. 

With all due deference to the names of Prideaux and Newton, their 
opinion seems untenable. Still the question recurs, “If these were not 
the years, which were the forty years of Egypt’s desolation?” The fol- 
lowing answer is propounded in the humble hope that it may elicit the 
remarks of scholars who have access to sources of information more copi- 
ous than those which are accessible in this retired spot. May not the 
forty years of Ezekiel be the forty years which elapsed from the death of 
Inarus B.c. 454 to the reconquest of Egypt by Amyrtzus about the 
years B.C. 414? After Amyrtzeus issued forth from the swamps of the 
Delta, Egypt was governed by a succession of seven or eight native kings; 
and did not again become a part of the Persian empire until Nectanebus 
was overthrown by Ochus B.c. 350. The words of Ezekiel tally very well 
with the fact that Amyrteeus sallied forth from the Delta to recover 
Pathros, or upper Egypt. The Lord said (Ez. xxix. 14) “I will cause 
thee to return into the land of Pathros, the land of thine habitation.” 

We have indeed no clear evidence that the land of Egypt was utterly 
desolate during the forty years B.c. 454 to B.c. 414; but have we any 
proof to the contrary? and is there any other period to which the words 
of Ezekiel are equally applicable? These questions are asked for the pur- 
pose of eliciting information. It may be remarked that Mr. Clinton 
classes the overthrow of Inarus with the events of the year B.c. 455; but 
his arguments go only to prove that it could not have taken place before 
the expedition of Tolmides in the summer of that year. Now it could 
scarcely have been in the summer that Inarus was overthrown ; for during 
the summer inundation of the Nile the Persians would have scarcely been 
able to lay dry the channel which separated the island of Prosopitis from 
the Persian camp (Thucydides, i. 109). If then it was not till the winter, 
B.c. 455-4 that Prosopitis was taken, this date nearly, if not quite, 
coincides with that which Prideaux has assigned to it. From that time 
to the reconquest of Egypt by Amyrteus would be just about forty years. 

Burton Pedwardine. H. H. B. 
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ON THE ASSYRIAN INSCRIPTIONS.—No. III. 


On the Queen of Sheba, and her visit to Solomon. 


Ir is recorded in pl. 67 and again in pl. 69 of the British Museum Series, 
that a certain Queen of the Arabians sent tribute and costly presents to 
one of the Assyrian kings. And from another plate of the series it 
appears that this king was cotemporary with Menahem king of Israel, who 
likewise paid him tribute. From this indication Col. Rawlinson has 
framed a hypothesis, that this Queen of the Arabians was a descendant 
and successor of the Queen of Sheba who two centuries earlier had paid 
her world-renowned visit to Solomon. This idea is however warmly op- 
posed by Dr. Hincks in the last number of the proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Literature (vol. v. p. 162), who maintains that the Queen of 
Sheba certainly came from the shores of the Indian Ocean, because it is 
said in St. Matthew, that she came “from the uttermost parts of the 
earth.” But we all know that oriental expressions of this kind are not to 
be taken literally. The phrase only means that she came from a great 
distance. If she came a month’s journey from the previously almost un- 
known interior parts of Arabia, surely the requirements of the text will be 
fully satisfied. Now we read in 1 Kings x., that the Queen of Sheba 
came to visit Solomon “ with a very great train, with camels that bare 
spices.”” These camels could not have come from the shores of the Indian 
Ocean. Enormous deserts lay between, and hostile or faithless nations 
innumerable. 

The mention of spices as her chief and leading present to Solomon, 
points out the probability that she was the Queen of the Sabzeans, an 
Arabian country the richness of whose spices exceeded any other in the 
known world. Milton speaks of the breezes which waft far out to sea,— 

“ Sabeean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the Blest.” 

Virgil says : 

“India mittit ebur, molles sua thura Sabei.” 


And Pliny says of them: 


“ They use no kind of wood that is not sweetscented; they even cook their food 
with the wood of frankincense and myrrh.” 

And many similar passages might be quoted if it were necessary. 

I will now offer to you the translation of a very curious and important 
passage of the Assyrian inscriptions. In plate 145 of Botta, Sargina King 
of Assyria gives a short epitome of the glorious actions which distinguished 
his reign, in the course of which he boasts of the great battle fought at 
Rapikhi, in which he defeated the Egyptians and their allies. The Egyp- 
tian ¢artan or general, whose name appears to have been Sevechi, effected 
his escape. But Kanan King of Gaza was taken prisoner in the battle, 
and led away into captivity. 

Before proceeding further let us consider this statement, which offers 
several points of interest. Rapikhi, where the battle was fought, signifies 
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“City of the Sun,” and therefore it has been proposed, I believe, to iden- 
tify it with Heliopolis in Egypt. I see no other objection, except that I 
can hardly think Sargina’s army had penetrated so far into the interior of 
Egypt. I read the name of the Egyptian general Sevechi, and I should be 
glad to know in what manner other inquirers have transcribed this impor- 
tant name, but I cannot find anywhere any statement of their opinions. I 
am inclined to believe that this “general” was no other than Sevechus 
the Ethiopian, who, according to the common chronology, was at this very 
time the ruler of Egypt, the native Egyptian dynasty having been de- 
throned. But I conjecture (from what follows) that a prince of the ancient 
dynasty still maintained a feeble authority in another part of the country, 
and continued to style himself Pharaoh or King of Egypt. The name of 
Kanan King of Gaza, which occurs more than one hundred times in the 
Assyrian records, without the slightest variation, is highly interesting and 
important, as it shews us that the princes of Canaan sometimes adopted 
as their name that of the ancient hero or patriarch whom they probably 
worshipped, and looked upon as the founder of their race. I now proceed 
to the immediate consequences of the battle of Rephikhi, which though 
briefly stated, are very important. Sargina says : 


“T then received tribute from Pharaoh, King of Egypt ; Samsi, Queen of the Ara- 
bians; and Ithamar, King of the Sabzeans.” 


Now these events occurred on the borders of Egypt, or within Egypt 
itself. The monarchs who came offering tribute after the victory, were 
doubtless those who were nearest, and who had most reason to deprecate 
the wrath of the conqueror. 

These Arabians, then, were the Arabians of the South, and by no means 
any of those nomade tribes who dwelt in the deserts “north and east of 
Damascus.” And we see that these southern Arabians were governed by 
a queen, and the Sabeeans by a king. But it seems not unreasonable to 
conjecture that under other circumstances, and in a former generation, the 
reverse may have been the case, and that the Sabeeans may have been 
ruled by a queen: the Arabians by a king. Why may not this have hap- 
pened in the time of Solomon ? 

Before quitting this subject I cannot help calling your attention to the 
very remarkable name of Ithamar, the King of the Sabeeans. This name 
leads back our thoughts almost into patriarchal times. For we read in 
Scripture that Ithamar was the youngest son of Aaron, and that he be- 
came the head of a family who were named from him the children of 
Ithamar. They long continued to flourish, for we read that one of them 
returned with Ezra from Babylon to Jerusalem in the days of Artaxerxes. 
This Ithamar, probably, was renowned for his holiness like his relatives 
Moses and Aaron, and his fame and name widespread among the Israel- 
ites and Arabians, which may account for its being borne by a king of the 
Sabeeans. But whatever the reason, the fact is not the less certain and 
important. Among the tribute-offerings of these kings, were golden ishbi 
shatra, the first of which words signifies a sceptre, and the second an um- 
brella of state, the symbol of royalty. Perhaps the word should be com- 
bined into one, ishbishatra, a sceptre-umbrella. 

VOL, III.—NO, VI. FF 
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The war of Sennacherib against Hezekiah King of Judah. 


This most important inscription is found upon the bull No. 3, at the 
grand entrance of the palace of Kouyunjik. It has already received the 
marked attention of Mr. Layard and others, and has been interpreted by 
Dr. Hincks with considerable success,* and in a manner which does the 
greatest credit to his sagacity. But the original text of this inscription 
has never been published, and as far as I know, the only copy existing in 
this country is that of Mr. Layard in the British Museum. Unfortunately 
this interesting inscription has been miserably defaced by time and vio- 
lence, and Mr. Layard’s copy of it was less carefully executed than usual, 
as he was probably altogether unaware of its high importance at the time 
he copied it. Nevertheless, the true sense has been throughout detected 
by Dr. Hincks. 

After a careful examination of the original text, I would give the fol- 
lowing as a nearly literal translation of what remains legible. But I must 
acknowledge that I have not been able to add anything essential to Dr. 
Hincks’s translation, on which the following is founded : 

The inscription commences, “ Sennacherib the great King of Assyria,” 
etc., ete., etc., with many titles; and after relating the events of the first 
two years of his reign, continues as follows :— 


“In my third year I made an incursion into the land of the Khatti (Syria). 
Luliah,? King of Sidon, had swept away (abolished) the religious rites of my empire. 
From the city of Tyre he fled to the Ionians of the sea. I took possession of his land. 
I placed Tubael on his royal throne. I imposed upon him the customary tribute. The 
kings of the sea-coast ? all of them brought great presents? in the neighbourhood of 
the city Husuva and still further. Zedekiah, King of Ascalon, who had not submitted 
to my authority the gods of his palace, himself and his family I carried away and 
brought them captives unto Assyria. Sar... .¢ son of Rugati? their former king, I 
made king over the people of Ascalon. A tribute to be paid to me, as his sovereign 
lord, I imposed upon him. At the head of my army I destroyed the cities which had 
not submitted to my authority. I carried off the women. The priests and inhabitants 
of Ekron who had seized? Padiah their king .. . . and had delivered him up to He- 
zekiah, King of Judah..... a 


Then follows an account of a great battle gained by the Assyrians 
against the united army of the Egyptians and Ethiopians, here called 
Musri and Milukha in the vicinity of a city whose name is unfortunately 
lost. Their chariots and cavalry were routed and destroyed. The pri- 
soners were put to death. The inhabitants of Ekron were also severely 
treated. The account then continues thus :— 


“ The principal men among them I seized and I cut off their hands. ... . I carried 
away Padiah their king from the middle of Jerusalem, and placed him once more upon 
his throne. A tribute to be paid to me, as his sovereign lord, I imposed upon him. 
Hezekiah, King of Judah, who had not submitted to my government, forty-six of his 
strong fenced cities and lesser towns without number, I destroyed. I carried away 
their women. I made... . [some words effaced] of his royal city Jerusalem. I cut 
off from his kingdom several fortified cities. The people whom I carried off from the 
middle of his land, I placed in my own kingdom. Afterwards I made... . the cities 
of Ascalon, Ekron, and Gaza. I conquered the land. An increase of their former 





a Layard’s Nineveh, p. 142. 6 Eluleus of Greek authors. 
¢ Name partly effaced. 4 Or Rukipti. 
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fixed tribute,¢ and of their gift of honour,f and of their presents,g I imposed upon 
them. [A line effaced.] Hezekiah had burnt with fire? my royal letters. Where- 
fore his best workmen,i and a thousand men of the kun* of Jerusalem his royal 
city, I carried away captive. Thirty talents of gold: eight hundred talents of silver: 
his coined money ? the treasures of his palace, [his sons], his daughters, the . . . . men 
of his palace, his menservants and his maidservants! I carried away captive into Nine- 
veh, and in the service of my empire I placed them.” 





Observations. 


It will be seen that Sennacherib makes no allusion to the catastrophe 
which terminated his expedition. But it was the usage of the Assyrians 
only to record their victories and to gloss over their defeats. They only 
drew the sunny side of the picture. In their accounts of their battles no 
Assyrians are ever said to have been killed, or even wounded, even when 
the loss of the enemies is counted by thousands. Allowing for this 
national peculiarity, the rest of the Assyrian account seems sufficiently 
truthful. The ravage of Judeea agrees with Scripture, and the destruction 
of many fenced cities. During this bloody war, the pressure upon Jeru- 
salem appears to have been very great indeed—greater than what would 
be inferred from the narrative in the Book of Kings. For, not only was 
Hezekiah compelled to pay enormous sums of gold and silver, but he was 
obliged to release Padiah, King of Ekron, whom he kept in captivity in 
Jerusalem, a curious episode of this war, respecting which Scripture is 
silent. 

We were hardly prepared, indeed, to hear that the sons and daughters 
of Hezekiah were carried off captives. But this may have been a loose 
statement of the Assyrian chronicler, or if it have any foundation, they may 
have been residing in some of the smaller cities of Judah which Senna- 
cherib destroyed, and may have shared the fate of the other inhabitants. 


Inscription of Nebuchadnezzar. 


In the fourth chapter of Daniel we are told that Nebuchadnezzar said 
in his pride, “Is not this great Babylon which I have built?” From 
this passage some commentators have inferred that Nebuchadnezzar was 
the first builder of Babylon, a most erroneous supposition, since that 
city was in existence many centuries before his time, and is constantly 
and continually named as a large city in the Assyrian inscriptions, which 
are earlier than his reign. 

It seems to have escaped the notice of these commentators, that the 
Book of Daniel here records a vain-glorious speech of this king, and that 
the assertion is, not that Nebuchadnezzar really built Babylon, but that 
he boasted of having done so. In fact, he had embellished the city to such 
a degree with temples and other works of public utility, that he was justi- 





e Tikun. 

f Nadan shatti. A gift of small value in itself, but meant as an acknowledgment 
of the King of Assyria’s supremacy. 

9 Mandatta. 

h Or, my royal emblem. The word is effaced. 

i The original seems to have, “ his carpenters and his stonemasons.” 

k I know not the meaning of zanakun. 

' Or, his male slaves and his female slaves. 
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fied in saying, with the usual license of oriental hyperbole, that he had 
built the city, since there were probably few public edifices of splendour 
in Babylon which he had not either built or rebuilt. But be that as it 
may, I wish now to draw your attention to a passage in the great inscrip- 
tion (column 7, line 35), which appears in some degree to illustrate this 
part of the Book of Daniel. In this passage, the word which I have 
translated, “ the work,” is in the original nish. I do not know its mean- 
ing, and my translation is therefore so far conjectural. But admitting for 
the moment the above meaning of the word, the passage is as follows ;— 


“ Babylon, the city, the work of my hands, which I have erected.” 


This comes so very near to the passage of Daniel, that I commend it 
to the notice of biblical scholars for further inquiry. The symbol for 
“hands”? is not the most usual one, but it occurs exactly the same as 
here in several passages, ex. gr. B. Museum, pl. 33, line 1, where Sargina 
says he is a servant or instrument in the hands of the gods Anu and Bel. 

Since writing this I have found that the word nish occurs again in the 
17th line of the same column, zish ini-sun, which Dr. Hincks has trans- 
lated in your last number, “the delight of their eyes,” so that nish would 
mean “ delight.” 

Admitting this for the present, the passage which I first examined 


will stand thus: “Babylon, the city, the delight of my hands, which I 
have erected.” 


I prefer the first translation. 

There is an obscure passage respecting the image of some idol in column 
8 of this great inscription, which has received marked attention from Col. 
Rawlinson and Dr. Hincks. It reads, zuku su la enu.... su la wenish, 
etc. ete. 

Here I would translate a enu, “I did not worship,” and la wenish, 
“T did not exalt ;” é.e., I did not worship his zuku, I did not exalt his 
crown, and I did not... . his palaga.” 

Palaga signifies a hatchet, a symbol very suitable to the god of war. 
On a Nineveh sculpture figured by Layard, there is a procession of idols, 
one of whom carries an axe or hatchet. Nevertheless it is quite uncertain 
whether this is the meaning of palaga in this passage. 

Wenish is from nish, to lift up, in Hebrew; used in such phrases as 
“he lifted up his eyes and saw: he lifted up his voice and spoke.” 

Lacock Abbey, May 1856. H. F. Tarpor. 





BIBLICAL CHRONOLOGY. 

To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 
Sir,—Allow me to offer a few observations in reply to Dr. Hincks’ letter, 
which appears in your Journal of this month, p. 181, on the subject of 
the reigns of Cambyses and Darius, as bearing upon the date of the 
conquest of Egypt by the Persians, concerning which I had observed* 








m Gesenius, in loc. 
a J. 8. L., Jan., p. 396 
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that “nothing certain can at present be determined with regard to the 
date of the conquest of Egypt.” Dr. Hincks, on the other hand, is 
pera that the “conquest of Egypt (by Cambyses) could not have 

en later than his third year, that is, the 220th of Nabonassar=528 
B.c.”* The correct adjustment of the date of this event is of so much 
importance towards fixing the true time of the death of Pharaoh Necho, 
and the beginning of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, that any argument 
bearing upon it is worthy of the most attentive consideration. 

The point at issue between us is, whether Cambyses reigned about 
eight years in all, as stated by Herodotus (which Dr. Hincks would 
lengthen to nine), which view is supported by the Canon of Ptolemy, and 
by all modern chronologists : or eighteen years as stated by Ctesias, and 
followed by many early authorities. My own conviction is that the 
statement of Ctesias is to be preferred. Dr. Hincks decides in favour of 
the shorter reckoning of the reign. It is quite clear that no final decision 
can be arrived at on the subject by mere reference to the opinions of early 
writers. Dr. Hincks, therefore, has brought to bear upon the question an 
Egyptian monument now in the Louvre, which has been the subject of 
much discussion amongst Egyptian archeologists in Germany, viz., an 
inscription on the tomb of an Apis buried at Memphis, which records that 
he was born in the fifth year of Cambyses, that he lived either seven or 
eight full years and some months over, and died in the fourth year of the 
reign of Darius. Another Apis is found to have been buried in the 
month Pachons in the fourth year of Darius,° having lived three months; 
so that Cambyses must have begun to reign at least nine years before the 
accession of Darius in Egypt, if not more. Now to make this monument 
available for any chronological purpose, we should know whether the 
fifth year of Cambyses on the monument is counted from the accession of 
this king to the throne of Persia, on the death of Cyrus, or from the 
death of Amasis, the last Egyptian king before the invasion of Egypt by 
Cambyses. Dr. Hincks counts nine years upwards from the year B.c. 521, 
the assumed date of the accession of Darius to the throne of Egypt, and 
arrives at the year B.c. 530, which he supposes was the first year of 
Cambyses in Persia, and thus considers that the shorter reckoning of the 
reign is correct. On the other hand, I would suggest that the nine years 
should be counted downwards, not from the death of Cyrus in Persia, 
but of Amasis in Egypt, and that the years of the reign of Cambyses 
which preceded his invasion of Egypt should be added to these nine 
years, thus favouring the longer reckoning of his reign. In support of 
this latter view it may be observed, 

lst. That the evidence of this monument does not harmonize with 
the short reckoning of the reign, because it is admitted that the fifth of 
Cambyses in this view will fall in the year B.c. 526, which is the fourth 
not the fifth, according to that reckoning which is fixed by the eclipse 
observed at Babylon in July, 523, in the seventh year of Cambyses. 

2nd. The monument was set up by Egyptian priests, and relates to 





6 Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxii., p. 429. 
© J am indebted to Mr. Birch for a notice of this monument. 
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an Egyptian deity, and the presumption, therefore, is that the priests 
would have used an Egyptian rather than a Persian reckoning of the 
reign. 

Sard. If we might adopt Dr. Hincks’ conjecture, that @ should be 
substituted for «, in the passage from Manetho? relating to the reign of 
Cambyses in Persia, it would appear that Egypt was conquered in the 
ninth year of that king, which added to the nine years passed in Egypt, 
collected from the monument, would make exactly the eighteen years of 
Ctesias. Thus the Apis monument favours, rather than otherwise, the 
longer reckoning of the reign. 

Nevertheless, if it could be clearly shewn that Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes reigned thirty-six years in Egypt, beginning in the year B.c. 
521, the foregoing objections to the early date of the conquest of Cambyses 
must be overruled. Dr. Hincks therefore draws attention to a monument 
at Hammamit, on the Cosseir road in Egypt, which is on the highway 
from Persia to Egypt, coming by the Red Sea. This monument records 
the thirty-sixth year of Darius, and he believes it to declare, “ that a 
certain functionary held office in Egypt six years of Cambyses, thirty-six 
of Darius, and twelve of Xerxes.”¢ Here lies the force of his argument. 
And if this monument could be shewn to be Egyptian, it would strongly 
fortify his opinion. The monument however is not Egyptian, but Persian. 
The inscription upon it declares that it was set up by a certain eunuch of 
Persia (son of Artimes, as appears from two adjoining monuments), and 
appears to be a votive tablet, recording offerings to Khem in the several 
years of the reigns above-mentioned. It is one of several tablets by the 
same eunuch: and it is not unreasonable to assume that each may have 
been set up upon his safe landing after the perils of the passage of the 
Red Sea. Whatever may have been the occasion of the particular monu- 
ment in question, all that it proves is, that Cambyses reigned not less 
than six years, Darius not less than thirty-six, and Xerxes not less than 
twelve. Whether in Egypt or in Persia, however, does not appear by 
any indication on the monument. This however we learn from Herodotus, 
that Egypt had shaken off the yoke of Persia several years before the 
thirty-sixth of Darius, and it is improbable therefore that any Egyptian 
would have recorded that particular year. It is not denied that Darius 
counted his reign as having lasted thirty-six years, and that he began to 
reign in Persia or elsewhere in B.c. 521. But it is not inconsistent with 
this fact to believe, with Ctesias, that Cambyses may have reigned eighteen 
years in all, partly in Persia, partly in Egypt, from the year B.c. 529 to 
512; and from the Apis monument to infer that he invaded Egypt nine 
years before his death, that is about the year B.c, 521; and at the same 





@ In quoting the words of Manetho from Africanus, I had not, as Dr. Hincks 
supposes, Bunsen’s Appendix of Authors before me, but Routh’s edition of Africanus, 
which renders the passage as I gave it, ‘‘ Cambyses in the fifth year of his reign over 
Persia, reigned over Egypt for six years.” Dindorf gives the same translation. Bunsen 
the same, writing @re: for én. 

e Trans. R. I. Academy, p. 428. 

f This statement is made on the high authority of Mr. R. S. Poole, of the British 
Museum. 
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time to suppose that Darius may have assumed the regal title over some 
province in that very year, during the life of Cambyses. This Persian 
monument, therefore, on the Cosseir road teaches us nothing that we did 
not know before, and affords no conclusive evidence that Darius reigned 
in Egypt as early as B.c. 521. While the Apis monument rather leads 
to the inference that Cambyses was still living in that country after the 
year 521. Coupling this latter monument with the testimony of Ctesias, 
we may infer that Egypt was subdued in 521; coupling it with the 
testimony of Herodotus, we should infer that the year 528 was nearer 
the true date. Nothing decisive upon this point, as I have before 
observed, can be arrived at, till we are able to arrange with some degree 
of clearness the succession of events which occurred during the long reign 
of Darius. 

Dr. Hincks, on the other hand, is so persuaded that B.c. 528 is the 
true date, that counting up the several reigns of the kings of Egypt from 
that date to the reign of Pharaoh Necho II., he observes, “ I can conceive 
no chronological fact better authenticated, than that the death of Nechao 
(the Pharaoh Necho of Scripture) occurred in the summer of either B.c. 
597, or 596.” And again, “It is quite unnecessary to follow Mr. Bosan- 
quet through the arguments by which he attempts to establish a system 
of chronology which is inconsistent with cotemporary monuments.” If 
the monuments thus referred to are those which have just been brought 
under consideration, it will be for the reader to decide how far they are 
inconsistent with the chronology which I seek to establish. In the mean 
while, the arguments by which I have supported my particular view, and 
into which Dr. Hincks has declined to follow me, seem to be of such 
overruling importance, and to bear so directly on the date of the accession 
of Nebuchadnezzar, and his conquest of Pharaoh Necho, that at the risk 
of tedious repetition, I must beg leave once more to refer to them. 

1st. The fall of Nineveh, the accession of Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
death of Necho, were events which rapidly succeeded each other: and 
were all preceded by the eclipse of B.c. 585. The death of Necho, there- 
fore, could not have fallen in B.c. 596, or 597. 

2nd. Nehemiah, the son of Hachaliah, the Tirshatha, who built the 
wall of Jerusalem, and was living after the thirty-second year of the 
reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, or B.C. 433, was the same Nehemiah, 
the Tirshatha, the son of Hachaliah, who sealed the covenant with the 
priests who came up from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Neh. x. 1, and xii. 
1, 7). So that the date of the return from Babylon cannot be placed so 
early as B.C. 536, more then one hundred years before the death of Nehe- 
miah: nor the carrying away to Babylon in the first year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar so early as B.c. 604, more than one hundred and seventy years 
before the death of Nehemiah. 

3rd. The prophet Daniel, who was carried captive to Babylon when 
a youth in the first year of Nebuchadnezzar, tells us that he was living 
towards the close of seventy years, counted from the desolation of Jeru- 
salem (chap. ix. 1, 2): and no one will deny that seventy years counted 
from that event will bring us into the reign of Darius the son of Hystas- 
pes. He adds, however, that the particular year in which he was writing 
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was the first year of Darius over the realm of the Chaldeans, and when 
he was about sixty-two years old (ch. vi. 31), which we know, by reckon- 
ing from his age at the time of his death, was about the year B.c. 493. 
So that the first year of Nebuchadnezzar cannot be placed in B.c. 604, 
or one hundred and eleven years before the death of Daniel. 

These three facts, which I believe to be incontrovertible, are subver- 
sive, therefore, of the chronology of Dr. Hincks: which would place the 
fall of Nineveh and the marriage of Nebuchadnezzar with a daughter of 
Astyages in B.c. 606: while Herodotus tells us that Astyages himself 
married the daughter of Alyattes in the year of the eclipse B.c. 585: and 
which would place the accession of Nebuchadnezzar in B.c. 604, and the 
death of Necho about B.c. 597. Whenever the decision of Mr. Airy 
and Mr. Hind shall have been set aside, the first of whom has stated 
that “the date B.c. 585 is now established for the eclipse of Thales be- 
yond the possibility of doubt,” I shall be the first to revise my opinions. 
Till then, it is in vain to shut our eyes to the three facts above stated ; 
and however difficult and perplexing the task may be, no other alternative 
is left to us but to seek for some mode of arranging the reigns of the 
kings of Babylon and Persia more consistent with facts handed down to 
us both in sacred and profane history, than that which is contained in the 
common scripture chronology. 

Dr. Hincks, however, has had occasion to remark upon one of my in- 
ferences, viz., that Darius, the son of Ahasuerus, is the same as Darius 
the son of Hystaspes. He points to the tomb of Darius at Nakshi 
Rustam, on which that king is described as “a Persian, the son of a 
Persian, an Arian, of Arian descent,” and asks, “ How is it possible to 
suppose that this was the same Darius who was called, in the book of 
Daniel, the son of Ahasuerus, of the seed of the Medes?” 

In reply, it seems hardly necessary to point out that the nice distinc- 
tion between Persians and Medes, when speaking of the sovereigns of 
the Medo-Persian empire, was not observed except in their own country. 
Herodotus speaks of Cyrus the Persian as king of the Medes: the ships 
of Darius the Persian, sent to Samos, are called the ships of the Medes: 
the war with Darius was commonly called, by the Greeks, the Median 
war: and the term of reproach applied to those who fell away towards 
the Persians, was that they Medized. 

It is possible, therefore, that Daniel, a foreign captive at Babylon, 
writing for his own countrymen, and bearing in mind the prophecy of 
Isaiah that the Medes should destroy Babylon, should, when the event 
had come to pass, designate Darius the Persian, the conqueror of Bel- 
shazzar, by the title Darius the Mede. : 

With regard to the double genealogy of this king, a similar instance 
will probably be found in this same book of Daniel. It seems highly 
probable that Belsharezar, son of Nabonidus, king of Babylon, whose 
traces have recently been discovered by Sir Henry Rawlinson, is the same 
as Belshazzar, son of Nebuchadnezzar, of the book of Daniel; that is to 
say, that Belshazzar, though called there his son, was, in fact, his grand- 
son in the female line, though actually son of Nabonidus. Dr. Hincks 
will admit that Salathiel, the son of Neri, of the royal house of David, 
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may be the same as Salathiel elsewhere described as son of Jechoniah : 
that David son of Jesse was likewise son of Saul, by virtue of his mar- 
riage with Saul’s daughter: that Joseph son of Jacob, of the house of 
David, was the same as Joseph son of Heli: and that there are many 
other instances in the Bible of genealogies traced both in the male and 
female line. If so, it is possible that Darius, the son of Hystaspes, on 
coming to the throne of the Chaldeans, which throne had come by de- 
scent to the family of Cyaxares through the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, may 
in some sense have been entitled to style himself son of Ahasuerus, or 
Cyax(u)ares, by connexion with the family of that king. 

Should Dr. Hincks still insist that a great Median prince, distinct 
from the Persian Darius, succeeded Belshazzar on the throne of the Chal- 
deans, and then divided his mighty empire into 120 provinces, I will ask, 
How is it that Berosus, the Chaldean historian, and Polyhistor, and Aby- 
denus, when enumerating the sovereigns who reigned at Babylon, have 
passed over in silence this all-powerful king? How is it that the distin- 
guished philologer and acute interpreter of Persian and Babylonian in- 
scriptions, who insists upon the reality of this mythical and mysterious 
prince, should not have been called upon to decipher one single brick or 
fragment of inscription bearing his title? We have now a complete series 
of monuments recording the existence of every Babylonian or Persian 
king mentioned in Scripture, viz.,— 

Nebuchadnezzar, 
Evil Merodach, 
Nergal-sharezar, 
Belsharezar, or Belshazzar, 
U-wach-shatara, or Ahasuerus, 
Cyrus, 
Cambyses, 
Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
Xerxes, 
Artaxerxes, 

ete., . etc., 


yet no one single fragment to recall the existence of this supposed mighty 
monarch has yet been discovered throughout his wide spread dominions. 
Surely this stout upholding of Darius the Mede, in the total absence of 
all corroborative evidence, monumental or historical, implies an amount 
of faith not usually exhibited by philosophical minds, in other branches 
of science, in these critical days. 

I now come to the consideration of the evidence bearing upon the 
reign of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, to be collected from the inscrip- 
tions of this king at Persepolis and elsewhere; a subject so peculiarly 
within the province of Dr. Hincks, that any remarks I make are made 
with the utmost deference and respect for his high authority and informa- 
tion under this head. 

I have already shewn that it is not inconsistent with Persian history, 
or Egyptian monuments, to believe that Darius may have become ruler of 
some province in the year B.c. 521, during the life of Cambyses, and 
while that prince was engaged in Egypt. I may also observe, that if it 
is true that the first year of Cyrus in Persia or Media is distinct from the 
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first year of his imperial reign: that the first year of Cambyses in Persia 
is distinct from his first year in Egypt: that the first year of Darius as 
king, is distinct from his first year when set over the realm of the Chal- 
deans: then it is not difficult to conceive that the first year of Darius on 
the imperial throne of Persia may have fallen some years later than his 
first year of assuming kingly power. In support of this suggestion, I 
have observed‘ that two Persian inscriptions on the palace at Persepolis, 
marked H and I, by Niebuhr, appear to substantiate this fact. In the 
first, marked H, Darius describes himself by the comparatively humble 
title “king.” And the kingdom he refers to is the land or “ province of 
Persia.” In the second, marked I, which is in a column adjoining the 
first, on the same slab, he describes himself as usual, “ Great king, king 
of kings, king of many provinces.” These two inscriptions seem to me 
to have been set up at different periods of his reign. Dr. Hincks main- 
tains that they were set up at one and the same time. If so, they must 
have been engraved at a very late period in the reign of Darius, that is, 
after his conquest of India, which appears among the enumerated pro- 
vinces. In this view the inscriptions do not affect the question under 
consideration one way or the other. If, however, they were set up at 
different periods of his reign, the evidence is conclusive, that Darius was 
at some time merely a provincial viceroy or king. The simple question 
for consideration, therefore, is, were they set up at the same, or at dif- 
ferent times. My reasons for adopting the latter alternative are— 

lst. That if they were graven on the slab at the same time, the 
second, I, must be considered merely as a continuation of the first, H; 
for it follows in the adjoining column. Yet Niebuhr and Westergaard, 
who saw and copied the inscriptions, have both treated them as separate. 

2nd. Dr. Hincks has observed that the inscriptions of Darius are 
usually found in sets, that is to say, written in the three languages of the 
empire. Now there are four inscriptions on the same slab, which is 
twenty-six feet in length, the three last of which, including I, in three 
different languages, appear to form a set: for in each of the three Darius 
is described as king of the several provinces of the empire,’ and in two of 
them bears the title “‘ King of kings.” These three inscriptions, therefore, 
were clearly put up at the same time during his imperial reign. There is 
no, copy, however, of the first inscription, H, in the other two languages, 
and it is addressed, therefore, to the people only of Persia Proper. 

3rd. On the supposition that the four inscriptions were set up at one and 
the same time, how are we to account for Darius beginning by describing 
himself as simply king of the country of Persia, and then abruptly be- 
ginning again by repeating the lofty titles which form the commencement 
of his other inscriptions, and tracing his pedigree from his renowned 
ancestor, Achcemenes. 

Dr. Hincks has given us his own version of the two Persian inscrip- 
tions, H and I, and speaking of the first, says, “I can by no means agree with 
Mr. Bosanquet that this inscription is in a humbler tone than the others ” 





g 1 am indebted to that well-known Orientalist, Mr. Norris, of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, for these particulars. 
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—p. 184. He has, however, inadvertently omitted in his transcription 
the important title “King of kings” in the second, and substituted the 
indefinite term land, for province, in the first. When the word translated 
province in the second inscription shall be translated by the same word 
province in the first, and the imperial title of Darius reinstated, the con- 
trast will again appear. 

I will now add a few words regarding the inscription of Darius at 
Behistun, which, apparently, tends to corroborate the idea of a viceregal 
period having preceded his imperial reign. This inscription was set up 
at a comparatively late period, that is, after the conquest of the Scythians, 
and when Darius was supreme over all the provinces. It relates how 
Cambyses, son of Cyrus, was his predecessor on the imperial throne, and 
how, after the slaughter of Bardes, he himself obtained the throne of the 
empire. There seems, however, to be a desire to impress upon his sub- 
jects, in this inscription, that he by no means obtained the empire by 
usurpation, that his father, himself, and his ancestors, had all been kings 
before these events: and having described how Ormazd granted him the 
kingdom, he goes on to say, “This is what was done by me after that I 
became king.” This word, “after,” is remarkable. In the Persian tran- 
script of the inscription, the word which was partially obliterated on the 
rock had been translated defore ; but this has subsequently been corrected 
as above” in conformity with the Babylonian version. Without expressing 
any positive opinion on the matter, the opening of this inscription seems 
to imply that Darius maintained his hereditary right to the throne of 
Persia, independently of the collateral line of Cyrus and Cambyses, and 
that, as lawful king, and while actually on the throne, he put down the 
usurpation of Bardes and other pretenders. 

I. W. BosanQueEt. 
Claysmore, April 30th, 185€. 





HEBREW VARIOUS READINGS. 


Dear Str,—Allow me to make a few remarks on the “ proposed read- 
ings,” which your correspondent, J. R. (in the article on the Varie 
Lectiones of the Hebrew Bible,, J. S. L., April, p. 151) thinks “ entitled 
to insertion in any new edition of the Hebrew Bible.” 

In the edition of Van Der Hooght’s Hebrew Bible, published by Drs. 
Stier and Thiele in their Polyglott, I find that nine out of the thirteen 
“proposed readings” are inserted,—viz., Gen. xiv. 2, 8; xxv. 15, 23; 
xxvii, 29; xxx. LL; xxxvi. 14, 15; xliii. 28. Five of these are again 
printed in the Masoretic notes, viz., Gen. xxv. 15; xxvii. 29; xxx. 11; 
xxxvi. 14, 15. 

Some of the remaining readings have been adopted by translators, ¢.g., 
Gen. iii. 7: Luther has “ fig-leaves,” which translation is sanctioned by 
modern German scholars: xvii. 19, “ and’’ is added by Luther, the LXX., 
and the Vulgate, xxv. 8; the Vulgate has “ plenus dierum ;” the LXX. 


— — 





h See Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xiv., part i., p. xli. 
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mArnpys jnepov.” Luther adds nothing, but translates it “ weary of life,” 
a most beautiful translation. Allioli has “ of old age and advanced in 
years,” this and Luther’s translation is certainly better than “full;” “and 
satiated,” or perhaps “ satisfied,” is surely preferable to our authorized 
translation. xxii. 13, Luther has “behind him,” the Vulgate “ post,” 
the Berlenburger Bible “ dahinter,” De Wette same as Vulgate, Van Ess 
same as Luther; no German translator of any note prefers mm to we. 
In my opinion the authorized translation is better than “ one,” as it gives 
the true reading, and is supported by the context. 
Yours, etc., 
P. 





I. THESSALONIANS III. 5. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 


Srr,—In his notice of Professor Jowett on the Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
in the last number of the J. S. Z., E. H. remarks that in 1 Thess. iii. 5, the 
Professor “loses sight of the distinction between the moods ézeipacev 
and yévyta, which must have been intended.” He adds, ‘ The meaning 
is probably rather this: lest the tempter have already tempted you, and 
our labour should in consequence be now in danger of proving in vain.” 
This is certainly an improvement on the Professor’s translation, and is 
substantially the same as the authorized version. May a humble indi- 
vidual like myself, be permitted to doubt whether any of these translations 
(or indeed any other translation, with which in my limited reading I have 
met) really conveys the thoughts, which were passing through the mind of 
St. Paul ? 

The whole sentence is as follows: Au rod70 kay pyxéte o7éywr, 
erepra eis TO Yvovat THY Tit VuwY, Mi) TwS Ereipacer Vuas O TEpatwv, 
Kai €ts Kevov yévntac 0 Koos yuov. Is not uy ws here used in two 
different senses? In the first clause it is joined with the indicative in its 
not unusual sense of whether. After verbs expressive of enquiry, sucha 


meaning of jw, and such a construction are not unusual,—e. g., Soph., 
Ant., 1253 :— 


"AXN’ evcopecOa fy Te Kai KaTAoXETOV 
Kpu Pi) cadvrre xapdia Ovpovpevy. 


“We will know whether she hides,” etc. The verb viva: used by 
St. Paul corresponds to the é:coueoOa of Sophocles. We may naturally 
expect therefore to find «7 ws with the indicative éze‘pacey conveying 
the same meaning of whether. “I sent to know your faith whether the 
tempter has tempted you.” 

In the second clause, St. Paul seems to have forgotten that he had 
used 7 in this sense, and adds a subjunctive, yévy7a, as if he had been 
using it in its more usual sense of /es¢: “ Lest any-how our labour should 
be in vain.” 
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Other passages in St. Paul’s writings, e.g., Rom. iii. 8, might be 
adduced in which a double thought in his mind has given rise to a con- 
fused construction. Should the above suggestion be correct, the proper 
translation of the passage would be somewhat like the following: “ I sent 
to know your faith, whether the tempter has tempted you, and (for fear) 
lest any-how our labour should be in vain.” Calovius, who however does 
not offer a translation, has happily expressed the apostle’s meaning in the 
following extract from his note on the passage in question: “ Sollicitus 
autem est tum de fide eorum, anne constanter in efidem perseverent, tum 
ne—quoad illos labor apostoli et collegarum irritus reddatur.” 

I remain, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Burton Pedwardine. H. H. B. 





JEWISH OPINIONS OF THE MESSIAH. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 


S1r,—In p. 194 of your last number there is a letter with the signature 
W. T., containing the interesting inquiry: “ What were the prevalent 
notions of the Jews in general, and of their learned men and various sects 
in particular, regarding the Person, work, and kingdom, of the Messiah, 
immediately before and about the time of the Messiah’s appearance.” 

There is a most valuable work on this subject, as far as it relates to 
the Person of our Saviour, entitled: “ 4n Illustration of the method of 
explaining the New Testament, by the early opinions of Jews and Christians 
respecting Christ. By William Wilson, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Cambridge, 1797.” Of this valuable work a new edition 
was published some years ago by the present Bishop of Ely, with a pre- 
face, in which he states his opinion, that it is one of the most valuable 
works that ever appeared on any subject. It was written with a view to 
the controversy existing with Dr. Priestley, and was so highly estimated 
by the late Bishop Tomlin, that he brought the learned author to the 
notice of Mr. Pitt, who presented him to the living of Walmer, that he 
might bring him nearer to him. But his unexpected death put a stop to 
Mr. Pitt’s future intentions respecting him. In this admirable work, the 
author, by proving that the crime for which the Jews crucified our Saviour 
was, his declaration that he was the Son of God, aud by the opinions of the 
Jews and Christians of the apostolic age, as well as of the heathen adver- 
saries, has raised a most powerful argument in support of the divinity of 
our Saviour. 

I remain, ete., 
Your obedient servant, 
G, P. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Memoirs of John Kitto, D.D., F.8.A. Editor of the Pictorial Bible, 
and the Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature ; author of Daily Bible 
Illustrations, ete., ete. Compiled chiefly from his Letters and 
Journals, by J. E. Ryuanp, M.A., editor of ‘ Foster’s Life and 
Correspondence,” ete., ete. With a Critical estimate of Dr. Kitto’s 
Life and Writings, by Prorrssor Eapir, D.D., LL.D., Glasgow. 
Edinburgh : Oliphant and Sons, 1856. 8vo. pp. 714. 


Arart from the interest which will be felt in the life of an ardent 
and useful biblical scholar, the present volume has no ordinary attrac- 
tions. The early life of Dr. Kitto was affectingly interesting. From 
twelve years of age when he entirely lost his hearing till he attained 
manhood, he suffered from poverty and that exclusion from the society 
of his fellows which deafness entailed; and yet, in a marvellous man- 
ner he cultivated his moral and intellectual faculties, and fitted himself 
for future usefulness. He went abroad with Mr. Groves, a devoted 
Missionary, and a considerable portion of the volume records his ob- 
servations while travelling in the East. On his return in 1833, he 
was engaged to write for the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, especially for the Penny Magazine. This led to the editing the 
Pictorial Bible, and from that event till his death, Dr. Kitto brought 
out a succession of works, intended to illustrate the Holy Scriptures, 
the principal being the Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, the Journal 
of Sacred Literature, and Daily Bible Illustrations. We have so 
fully entered into the literary characteristics of these valuable publica- 
tions in former numbers of this Journal,* that we need not now resume 
the subject. 

The following is a specimen both of the style of composition and of 
thought possessed by Dr. Kitto when, unknown and neglected, he 
resided in Plymouth workhouse. He then kept a journal from which 
this is extracted. He was accustomed to imagine himself writing to a 
friend :— 


“One evening, after reading an account of a young ‘ man of feeling,’ who, by 
accidentally reading a criticism dictated by malevolence and envy on a work of his 
own, on which he had bestowed great pains, and which was the beloved child of his 
imagination—after reading it, his sensitive feelings were wound up to a pitch of 
frenzied agony, at its unfounded abuse and malevolent satire; and, in conclusion, 
his intellects fell a sacrifice at the sanguinary shrine of partiality and personal enmity! 
After reading it, I rested my head on my hand, and thought with pleasure that from 





@ See Popular Biblical Writers—Dr. Kitto, April, 1854; and John Kitto, D.D., 
F.S.4.—In Memoriam, January, 1855 ; two papers which enter fully into the literary 
and personal characteristics of the lamented author. 
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ills such as those my poor book would escape—from it probably being never printed; 
and [ imagined, with terror, the contempt, censure, and abuse it would meet with, 
if it ever were its dire hap to be printed. Engrossed with these reflections, I fell 
into a doze, and I imagined myself a man well-dressed, in a bookseller’s shop. On 
the counter lay a printed book, entitled, The Journal and Memoranda of a Man with 
Four Senses. I wondered how my book came to be public; but my attention was 
arrested by the entrance into the shop of a flauntily dressed elderly lady, and a grave 
looking elderly man, with their son and daughter, both dressed as a dandy and 
dandyzette. The ladies were soon eagerly discussing the merits of a new novel, the 
old gentleman looking over an atlas, and the young one scanning the title-pages of 
some new publications, and I was reading to myself Gray’s Elegy. I had come to 
the stanza— 


‘ Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire, 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstacy the living lyre’— 


when we were all interrupted by a loud laugh from the young dandy, which attracted 
unusual attention to the cause. When asked what—he read the title page of my 
unfortunate book—Journal and Memoranda of a Man with Four Senses, by John 
Kitto, Shoemaker, Pauper, etc. ‘ Was there ever such a thing heard,’ continued he ; 
‘as for a pauper! a shoemaker! to write anything proper for the perusal of a man 
of sense !’ adjusting the ribband of his quizzing-glass, with the air of a person well 
satisfied with his own sense. ‘ No, certainly,’ said his mother, ‘ and I would wager 
a guinea that it may be classed among the Methodistical jargon which the authors 
were pleased to call Journals, and of which so much has been obtruded on the 
public.’ ‘I, too, would wager a guinea,’ said the young lady, ‘ that in this bantling 
of wax there are no tender embarrassments—no ghosts—no tears of sensibility—nor 
any duels—for nothing but the most gross vulgarity can be expected from this son 
of the awl.’—‘ Yes, indeed ! was ever such extravagance heard of, as for a shoemaker, 
an occupation found only among the very dregs of the vulgar, to pretend to write a 
book? I should not now wonder—’pon my honour—if the barber should favour us 
with a treatise on beards—the sign-dauber with a history of painting—or even the 
catgut-scraper with a history of music,’ concluded the young gentleman, with a loud 
and long ‘ He! he! he!’ at his own wit; ‘ for,’ added he ‘ they may as readily do it 
as a pauper write a Journal.’ The grave looking old gentleman, who had attentively 
listened to all that had been said, advanced towards the rest and said, ‘ Ladies and 
young man, I must dissent from what all of you have said’ (an angry and satirical 
‘Indeed !’ proceeded from all three at the same time)—the old gentleman, not 
noticing this interruption, proceeded— Particularly with regard to what has been 
said about the incapability of mechanics. For, from my own experience, I can 
assure you that I have met with genius, probity, and honour, in many instances, 
among what you are pleased to call the dregs of the people. I have always looked 
upon an honest mechanic, though even a shoemaker, as a much more useful member 
of society than he who, blessed with affluence, holds time a burden—who lives merely 
to circulate that which would make hundreds happy, and who spends every hour, 
every day, in what is falsely called pleasure, and who lives for not one of the ends of 
his creation ; who, so far from improving that time which every hour shortens, thinks 
himself happy when he has hit on an idea to kill that time of which he is not certain 
of a moment’s continuance. But the best way to convince you of your error is to 
give you examples of genius amongst the lower classes. I will mention but a few 
names of the many that occur; as for instance, R. Bloomfield, Burns, Chatterton, 
G. Morland, Savage, Lloyd, Otway, and Shakspere. I scarce need have told any 
but you that most of these were poets—very celebrated poets, and more particularly 
that Bloomfield was a shoemaker—the fourth was one of our best English painters— 
and yet none of these were bred in affluence, nor were their talents cultivated by 
education. But with regard to the book, the merits of which you have decided 
without opening its pages, I have read it, and though written by a pauper it does not 
sink much below mediocrity—the misfortune of the author renders it in some mea- 
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sure interesting; the language is simple, the orthography not very incorrect; it 
has some humour; learning cannot be expected ; yet the author is not ignorant, 
and he seems an honest youth with sentiments much above his condition. Upon the 
whole it is better than could be expected from one of his years and situation; and if 
it does no good, it will have the negative merit of doing no harm, and it shall be 
placed in my library. 

‘‘Thougk conscious my book did not deserve the praise this worthy gentleman 
had bestowed upon it, yet I must own myself pleased, for who is exempt from a 
little vanity? Indeed so much was I pleased with what the worthy man had said, 
that I advanced, took his hand, and, much to the surprise and confusion of the first 
speakers, who imagined the author to be a man with a flannel jacket and leathern 
apron, owned myself to be the author. The old gentleman said he was not ashamed 
of what he had said, and gave me so cordial a shake by the hand that its violence 
awoke me, ‘and,’ as says honest John Bunyan, ‘behold it was a dream.’ I con. 
gratulated myself that the censures flung at my poor book were not real. P.S. When 
I dream, I am in possession of all my faculties. 1 was well dressed.”’ 


The literary history of the Pictorial Bible, as here given, will be 
interesting to our readers :— 


‘‘While Kitto was engaged in writing for the Penny Magazine, it occurred to 
Mr. Knight, who had projected an edition of the Bible with notes and illustrations, 
that his familiarity with Oriental customs, would enable him to treat one department 
of sucha work in a manner much more satisfactory than would be possible to per- 
sons, whose knowledge of these topics was derived merely from books, unaided by 
personal observation. Accordingly, at his employer’s request, Kitto prepared a 
specimen of a Biblical Commentary, but, probably carried away by the deep interest 
he felt in the subject, on a far more comprehensive scale than had been suggested. 
The impression on Mr. Knight’s mind was, however, so favourable, that instead of 
making use of him simply as an assistant, he generously consigned the whole under- 
taking into his hands, and, in doing so, gave the strongest proof of his high, and, 
as the event proved, correct estimate of Kitto’s abilities. Such, we believe, was the 
origin of the Pictorial Bible. To enter into a critical estimate of its merits, does not 
comport with the design of this work. But it may be safely affirmed that, in the 
conception and the execution, it forms an era in biblical literature. The works of 
Harmere and Burder,? though very valuable, were not intended to be a continuous 
Commentary, nor were they published in a form that could render them available 
for that large class of readers, by whom, in the present state of society, the informa- 
tion they contain is eagerly received. One consequence of this new undertaking was, 
that Kitto became more than ever a visitor at the reading room of the British 
Museum. But the walking to and fro occupied so much of his time, as greatly to 
encroach on his studies at home. Help was needed and offered him ; but he declined 
all assistance, excepting that of his devoted wife, which proved to be amply suffi- 
cient, and far more available than any extraneous aid. The Pictorial Bible was 
originally published in monthly parts, but anonymously, so that, excepting the well- 
established reputation of the publisher, its reception with the public depended entirely 
on its intrinsic merits, Kitto’s sense of responsibility at the commencement was 
intense, for he felt that its success or failure would decide whether his long cherished 
convictions and aspirations were well founded or not; whether he had been merely 
indulging a long day dream of vain ambition, or had at length found the task which 





b “ Observations on various passages of Scripture, placing them in a new light, 
etc., by the Rev. Thomas Harmer. The second edition of the Ist and 2nd volumes 
was published in 1775. The 3rd and 4th volumes were published in 1787. A 
fourth edition, with additions and corrections, was published by Dr. Adam Clarke 
in 1808, in four volumes. 

ce * Oriental Customs, last edition, 1839, and Oriental Literature, applied to the 
illustration of the Sacred Writings, 2 vols. 8vo, 1822.” 
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God had fitted him to perform. At first he was almost afraid to look at the critical 
notices of his work which appeared during the course of publication; and when he 
found their language was uniformly commendatory, that only gave rise to fresh 
anxieties, lest he should not be able to sustain the reputation he had acquired. But 
by the blessing of God on his endeavours, which he had ever sought and acknow- 
ledged, these anxieties proved to be groundless. His respected employer was the 
first to express approbation, and took pleasure in making him acquainted with the 
favourable opinion of others. This was perhaps the happiest period of his life. 

“The first edition of the Pictorial Bible was commenced in the end of 1835, and 
finished in May, 1838. It was issued in periodical parts, the whole forming three 
large volumes imperial 8vo, and was received, as the publisher states, ‘ with almost 
unprecedented favour.’ From the stereotype plates of this edition various large 
impressions, both in the original size, and in two volumes 4to, under the title of the 
Pictorial Family Bible, were thrown off. In 1838, a verbatim reprint of this edition 
appeared in four volumes 4to, in larger type, and with great care bestowed on the 
printing of the wood engravings. This edition, which was not stereotyped, is now 
scarce. In 1840, the Illustrated Commentary, containing the notes to the Pictorial 
Bible, and such of the engravings as were adapted to the size of the page, was printed 
in five volumes small 8vo, which had also an extensive circulation. In 1847, the 
Standard Edition appeared in four volumes imperial 8vo, this, as noticed above, 
being, in fact, almost an entirely new work. It was on this edition that Dr. Kitto him- 
self wished his reputation as a biblical commentator to rest. The stereotype plates, 
both of it and of the first edition, are now in the possession of Messrs. Chambers, of 
Edinburgh, who are issuing an edition of the former, with an appendix to each 
volume, embracing the researches of recent travellers and investigators in the lands 
of the Bible. As a proof of the appreciation in Scotland of the value of Dr. Kitto’s 
labours, his three great works, the Pictorial Bible, the Biblical Cyclopedia, and the 
Daily Bible Illustrations, are now the property of Edinburgh publishers.” 


Full particulars are given of the melancholy attack of disease which 
laid Dr. Kitto aside from his duties. In the sad state of bodily pain 
and weakness to which he was reduced, his mind retained all its facul- 
ties, and his spirit appears to have submitted itself cheerfully to the 
parental strokes of divine providence. The following portion of a letter 
written from Germany just before his death, and the remarks of his 
biographer upon it, must conclude our notice :— 


‘¢¢ The refreshment of your very friendly communication comes most seasonably 
to me; for in the short time since I have been in this place—for benefit of health and 
economy of living—my cup has been filled very high in the loss of my eldest daughter 
and youngest son, whom, within three short weeks, I have laid in one grave. But, 
though heart-smitten, I have not been allowed to sorrow as having no hope; and I 
begin to perceive that, by these variously afflictive dispensations, my Lord is calling 
me “ up higher’’ to the higher room in which he sits, that I may see more of his 
grace, and that I may more clearly understand the inner mysteries of his kingdom. 
What more awaits me I guess not. But the Lord’s will be done.’ The conclusion 
of this letter, says Mr. Ryland, is strikingly premonitory, almost predictive, of the 
event that so soon followed. The writer’s mind was brought into full harmony with 
his position. The noble and enviable spectacle is here exhibited of ‘a soul ripe for 
eternity.” It was as if, before making the great transition, these words of surpassing 
benignity, which have consoled thousands in every age since they were first spoken 
on earth, had been uttered once more from the upper world: J go to prepare a place 
for you ; and I will come again and receive you unto myself, that where I am ye may 
be also. A short interval only elapsed before the anticipated summons came. A 
fresh attack supervened, with symptoms which too distinctly indicated its fatal nature ; 
and, on the morning of Nov. 25, 1854, the toils of earth were terminated.” 


Dr. Kitto had just completed his fiftieth year. As this volume is 
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published for the benefit of his bereaved family, we earnestly recom- 
mend it to our readers. It is beautifully printed, and embellished with 
a portrait and other engravings. 


Church Principles as incidentally recognized and asserted in the Apos- 
tolical Epistles, considered in their application at this day to the Pro- 
testant and National Church, by law established under the Eccle- 
siastical Headship of the British Crown. By Tuomas WILLIAMSON 
Perit, D.D., Annotator on the Apostolical Epistles, and sometime 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Rivingtons, 1855. 


Ir cannot be denied that the aspect of things to which Dr. Peile has 
directed attention in this pamphlet is very serious. Although we feel 
more hopefully of the results of the energetic action of the Church, 
even as matters are, than Dr. Peile appears to do; we are not the less 
concerned at witnessing the still prevalent, and it may be growing, 
evils which he deplores. And if every earnest Christian and friend of 
order, such as Dr. Peile is, would only propose a well-considered 
remedy ; even though there might be no great probability of any spe- 
cific plan being at once adopted, it might in time lead to results of 
great importance. 

The evil which is here especially brought under notice is, ‘“ the 
strong tide of ecclesiastical disintegration, which is moving on without 
due concern on the part of those who are in the main attached to the 
order of Christian unity. And this appears not only in the case of 
those religionists in whom disintegration is a principle of action; it is 
seen in the case of those who reckon themselves the most earnest and 
active members of our Established Church. Dr. Peile says,— 


“ The fault of our Church membership at this day in England—the excess of our 
prized enjoyment of civil and religious liberty, such as no other nation on earth has 
ever been blessed with—is in one word, Individualism. Individual minds and influ- 
ences are unduly at work, individual members (to themselves, perhaps, unconsciously) 
overstraining their vocation and ministry in the body, and imparting to it a convul- 
sive energy, because of which—even while our Church system is shaken and put in 
peril of being no longer the Church of the Nation—no great searchings of heart reveal 
themselves in the nation’s counsels, no consideration is there of that question of more 
than individual, more than party colored, more than political and secular interest,— 
How with no surrender of principles which, like him in whom they centre, are ‘ the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever,’ may we unite a practical adaptation of our 
churchmanship to altered times and circumstances.”—p. 18. 


The great problem to be solved in order to arrive at true civiliza- 
tion, is, at the same time to give the utmost possible freedom to indi- 
vidual action, and to devise the means by which each individual shall 
spontaneously observe the course which the well-being of society 
requires. It cannot be denied that Christianity, though it legislates 
for interests beyond this world, contains the true solution to this 
problem, and that the Church on earth, with all its imperfections, has 
made the greatest approach towards carrying it out. Christianity does 
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not thwart, it does not coerce human individualism. ‘It persuades 
men,” it places before them motives stronger than any other, with the 
view of influencing to become in their own nature qualified to observe 
by their own proper motion the harmony of social order. The crude 
individualism which is so often pursued and advocated as the only ele- 
ment of liberty, is mere self-will, considered apart from ihe moral 
condition of the subject of it. It essentially belongs to barbarism, and 
could be consistently carried out only in the wildest forms of Nomad 
life. 

Yet even this state of things is hopeful and healthful compared with 
that in which a man’s individualism is lost; such a man has lost his 
personal share in the impulse which shapes his course, and instead of 
spontaneously moving in the curve of order, to do which his own vital 
energy must remain unimpaired, he helplessly subsides towards a mass 
which stagnates. This state of things in a community has always 
suggested the idea of corruption—a corruption which is most deplorable 
when it appears in matters of eternal moment. God does not require 
that we should literally have no will but his—he requires a reasonable 
service—he requires that we should prove, éoxmafer, “ what is the 
good and acceptable and perfect will of God ;” and thus, that the 
whole energy of our reason and affection should always find itself coin- 
ciding with what is pleasing in his sight. If this be so, if God himself 
does not ask us helplessly to obey his orders, how much more un- 
worthy of a generous mind is it to become so inert as to gravitate 
towards what offers no qualities which are either good or acceptable ! 
But this is papal unity; the inert atoms which gravitate towards the 
papal centre, present a sort of unity, but it is not a living and moving 
unity, like that dya\a with which, as Plato says, the creating parent 
was delighted ; it is a mass, and, as all history shews, a corrupting one. 
Thank God, there are multitudes who are in the papal system who are 
not of it, and whose true centre of attraction is the Tight and love 
which unites the true Catholic Church. 

The object of Dr. Peile in this pamphlet is to deduce from the 
consideration of what true catholicity is, the principle on which the 
ecclesiastical polity of this country might be so developed as to accom- 
plish more successfully the objects of the Church. His belief is that 
they who have fully entered into the nature of the unity by which the 
Church is one in Christ Jesus, will feel themselves bound especially to 
look after those who by being weak and imperfectly under the influence 
of Christian principle, are most in danger of being driven into devious 
courses.— 


“ Will not,” he asks, “the great endeavour of such be to enlarge the cords and 
strengthen the stakes of that outer tabernacle, in which this spiritually discerned unity 
finds its visible organization in oneness of belief, confession, and aim (it may be by 
varying adaptation of means) to obtain one common end ?”—p. 16. 

“To this great duty,” says he, “ the writer of these pages would address himself, 
after such measure, in the exercise of his proper gift, as to offend not against that 
just subordination of parts to the whole, which reason would (and Revelation also 
enjoins) that we should pay due regard to in the believing body. This raises, indeed, 
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a preliminary question, on which—because on Church matters he would appeal only 
to Church principles—he cannot come to too early or too explicit understanding with 
those whom he hopes to influence.”—p. 17. 


Dr. Peile lays great stress in discussing these Church principles, 
and in the application of his views of them to the practical object 
which he recommends, on his interpretation of apostleship, as men- 
tioned especially in Romans i. 5. He says— 


“ Apostleship in the abstract may be defined to be a spiritual power, to be Christ’s 
witnesses to the world, a power specially promised, indeed, and (it may not be denied) 
specially and in largest measure given to those whom the Lord himself had called, and 
endowed with gifts exclusively appertaining to that purely ministerial and that not to 
be transferred exercise of it, from which Judas by transgression fell; but . . . a power 
of which they also were made partakers, who on the day of Pentecost were the con- 
secrated first-fruits of the great harvest of believers . . . for whom the Saviour had 
prayed that they all might be one; in this above all, in being instrumental to that 
great work of his convincing and converting spirit, the world’s believing, and being 
saved by his divine mission.’”’—p. 19. 

That which Dr. Peile here insists on is doubtless true in the main, 
that the whole Church in every genuine member of it has a mission, 
according to which it is called upon to diffuse the influence of Chris- 
tianity ; that the much fruit which our Saviour looks for in his disciples, 
is, not merely that a Christian should adorn the doctrine of God his 
Saviour, but should propagate it. In this we are perfectly agreed 
with our author; but the truth or importance of it does not depend 
upon the soundness of his theory with regard to what is called apostle- 
ship, and as a matter of exegesis we are by no means convinced that 
the word dzooros) either in Romans i. 5 or anywhere else, denotes the 
general mission of the Church, or what Dr. Peile calls the power of 
mission. In the use of the plural éddBopev St. Paul certainly is not 
referring merely to his own person, such a use of the plural is foreign 
to the N. T. usus loguendi. But neither does he identify himself with 
the Roman Christians. We think it will be found that whenever the 
apostle uses the plural number of the first person in such a connexion, 
either with or without the pronoun jpés, he refers to the apostleship 
properly so-called as an office sui generis in which he shared. In most 
of his epistles St. Paul has made a point of thus distinguishing the 
apostolic office, and humbly as he speaks of its members personally, he 
never fails to speak of them officially in terms which distinguish them 
from believers in general, Even in the epistle to the Ephesians, which 
he appears to open in general terms, he introduces the apostles as such 
to his readers, by stating first what was general and then what was 
special. “In him we have redemption, according to the riches of his 
grace, which (grace) abounded towards us in making known to us the 
mystery of his will, ... for the stewardship of the fulness of the time. 
In whom also we have received an appointment, exdypwOnnev (viz., the 
KNipos ... THs arootodjs, mentioned Acts i. 25), that we who first 
trusted in Christ might be to the praise of his glory.” And then he 
goes on to say, In whom also ye, inéis, after hearing the word of truth 
were sealed. The dccovora of the mysteries and the «Ajpos, are 
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distinctive terms which cannot apply to Christians in general except in 
a loose sense which scripture does not warrant. This is expressed in 
the singular in Col. i. 25, ete., “Of which (the Church) I became a 
minister according to the stewardship given to me by God for you, to 
fulfil the word of God, the mystery,” ete. We have the same thing in 
1 Cor. 2 where it is of deep importance to avoid confounding the 
apostolic functions with anything more general, “I personally éy«, 
come to you in weakness, .... but we (as apostles) speak divine 
wisdom, (contained) in a mystery which had been hid; .... as it is 
written, “Eye saw not; ear heard not; the human heart did not 
devise what God prepared for them that love him; but God revealed 
them to us by his Spirit,” uty 6 drexakuyerv, where uty stands in 
emphatic order. These words declare as plainly as words can do the 
special communication to the apostles of the substance of that mystery 
of which they were the special stewards. 

In the case then of Romans i. 5, as in most of his epistles, St. 
Paul has thought it important to call attention to the divine character 
of his office ; and with this view he associates with himself the whole 
apostolic legation. Bengel gives it, “ Ego ceeterique quotquot Christi 
legati sumus.” And Dr. Van Hengel expresses exactly our idea, when 
he says, “ Sic enim ipsius muneris Apostolici gravitas in luce ponitur, 
utpote Divinitas in homines collati, ut gentes exter que atque 
Judi ad fidem perducerentur.” We know that many have so availed 
themselves of the confusion which has been thrown into theology by 
mistaking such passages as these, as to lower the apostolic office and 
every other distinctive office in the Church. But we assure our 
readers, and indeed this is scarcely needful, that Dr. Peile is very far 
from being of that number, and takes pains to declare that he is not. 

But his interpretation of this passage is not necessary to the truth 
of the principle which he advocates; viz., that it is by Christ’s ap- 
pointment and in the nature of Christianity that every member of the 
true Church should be somehow concerned in diffusing the good he 
owns. And we fully agree with Dr. Peile that it is a most serious 
duty on the part of those who are called in seripture reAevor, to seek 
after such appliances as the constitution of the Church affords, as shall 
be adapted to raise the character of the multitude of those who are far 
below their privileges as Christians. Dr. Peile says— 

“ The remedy for our greatest and most grievous symptoms of national disintegra- 
tion and weakness, and falling short of the grace and glory of being one apostolic and 
(under God) one self-sustained and self-ministering ‘ Church and Kingdom,” is not to 
be sought in the mere multiplication of churches and chapels and licensed houses of 
prayer, etc.,.... it is to be sought rather, and (the hope, at least, suggests itself) 
will be found in a large combination of national and ecclesiastical effort to educate 
(if we may so speak) up to our existing means of grace, and to the height of the hope 
of glory set before us.”—p. 48. 

We can scarcely do more than indicate the sort of means which 
Dr. Peile recommends. He suggests— 

“ A general educational rate, and ‘ that for the local assessment and management 
of such rate, the Crown, on the recommendation of its constitutional advisers, should 
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organize and establish a great sympathetic chain of diaconal boards, co-extensive with 
and auxiliary to, yet in its assigned sphere of operation distinct from the established 
territorial cure and episcopate of souls.” 


The author suggests only so much of the detail of his plan for the 
enlarged order of deacons, that all such men of known worth, and of 
proved meekness of wisdom—all such men as shall be bold in their 
God to say that they believe themselves “inwardly moved by the 
Holy Ghost to take upon them this office and ministration,” might 
be invited in the name of their Queen and Country to come forward 
and freely to serve God therein for the promoting of his glory and the 
edifying of his people. We commend the author’s pamphlet and his 
plan to the careful and candid study of our readers. For ourselves we 
are fain to acknowledge that we have not the author’s faith, either in 
that class of men who at present advise the Crown, or in the elements 
out of which such an executive could be created, in measure sufficient 
to hope for the fulfilment of such a plan. Whether we look at the one 
or the other, we seem to see between so devout an object and its ac- 
complishment, évpea te cxwwevta Oddacca Te YKHEGoa. 


Prophecy viewed in respect to its distinctive nature, its special function, 
and proper interpretation. By Parrick Farrpairn, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the Free Church College, Aberdeen ; author 
of “Typology of Scripture,” “ Ezekiel and the Book of his Pro- 
phecy,” ete., ete. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clarke. 1856. 8vo. 
pp. 538. 


Dr. Farrparrn has been qualified to write a volume like the present, 
by the continuous study of kindred subjects for many years past. We 
are always glad when theological works grow up in this practical way, 
for there is a strong tendency, in this department of thought, to give 
utterance to what makes a powerful temporary impression, rather than 
to work out conclusions by patient research, The author takes a right 
view of the wants of the age in relation to his subject. He says— 


‘The whole of this department of theology (the evidences of Christianity,) has 
been peculiarly affected by the spirit of the age, and a mode of treatment is now re- 
quired for the several topics it embraces, materially different from what was wont to 
be pursued even so lately as the earlier part of the present century. Such especially 
is the case in respect to the subject of prophecy. The claim of the Bible to divine 
authority, on the ground of its predictions, has now to be maintained from a more 
internal position than formerly; since objections are laid by the opponents or the 
corruptors of the truth against the argument from prophecy, less on the ground of an 
alleged weakness in the argument itself, abstractedly considered, than by attempting 
to extract the element of prophecy from Scripture, in so far as it can be said to carry 
with it any argumentative value. Adopt their mode of contemplating the prophetical 
Scriptures, and you no longer possess the materials for constructing an argument 
that will serve the cause of Christianity. Contemporaneously, too, with this relative 
change on the part of the impugners of revelation, modes of interpretation, and views 
founded on them, have been gaining currency among many students of Scripture, 
which, if valid, would deprive the argument from prophecy of some of its most im- 
portant defences. The immediate result of the two tendencies combined has been to 
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involve the subject of prophecy in a medley of confusion, and, in a great measure, to 
antiquate, even for argumentative purposes, the works which have been framed with 
an express view to the exhibition of the prophetical argument.” 


The design of Dr. Fairbairn is to meet this state of things; and 
one half the volume is devoted to investigation of principles, and the 
other to their application, in reference to selected portions of propheti- 
eal Scripture, both fulfilled and yet awaiting accomplishment. We 
think the task thus taken upon himself is executed by the author in a 
way to confer great benefit upon the careful student of the Bible. 
Great use is made, confessedly so, of the work of Auberlen, noticed in 
our present number, yet the treatment, and many of the views pro- 
pounded, are Dr. Fairbairn’s own. He keeps clear of the various 
exclusive, and we may say, fanatical interpretations of unfulfilled pro- 
phecy, by which the literature of our day is sadly disgraced. The 
moderation which characterizes his opinions may be gathered from his 
remarks on the apocalyptic and other prophecies relating to Antichrist, 
the Man of Sin, and the Beast. 


‘‘ But while we thus hold the charge to be applicable to the Romish Church, 
primarily and peculiarly, we by no means think it should be laid there, as it too com- 
monly is, exclusively. The Eastern Church, which does not differ essentially from 
that of Rome, must also be included; and much, too, that is found under the name 
of Protestantism. This book of the Revelation of Jesus Christ, like the book of 
God’s Revelation generally, is pregnant with great principles of good and evil, which 
were to find their application far and wide in the coming future; and no more in re- 
gard to the Antichrist than to Christ himself, is it to be said, Lo, here he is, or, Lo 
there, as if he were to be confined within some local territory, or pent up in the 
forms of an external worship. God is no respecter of persons, nor a creator of arti- 
ficial distinctions. Wherever the symptoms of an Antichristian spirit, or of a gro- 
velling and worldly condition, discover themselves in the Church, there, we say with 
our Lord, in a like case, the carcase is, and there, also, the eagles shall be gathered 
together. The assurances which are sometimes held out to the Protestants of this 
land and of America, of safety from the doom of Antichrist, because, forsooth, ‘we 
never formed, or do not now form, a street of the mystical Babylon,’ or because we 
never actually ‘shed the blood of the martyrs,’ sound to our ears very much like the 
flattering unction of those of old, who deemed that, as they had not themselves killed 
the prophets, so they should not inherit the condemnation of those who did, or of 
those who sheltered themselves under the thought of being Abraham’s seed, as 
enough to screen them from the judgments denounced against their sins. Our Lord 
shewed himself to be of a different mind when he charged the one class with being 
children of the devil, and the other with being in danger of the accumulated retribu- 
tion due for all the righteous blood that had been shed in bygone generations of the 
world; and of like mind also were the ancient prophets, who so often identified the 
condition and doom of Israel with those of the heathen (Ezek. xvi.; Amos ix. 7, 8, 
etc.) In the realities of the world’s history, as in the visions of the divine seer, there 
are two, and only two kinds of Christianity—the false and the true, the worldly and 
the spiritual. The one is found in those who, in their state and character, correspond 
essentially with the symbol of the woman clothed with the sun, with the moon beneath 
her feet, or, which is all one, possess what is commended in the Seven Asiatic 
Churches; the other is found in the mere outer-court worshippers, who have not the 
faith that overcomes the world; whose citizenship is not in heayen, who mind earthly 
things. All who are not of the Lamb’s wife, and related to the New Jerusalem, 
are necessarily of Babylon, and must share in her inheritance of evil.” 


The following are the principal topics discussed in the volume. In 
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the first part, the investigation of principles, we have, the proper call- 
ing of a prophet, and the essential nature of a propheey—the place of 
prophecy in history—its proper sphere, the Church—its relation to 
human freedom—the prophetic style and diction—the progressive cha- 
racter of prophecy. In the second part, which applies these principles 
to the past and the future, the principal heads are, the apologetic value 
of prophecy—the prophetical future of the Jewish people—the prophe- 
tical future of the Church of Christ. On the whole, we consider this 
work of great value in the department of theology to which it belongs, 
and we can conscientiously recommend it to our readers. 


The Prophecies of Daniel and the Revelations (Revelation? of St. 
John, viewed in their mutual relation. With an exposition of the 
principal passages. By Cart Avueust AvuBerLeN, Dr. Phil., 
Licentiate and Professor Extraordinarius of Theology in Basle. 
With an Appendix by M. Fr. Roos. Translated by the Rev. 
Avotpu Saruir. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1856. Crown 
8vo. pp. 478. 


Ir the exciting an intense interest is a proof that a volume possesses 
any value, then the present one is in such a position. We have sel- 
dom been more engrossed by a work on theology, less willing to leave 
it, more determined to read it through. We have done so, and should 
like to record at length our impressions, and trace out fully the sources 
of its interest; but we can only give a short space, at present, to its 
examination. The author has all the peculiarities of the German reli- 
gious mind; a minute research into the letter of the text of Holy 
Seripture, a fanciful tracing out of analogies, and a fertile imagination 
as to the causes of phenomena. But overruling all these, and so far 
correcting what otherwise might prove injurious, there is a marked 
reverence for the Bible, and a fervent and healthy piety. Before we 
enter a little into the criticism of the volume, we will establish by a 
quotation the latter characteristic. 


‘¢ These considerations will facilitate our understanding of the descriptions of the 
apostate church, contained in the seventeenth and eighteenth chapters of the Apoca- 
lypse. Only let us constantly bear in mind, that from the outset the chief object is 
the judgment of the living and holy God on the Church; and this judgment is not 
according to human, but according to the divine standard which is so much higher 
than man’s, as the heavens are higher than the earth (Isa. lv. 8, 9; Rom. xi. 33). 
It is a spiritual judgment, mvevuarinas (1 Cor. ii. 13—15); what belongs spiritually 
to Sodom, Egypt, or Babylon, is condemned. God, who has shewn to the Church 
the fulness of his grace, and purchased her with the blood of his Son, can, and must, 
require of her, pure, perfect surrender, and a total renunciation of the world (comp. 
Heb. xi. 7, ia rns mlorews Nae Karéxpwe tov Kécuov). Hence, in proportion as 
his love was great, his wrath is great; as liberal and generous as his mercies are, 
even so severe and awful are his judgments. We, especially in these times, are not 
accustomed to the idea of an absolute separation of light and darkness, kingdom of 
God and world, woman and beast, which exists in the mind of God. Hence we find 
it difficult to understand the Apocalypse. The key to the book is the cross, as we 
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see from ver. 9, the cross by which I am crucified to the world, and the world to 
me (Gal. vi. 14). But the fundamental error of our Christian theory and practice 
is, that we confuse kingdom of God and world—the very thing the Bible designates 
as whoredom. Hence it is we do not understand God’s zeal against it. Our eyes 
are dim to perceive the sins of the Church, and of Christendom, and our own sins ; 
and therefore it is, that we think that the awful words of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth chapters cannot refer to the Church, but must apply to the world city. 
Oh! that our eyes were opened, that we might see as the prophets, the apostles, the 
Lord Jesus himself, the Friend of Sinners, saw the Church of their times. We know 
that the Pharisees were not such bad men, and had a kind of zeal for divine things, 
and yet with what awful earnestness does the Lord reprove them. The prophets 
appeared mostly in the reigns of excellent kings, as Hezekiah and Josiah, and yet 
what powerful sermons of repentance and judgment were uttered by them. The 
teachers of false doctrine and seducers, with whom the apostles had to do, were not 
of such a dangerous kind, perverting the very foundations of truth, as the teachers 
of error in our own times; and yet how strongly do Paul and John, Peter and Jude, 
testify against them! Sin appears more sinful in the eyes of God, than in ours ; but 
the most heinous of all sins is the sin of those to whom God has shewn his saving 
grace, who have God’s word and know it, who are called to serve him (Luke xii. 47, 
48). The worldliness of the Church is the most worldly and profane of all world- 
liness. Hence it is, that in the description of Babylon, the Apocalypse unites not 
only the chief features of Israel’s sins, but also of the sins of the heathens, as we find 
them delineated in the prophets. And for the same reason, the seer dwells longer 
on the description of the abominations and judgments of the harlot, than on those of 
the beast; and for this reason, likewise, the whole section, beginning with chap. 
xvii., comes within the range of judgment on the harlot; and, finally, for this reason 
it is, that there is most special joy in heaven at her downfall, more than over the 
downfall of the two beasts’’ (comp. xviii. 20; xix. 5). 


Perhaps one cause of our being so captivated by this work, was the 
constant occasion we found to differ and to criticise. Our memoranda 
of passages worthy of notice, either for praise or blame, have so grown 
upon our hands, that we find it difficult to make a selection for our 
present purpose. The title of the book suggests a host of objections 
to the statements we find in it; for “the mutual relation of Daniel and 
St. John” is followed out to an extent which appears to us little less 
than absurd, and quite contrary to a reasonable exegesis. For in- 
stance :—the arrangement of Daniel in the Old Testament, and of the 
Apocalypse in the New, is dwelt upon as though both were the result 
of some divine plan, full of some hidden wisdom. “In the New Testa- 
ment we do not find the writings of John arranged together like those 
of Paul: Daniel is separated from the prophets in the Old.” The 
cause of this position of the Book of Daniel is said to be that ‘he lived 
among the heathen”? and was not a prophet in the strict sense of the 
word; “thus Daniel could be placed only among the Hagiographa.” 
“His peculiar position in the heathen court is reflected in his peculiar 
position in the canon.” So St. John prophesied away from the church, 
on a lonely island-rock.”’ Auberlen finds a world of wisdom in these 
coincidences, of which we confess we can make nothing at all. But 
this is only a small sample of this “ mutual relation” theory: the fol- 
lowing passages will introduce it more fully. 


“The Book of Daniel bears the same relation to the Old Testament, and espe- 
cially to the prophets, as the Revelation of John to the New, and especially to the 
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prophetic sayings of Christ and his apostles. Daniel is the Apocalypse of the Old 
Testament. Other books of the Old Testament as well speak of the great Messianic 
future; other books of the New Testament as well speak of the second coming, or 
Parousia of Christ. But while the other prophets bring only the particular situation 
of the people of God at the time into the light of prophecy, and while the apostles 
give disclosures on special eschatological points, as the wants of their readers demand 
them, Daniel and the Revelation are not so much called for by a temporary want, 
and given for a special end, but they have the more general aim of serving as pro- 
phetic lamps to the congregation of God in those times, in which there is no revela- 
tion, and in which the Church is given into the hands of the Gentiles.’’ 


Many objections might be made to these fancied analogies, but it 
will be sufficient to point out their opposition to facts. Surely, Isaiah 
and Ezekiel are as much “ prophetic lamps”’ for the Church in all ages 
as Daniel; indeed, while the two former have always furnished a clear 
and undoubted light, the latter has led men into many vagaries. The 
same may be said of St. Paul, in his relation to St. John in the 
Apocalypse: the former has furnished clear instructions bearing on 
the future, while the latter has been the means, through human error 
and perversity, of calling forth perverse disputings, and cunningly- 
devised fables. But let us read a little further. 


“‘ Such being the object for which the apocalyptic books were given, it will easily 
be seen why there is, strictly speaking, only one apocalypse in each Testament. 
There are two great periods of revelation, that of the Old and that of the New Testa- 
ment. And each of these is followed by a period without revelation, that which 
succeeded the exile, and that which succeeded the apostles. The apocalyptic books 
are the two lights which shine out of the former periods into the latter. And hence, 
each apocalypse is among the latest works of its respective canon; it is written at a 
time when revelation, about to lapse into silence, gathers once more its whole strength 
into a final effort. We are taught this by the very name Apocalyptic. It is an 
aémoxdAvyis, a revelation in a peculiar emphatic sense, needed for the times without 
revelation.” 


How easy is the progress of error. First, a mutual relation be- 
tween Daniel and St. John is assumed, and then all the phenomena 
are interpreted by the assumption. Where are we told that Daniel is 
an apocalypse, in a different sense from that in which Ezekiel and 
Zechariah were so? Then, how readily the mere position of the Reve- 
lation in the New Testament (probably accidental, or perhaps the result 
of its place in the collection being long woledied} fe made to be a 
great doctrinal fact, to the utter ignoring of all doubts as to the date 
of its composition. Further on, when the author has become so in love 
with his theory that he presumes its infallibility, he says, “ It is not 
without significance that the Revelation of St. John closes the New 
Testament. Such books are written only for those who have appre- 
hended by faith and spiritual understanding, the sum of what is taught 
in the rest of the Divine Word.’ As though the order of the books 
of Scripture is a command as to the sequence in which they are to be 
read! According to this view, St. Matthew ought to be the easiest of 
the gospels, and the Epistle to the Romans the one more adapted than 
the rest to babes in Christ. Our readers will see that the theory of 
this volume is rather more than doubtful, and, of course, the viciousness 
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of the foundation affects the whole building. But while this work can- 
not be relied upon as a whole, its parts are eminently interesting and 
edifying, and we forgive the writer’s first false step for the sake of the 
very pleasant fields of contemplation into which it leads us. 


1. Revised English Version of the Holy Scriptures, by the American 
Bible Union. Part I. London: Triibner. 1856. 4to. pp. 48. 

2. A Vindication of the authorised Version of the English Bible, from 
charges brought against it by recent writers. Part I., containing 
remarks I. on the Miracle of the Passage of the Red Sea, and II. on 
a Specimen of a revision of the English Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, JoblI. By the Rev. 8. C. Mauan, M.A., of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, and Vicar of Broadwindsor, Dorset. London: Bell 
and Daldy. 1856. 12mo. pp. 260. 

3. The English Bible. History of the Translation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures into the English Tongue, with specimens of the Old English 
Versions. By Mrs. H. C. Conant, author of “ Translations of 
Neander’s Practical Commentaries.” London: Triibner. 1856. 
8vo. pp. 480. 


Tuese works are a small portion of volumes and tracts called forth by 
the present discussion of the merits and faults of our authorised version 
of the Scriptures, As we have observed on former occasions, and espe- 
cially in our last number, America is very active in endeavours to 
bring about a new translation of this venerable book, and has organized 
an apparatus for the purpose, called the American Bible Union, of 
which the first work mentioned above is the first-fruits. It contains 
the first fourteen chapters of the Book of Job, arranged in three 
columns, the Hebrew text being in the centre, with the old version on 
one side, and the proposed new one on the other. As there is much of 
taste concerned in matters of this kind, we will preface any remarks of 
our own by giving the first chapter, exhibiting in parallel columns 
King James’s version and the revised one. 


KING JAMES’ VERSION. 
CHAP. I. 


THERE was a man in the land of Uz, 
whose name was Job; and that man was 
perfect and upright, and one that feared 
God, and eschewed evil. 

2 And there were born unto him seven 
sons and three daughters. 

3 His substance also was seven thou- 
sand sheep, and three thousand camels, 
and five hundred yoke of oxen, and five 
hundred she asses, and a very great 
household; so that this man was the 
greatest of all the men of the east. 

4 And his sons went and feasted in 
their houses, every one his day; and 


REVISED VERSION. 
CHAP. I. 


THERE was a man in the land of Uz, 
whose name was Job. This man was 
perfect and upright, and .one who feared 
God and shunned evil. There were born 2 
to him seven sons and three daughters. 
His substance was seven thousand sheep 3 
and goats, and three thousand camels, 
and five hundred yoke of oxen, and five 
hundred she-asses, and very many ser- 
vants. And this man was great, above 
all the sons of the east. 

Now his sons went and held a feast, at 4 
the house of each, on his day; and they 
sent, and invited their three sisters, to 
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sent and called for their three sisters to 
eat and to drink with them, 

5 And it was so, when the days of 
their feasting were gone about, that Job 
sent and sanctified them, and rose up 
early in the morning, and offered burnt 
offerings according to the number of them 
all: for Job said, It may be that my sons 
have sinned, and cursed God in their 
hearts. Thus did Job continually. : 

6 Now there was a day when the sons 
of God came to present themselves before 
the Lorp, and Satan came also among 
them. 

7 And the Lorp said unto Satan, 
Whence comest thou? Then Satan an- 
swered the Lorp, and said, From going 
to and fro in the earth, and from walking 
up and down in it. 

8 And the Lorp said unto Satan, 
Hast thou considered my servant Job, 
that there is none like him in the earth, 
a perfect and an upright man, one that 
feareth God, and escheweth evil. 

9 Then Satan answered the Lorp, and 
said, Doth Job fear God for nought? 

10 Hast not thou made an hedge about 
him, and about his house, and about all 
that he hath on every side? thou hast 
blessed the work of his hands, and his 
substance is increased in the land. 

11 But put forth thine hand now, and 
touch all that he hath, and he will curse 
thee to thy face. 

12 And the Lorp said unto Satan, 
Behold, all that he hath is in thy power; 
only upon himself put not forth thine 
hand. So Satan went forth from the 
presence of the Lord. 

13 And there was a day when his sons 
and his daughters were eating and drink- 
ing wine in their eldest brother’s house: 

14 And there came a messenger unto 
Job, and said, The oxen were ploughing, 
and the asses feeding beside them: 

15 And the Sabeans fell upon them, 
and took them away; yea, they have slain 
the servants with the edge of the sword; 
and I only am escaped alone to tell thee. 

16 While he was yet speaking, there 
came also another, and said, The fire of 
God is fallen from heaven, and hath 
burned up the sheep and the servants, 
and consumed them; and I only am es- 
caped alone to tell thee. 

17 While he was yet speaking, there 
came also another, and said, The Chal- 
deans made out three bands, and fell 
upon the camels, and have carried them 





eat and to drink with them. And when 5 
they had let the feast-days go round, Job 
sent and purified them. And he rose 
early in the morning, and offered burnt- 
offerings, according to the number of 
them all: for Job said, it may be that 
my sons have sinned, and have forsaken 
God in their hearts. Thus did Job con- 
tinually. 

Now it was the day, when the Sons of 6 
God came to present themselves before 
Jehovah; and Satan also came among 
them. And Jehovah said to Satan: From 7 
whence comest thou? And Satan an- 
swered Jehovah and said: From roaming 
over the earth, and from walking about 
upon it. And Jehovah said to Satan: 8 
Hast thou observed my servant Job, that 
there is none like to him on the earth, 

a perfect and upright man, one that fear- 
eth God and shunneth evil? And Satan 9 
answered Jehovah, and said: For nought, 
doth Job fear God? Hast not thou hedged 10 
him about, and his house, and all that he 
hath, on every side? The work of his 
hands thou hast blessed, and his sub- 
stance is spread abroad in the earth. 
But, put forth now thy hand and touch 11 
all that he hath,—if he will not renounce 
thee, to thy face! And Jehovah said to 12 
Satan: Lo, all that he hath is in thy 
power; only, against himself do not put 
forth thy hand. And Satan went out 
from the presence of Jehovah. 

Now it was the day, that his sons and 13 
his daughters were eating, and drinking 
wine, in the house of their brother, the 
first-born. And there came a messenger 14 
to Job, and said: The cattle were plough- 
ing, and the she-asses were grazing beside 
them; and Sabzans fell upon and took 15 
them; and the servants they have smitten 
with the edge of the sword, and only I 
alone escaped to tell thee. 

Whilst he was still speaking, there 16 
came another, and said: The fire of God 
fell from heaven, and burned the flocks 
and the servants, and consumed them ; 
and only I alone escaped to tell thee. 

Whilst he was still speaking, there 17 
came another, and said: Chaldeans 
formed three bands, and set upon the 
camels and took them; and the servants 
they have smitten with the edge of the 

sword, and only I alone escaped to tell 
thee. 

Whilst he was still speaking, there 18 
came another, and said: Thy sons and 
thy daughters were eating, and drinking 
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away, yea, and slain the servants with 
the edge of the sword; and I only am es- 
caped alone to tell thee. 

18 While he was yet speaking, there 
came also another, and said, Thy sons 
and thy daughters were eating and drink- 
ing wine in their eldest brother’s house: 

19 And behold, there came a great 
wind from the wilderness, and smote the 
four corners of the house, and it fell 
upon the young men, and they are dead; 
and I only am escaped alone to tell thee. 

20 Then Job arose, and rent his man- 
tle, and shaved his head, and fell down 
upon the ground, and worshipped, 

21 And said, Naked came I out of my 
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wine, in the house of their brother, the 
first-born. And lo, there came a great 
wind from beyond the wilderness, and 
struck upon the four corners of the house, 
so that it fell on the young men, and they 
died; and only I alone escaped to tell 
thee. 

Then Job arose, and rent his garment, 
and shaved his head; and he fell to the 
earth and worshipped. And he said: 
Naked came I forth from my mother’s 
womb, and naked shall I return thither. 
Jehovah gave, and Jehovah hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of Jehovah! 

In all this Job sinned not, nor uttered 
folly against God. 


mother’s womb, and naked shall I return 
thither: the Lorp gave, and the Lorp 
hath taken away ; blessed be the name of 
the Lorp. 

22 In all this Job sinned not, nor 
charged God foolishly. 

This arrangement of the texts is accompanied by notes in the mar- 
gin, justifying the alterations made. Our readers will see that while 
essential corrections, founded on mistranslation, are very few indeed, 
those resulting from the mere taste or caprice of the reviser are nume- 
rous. Here we detect what will prove an insuperable obstacle in the 
way of any correction of our English Bible, unless different tactics are 
pursued. Few men are content to “let well alone.” They prefer to 
exhibit themselves to doing a really useful work. The omission of par- 
ticles in the first three verses, appears to us, in every case, to be for 
the worse, and takes away some of the simplicity and clearness of the 
old version. The new renderings cannot, we think, be generally sus- 
tained. For instance, the addition of “ goats” in ver, 3 is an inter- 
pretation or paraphrase, and not a simple version. In Hebrew there 
are distinctive words for sheep and goats, and also for flocks; but the 
writer of Job has used that for sheep, and although we know that goats 
were generally included in oriental flocks, that is no just reason for 
rendering ‘‘ sheep and goats.” 

But Mr. Malan’s volume contains a full examination of the whole of 
this specimen. The first portion considers the observations on the 
Miracle of the Passage of the Red Sea, by Miss F. Corbaux, which 
appeared in a former number of this Journal. Mr. Malan replied to 
that paper at the time it was published, but he has now enlarged his 
remarks, and given the whole subject a most careful and complete 
investigation. From this we will pass to the second portion, which 
examines the new version of Job. Prefixed is an Introduction, which 
deals in a sensible way with the present disposition to undervalue the 
English Bible, and successfully defends its general character for cor- 
rectness. He states his object in the following way :— 


‘* All this may very possibly unsettle the mind of many a devout reader of the 
Bible in England, who has no opportunity of judging for himself how far this outcry 
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may be right or wrong; especially as some of the charges against the authorized ver- 
sion are put forth with such assurance as to stagger those who only look on the sur- 
face. I purpose, therefore, not to proffer my own opinion as if it were alone right, 
and thus to lay down the law as my opponents do, but only to look into the charges 
thus brought forward against the English Bible, with those who cling to it as they 
ought, affectionately and devoutly, in order to assist them in expelling from their 
mind all doubt on the subject. Meanwhile they may rest assured that, hitherto, all 
attempts at improvement upon their Bible, have come far short of it in language, in 
style, in truthfulness; and, above all, in a generally correct and devout rendering of 
the original texts.’’ 

Mr. Malan examines the first two chapters of the specimen very 
minutely, and comes to the conclusion that the “‘reviser or revisers,” 
very far from adhering as closely as possible to the text of the English 
Bible, have repeatedly set it aside, for no apparent reason whatever ; 
and almost always to their own disadvantage. We commend his 
labours to all our readers, since his careful scholarship presents a safe- 
guard against errors, as much as his love to the English Bible makes 
him eschew novelties. 

Mrs. Conant’s book owes its origin to the American translation ex- 
citement, and seems intended to supply a little fancy and light literature 
to a very dry subject. As the work of a female pen we will not 
harshly criticize the volume, but merely say that it deals somewhat 
with the romance of the subject, is a very readable and interesting 
production, but that its facts are overstated, and its inferences illogical 
and unsound. At the beginning, the state of England before the 
Reformation is depicted in a way which we thought exploded by all 
students of history. She calls the monasteries “hells of vice :”— 
rather strong language for a lady ;—and yet in the same connexion 
tells us that “the monks were without doubt, in some respects public 
benefactors, the abbey lands were the best cultivated in England, and 
furnished an example of good husbandry, which, in the course of time, 
imparted a stimulus to the agricultural interests of the whole country.” 
The state of religion before Wickliff, as the result of the people not 
having the Bible in English, and their position after his time, and as 
the result of his translation, are both exaggerated. When we come to 
the finale of the volume, we find its object has been all along to depre- 
ciate the English version, and to urge the necessity of its revision :— 
that is, Mrs. Conant has written a volume of light reading to help on 
the “American Bible Union.” Here again exaggeration meets us. 
She says, “ In instances without number the scholar of the present day 
finds clearness, force, and beauty, in the original text, when the ver- 
nacular Bible is dark and confused, and can trace connected trains of 
thought where that presents it broken into incoherent fragments.” The 
conclusion is, “ Is it possible that a version which embodies none of 
these results of modern scholarship, can long command the public con- 
fidence?” We reply, that all the alterations which a cautious criticism 
could justly make, would scarcely alter the position of the English 
Bible with the masses of society; while those which a vaunted and 
conceited pedantry would perpetrate, would ruin its character and 
destroy its influence. 
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The Intermediate State, and Christ among the Dead. The Twofold 
Resurrection and the Twofold Coming of Christ, exhibited according 
to the Word of God. By Dr. Vat Utrich Maywauten. Trans- 
lated from the German, by the Rev. James F. Scuén, Chaplain of 
Melville Hospital, Chatham. London: Seeley and Co. 1856. 
18mo. pp. 200. 


Tue Preface to this book indicates a highly practical object on the part 
of the author. He complains that the common modes of thought in 
relation to a future state are unscriptural, and lead to much delusion. 
He says that people talk as if there were no doubt of their deceased 
relatives having “ gone to glory,” and being “ blessed.” 


‘‘ Brought up in this error, it is therefore a natural consequence that young per- 
sons, otherwise so much inclined to levity of mind, believe themselves to be certain 
of a reception to heaven, and of everlasting salvation, even without a divine Redeemer, 
without conversion, without regeneration, and without reconciliation with God; so 
that even in maturer years, and in old age, they remain entirely unconcerned for the 
salvation of their souls; and do often, not until in the condition in which they find 
themselves transferred by their departure from this world—but then too late—per- 
ceive, that their delusions during a long life on earth have grievously deceived them, 
and perhaps for many centuries, yea perhaps for ever, deprived them of salvatlon.”’ 


The last words of this quotation, as well as the title of the book, 
shew that novel doctrines are treated of by the learned and pious 
author. Yet he is deserving of being heard, for while we are to repu- 
diate a Romish purgatory, we are bound, on the other hand, to inter- 
pret fairly what the Scripture says of the state of men after death, and 
before the resurrection and the judgment. There is so much close, 
although, we think, incorrect, interpretation of the Bible in this small 
volume,and so much suggestive matter in reference to the ultimate re- 
sults of Redemption, that we think it highly worthy an attentive perusal. 





Millennial Studies ; or, What saith the Scripture concerning the King- 
dom and Advent of Christ. By the Rev. W. P. Lyon, B.A., 
Tunbridge Wells. London: Ward and Co., 1856. 12mo. pp. 256. 


Tuts work owes its origin to a series of papers on millenarianism which 
appeared in a contemporary periodical. The interest excited by these 
papers has induced the author to publish the volume before us in which 
they are to a large extent embodied. It commences with a chapter on 
the Mediatorial Kingdom of Christ which serves as a starting point for 
the discussion of millenarian views of Christ’s kingdom, and especially 
of the question whether Christ’s reign over Israel is still future, or 
whether he is even now sitting on David’s throne. Referring to such 
passages as Ps, exxxii. 11, and Ezek. xxxvii. 24, 25— 


“ Millenarians,” says our author, ‘‘ must concede the point of literality, so far as 
the throne of David is concerned—the actual, material, royal seat, from which this 
monarch dispensed justice among his subjects. None of them would maintain that 
the throne of David is to be restored in ¢his sense. There was, according to some, 
about three hundred years after the crucifixion of the Son of Man, an inventio 
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crucig. But millenarians do not expect some three thousand years after David has 
sat on it, an inventio throni. They would not press the point of literality so far as 
this. Though they regard us ‘ spiritualists’ as far gone in error, they find it conve- 
nient here to become spiritualists along with us.’’ ‘‘ They must also concede the 
point of literality, so far as David’s occupying the throne is concerned. According 
to Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Hosea, David is to reign over Israel in the latter days. 
Here, therefore, we suppose millenarians will again be found to be spiritualists, 
They will say, ‘ The language is figurative, and by David we must understand the 
Messiah.’ Do they, then, after all their earnest pleadings for literality, thus shrink 
from carrying out their own principle ?’’—pp. 43, 44. 


We may indicate some of the topics discussed in succeeding chap- 
ters: “ Characteristics of the millennium.” ‘ Will the millennium be 
introduced by the second advent?” “ Did the apostles teach that the 
coming of Christ was chronologically near?’ ‘Is looking for Christ’s 
coming consistent with the belief that a millennium will precede it?” 
“The Man of Sin destroyed by the brightness of Christ's coming.” 
“ Are the Lord’s feet to stand again on the Mount of Olives?” “ Are 
the Jews to have dominion over the Gentiles during the millennium ?” 
‘Is the Jewish temple to be rebuilt and the Mosaic ritual restored ?” 


Whatever may be true with respect to the literal fulfilment of pro- | 


phecy, we can scarcely think that the millenarian cause is likely to 
gain advantage from statements such as the following, from Mr. Birks, 
which we give with our author’s comment :— 


«Tf men, through the millennium, eat the flesh of slain animals, whether is it a 
nobler state that there should be a trade of butchers, or Levites and priests, by 
whom every death for the food of man is made a holy service and a renewed memo- 
rial of the crucified and glorified Son of God?—p. 328. How could Mr. Birks 
write thus? He is making the restored temple a great slaughter-house, and Jeru- 
salem the shambles of the world! To realize his view, our cattle, during the millen- 
nium, must be sent to Palestine to be offered as sacrifices, and their carcasses 
returned to be eaten as food! Unless this can be accomplished with something like 
the speed of the electric telegraph, a miracle will be necessary to stay the process of 
putrefaction. It pains us to have to write thus. Mr. Birks’ picture of this ‘ nobler 
state’ certainly does not ennoble it.’’—p. 187. 


Appended to the volume is a critique on Dr. Cumming’s work on 
The End, with the replies of Dr. Cumming and the reviewer’s (Mr. 
Lyon’s) rejoinders. The book is intended to reach the popular mind, 
an object which, notwithstanding the deep and wide-spread interest 
which is evinced with respect to prophetic subjects, anti-millenarians 
would scarcely seem to have been hitherto very anxious to attain. 
Of this statement, we think, a comparison of their utterances, with 
respect to their number and style, with those of the opposite party, 
would afford sufficient proof. 

Reserving our opinion with respect to the main question at issue, 
we may say that Mr. Lyon displays much logical acumen, and that his 
volume is worthy of the attention of those who are interested in the 
important controversy to which it relates. 
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The Three-fold San-tsze-king, or the Triliteral Classic of China; as 
issued I. by Wang-po-keou, Il. by Protestant Missionaries in that 
country ; and III. by the Rebel-chief, Tae-ping-wang. Put into 
English, with notes. By the Rev. 8. C. Matan., M.A. London: 
D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 1856. 12mo. pp. 78. 


So much has been said from time to time about the pretended Chris- 
tianity of the Chinese rebel-chief and of his adherents, that we cannot 
but welcome an authentic document from which to form correct notions 
on the subject. 

We have this authentic document in the little book we now intro- 
duce to our readers. It is called in Chinese The Triliteral Classic, as 
being written in lines of three letters, which are in fact, three syllables, 
or words. It is intended as a primer, for the rebel-children; and it is 
put into their hands on their first going to school. It not only goes 
forth as a genuine publication of Tae-ping-wang, whose name is printed 
on the title page of the original, but Mr. Malan tells us that the copy 
from which he has made his translation, and which was sent him from 
China by Dr. Medhurst, bears the official red seal or imprimatur of 
the rebel-chief himself. So that we could not wish for a better speci- 
of his creed; and of the religion he wishes to be taught among his 
followers. 

What is it? Tae-ping-wang first begins with giving a summary 
of the Bible history, which he introduces thus :— 

1 “ Sovereign Shang-Te 
made heaven and earth ; 
2 made mountains, seas, 
and all things, complete. 
3 Within six days 
he made and finished the whole; and 
4 man who rules-over creation, 
obtained light and glory ; 
5 but the seventh day was set apart for worship, 
in-acknowledgment-of heaven’s favour.’’ 


Then follows an account of the twelve tribes—of their sojourn in 
Egypt—of the plagues inflicted on that country—and of the miraculous 
passage of the Red Sea, which he relates in an orthodox manner, when 
he says that— 
39 “ God caused the Red Sea 
waters fo rend-asunder and separate, 
40 ¢o stand-erect like a wall, 
and to let the people walk through.” 
41 I-sse-le (Israel) 
passed with marching-step, 
42 as-if treading-on dry-ground, 
and thus got entirely safe.’’ 
Then he tells his children of manna—of the quails—of the law and of 
the ten commandments—of the wickedness of the Jews; and then of 
the coming of our Saviour, in these words— 
61 ‘Sovereign Shang-Te 
pitying man-kind 
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62 sent his first-born son 

who came-down into the round-world. 
63 He is called Yay-soo, (Jesus) 

the Saviour-Lord of men.” 


And then speaks of his agony, of his death, of his resurrection, and 
lastly of his ascension into heaven. 

Then follows a summary of the history of China from the fabulous 
days of Pwan-koo to the present time; when, considering the wicked- 
ness of the Chinese nation, 


107 ‘ Shang-Te was angry 
and sending his-own son, 

108 commanded him to come-down ¢o this globe, 
after he had first read history.” 


Tae-ping-wang says that of himself; and then! tells us that— 


109 “in the Ting-yew year (1837) 
he was received up-into heaven, 

110 where the things and business of heaven 
were clearly set before him.” 


There he received laws and precepts to be imparted to the people; 
together with a seal of office and a sword of power ; and he was ordered 
by Shang-Te himself, 


115 ‘‘together-with his eldest brother 
who is Yay-soo, 
116 ¢o expel impish devils, 
assisted-by spiritual messengers’’ (angels). 
During his stay with Shang-Te, Tae-ping-wang affirms that 
125 ‘‘ the heavenly mother was kind to him, 
most gracious and loving, 
126 beautiful and noble in the extreme ; 
that cannot be compared. 
127 The heavenly elder-brother’s-wife was virtuous, 
and exceedingly considerate ; 
128 always exhorting the elder-brother 
also ¢o act with-due-deliberation. 
129 Sovereign Shang-Te 
in love to man-kind, 
130 again ordered his son (Tae-ping-wang) 
to come-down ¢o the round world ; 
131 then he sent him down to this globe 
and told him not-to-feel alarmed, 
132 saying: ‘Here I am 
to act-as Lord and director over thee.’ 
133 In the Mow-shin year (1848) 
the son (Tae-ping-wang) was troubled and sorrowful ; 
134 Sovereign Shang-Te 
then came forward 
135 bringing Yay-soo 
with him info this lower globe, 
136 ¢o instruct his son (Tae-ping-wang) 
to bear and sustain the conflict. 
137 Te has-set-up his son (Tae-ping-wang) 
to exist for ever-more ; 
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138 ¢o dispel corrupt counsels, 
and to manifest majesty and authority ;"’ 
* * * * * 
141 “ Heaven does the work ; and 
heaven sustains and supports the whole. 
142 From every-where under heaven then, 
let all-people come ¢o the king.”’ 


Then follow various moral maxims, with which Tae-ping-wang’s 
publication ends. 

The above extracts, some of which cannot be read without pain, 
shew plainly the nature of Tae-ping-wang’s Christianity. It is not 
too much to call it, as Mr. Malan does, “an imposture.” For it is 
quite impossible that a man who really believes the witness of Scrip- 
ture which he brings forward, could ever bring himself to couple that 
witness with his own blasphemous words and absurd assumptions, It 
is evident that the rebel-chief is well acquainted with the truths of 
Christianity ; but it is equally manifest that he makes no better use of 
them than as a plea or pretence for self-aggrandizement. And it is 
painful to reflect that any at all thinking persons, could ever have 
allowed themselves to suppose for one moment that the superstructure 
of a Christian church could be raised on such a foundation as the creed 
of Tae-ping-wang, the rebel-chief of the Chinese insurgents. 

It is very possible that missionaries may find among the ignorant 
multitudes that follow him, many men willing to hearken to them, and 
better disposed towards them, as foreigners, than the more supercilious 
inhabitants of the celestial empire. But that may be as much from 
political as from any other motives. And, as we must judge of the 
religion of the mass by that of its ruler, we fearlessly say that, taking 
Tae-ping-wang’s primer, verbally rendered by Mr. Malan, as a fair 
sample of the chief’s doctrine, he is little else than—as Mr. Malan 
truly says in his preface—a sort of Chinese Mahomet, intent on nought 
but conquest and self-aggrandizement. 

This San-tsze-king of Tae-ping-wang is in imitation of a similar 
work issued some years ago by Protestant missionaries in China. This 
publication however, is inferior to that of the rebel-chief in one impor- 
tant particular: and it shews, by comparison, the advantage which 
China-born individuals possess, over Europeans, in an idiomatic and 
therefore correct use of the Chinese terms. The Protestant San-tsze- 
king adopts throughout Su, ‘spirit,’ for ‘Gop,’ and thus makes real 
nonsense of several passages given to Christian Chinese children to 
learn by heart. Whereas Tae-ping-wang, who is a Chinese—and who 
would pass off for a Christian too—uses Suane-Te for ‘God,’ and Sun 
for ‘ Spirit ;’ and, it must be confessed, with great propriety. 

This Protestant publication however, is itself an imitation, in form 
only, of an original classic primer issued by Wang-po-keou under the 
Sung dynasty. This book contains nothing, as Mr. Malan remarks, 
which deserves great attention. It is curious as a specimen of what 
infantine lore is among the celestials; but, with the exception of a 
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short summary of Chinese history and studies, it is, to say the least, a 
very tedious school-book. 


We cannot take leave of the volume without a word of praise for ° 


the learned and indefatigable editor. Mr. Malan is abundant in good 
works where a scholarship is needed which does not fall to the lot of 
many. As authors are not satisfied with praise we hope our readers 
will purchase the work of which we have given an abstract. It isa 
beautiful specimen of modern printing. 





Naturalism and Spiritualism ; Six Discourses on those forms of Theis- 
tical Infidelity : preached before the University of Dublin at the Don- 
nellan Lecture. By the Rev. James Byrne, A.M., Ex-Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin; Rector of Cappagh. Dublin: Hodges 
and Smith. 1856. 8vo. pp. 184. 


TueEseE discourses are very noble productions, grappling with some spe- 
cious errors in a firm and scholarlike, yet mild and liberal manner. It 
is always refreshing to find a controvertialist who remembers that there 
is a Christian treatment of even an enemy: and Mr. Byrne is of this 
class. The first two lectures treat of the evidence for miracles in oppo- 
sition to the theory of Hume and others; the four last grapple with 
“the school of infidelity which has arisen within the last few years in 
England and America, and which has taken the name of Spiritualism.” 
The objections taken by writers of this school are prior to the con- 
sideration of the historical evidence. 


‘«They set forth a religion of their own, and also indulge in denunciations of 
what they call the popular theology, and in attacks on the Bible; but the only bear- 
ing which their theories or their cavils have on the authority of the Christian revela- 
tion may be thus stated. This pretended revelation, they would imply, is infected 
with errors, intellectual, moral, and spiritual ; it is moreover unnecessary, and there- 
fore its divine origin is incredible. These four arguments I propose to consider in 
this and the three following discourses.’ 


In our opinion, Mr. Byrne has done good service to the Church by 
at once cutting off the connexion so often presumed to exist between a 
revelation from God, and the infallibility, in every kind of knowledge, 
of those in whose language it is conveyed. Certain discrepancies ap- 
pear on the surface of Holy Scripture as to minute points of history, 
numbers, and the exact aspect of certain facts. Infidels lay hold of 
these, and believers think it necessary, in order to confute the gain- 
sayers, to deny the discrepancies, or to explain them away in an under- 
hand and unsatisfactory manner, by which the case is made far worse, 
and the objectors are further confirmed in their opposition to the truth. 
But by conceding the fact that the sacred writers were only inspired to 
teach divine truth, and that in other matters they are left to their 
natural faculties as honest witnesses, the enemy is at once deprived of 
his strongest fastness, and driven to his wit’s end for a weapon. Now 
Mr. Byrne does this. 


“For what is the argument? The Bible contains intellectual errors, therefore 
that which it purports to reveal cannot be divine. Now, here evidently the assump- 
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tion is made, that a book which conveys to man a revelation from God, must be free 
from error. It cannot, indeed, be disputed, that the revelation itself must be infal- 
lible; for to suppose that God would reveal error, is to suppose that he would con- 
tradict himself. That God should communicate a proposition by external revelation, 
and the opposite of that proposition by the rational faculties which he has given us, 
would be for him to say and unsay the same thing, and would indicate a design that 
we should at once believe and disbelieve the same proposition. But does it follow, 
because the revelation itself must be free from error, that therefore the book through 
which it is conveyed must be equally infallible? Such an inference must rest on either 
of the two following assumptions. Either that because the Bible contains a revela- 
tion, everything in it must have been revealed, or, at least, that the writers employed 
by God to communicate that revelation, must, in the execution of their task, have 
been kept free from error of every kind. The mere statement of the assumptions thus 
involved might be deemed a sufficient answer to the argument which rests upon them. 
For, to use the words of Bishop Butler, ‘As we are in no sort judges beforehand, 
by what laws or rules, in what degree, or by what means it were to have been ex- 
pected that God would naturally instruct us, so, upon supposition of his affording us 
light and instruction, additional to what he has afforded us by reason and experience, 
we are in no sort judges by what methods, and in what proportion, it were to be 
expected that this supernatural light and instruction would be afforded us.’ ‘We 
are wholly ignorant what degree of new knowledge it were to be expected God would 
give mankind by revelation, upon supposition of his affording one; or how far, or in 
what way, he would interpose miraculously to qualify them to whom he should origi- 
nally make the revelation for communicating the knowledge given by it.’ But instead 
of meeting the objection by simply denying that either of the assumptions on which 
it rests can be established, I shall inquire how far the Christian is by his principles 
obliged to believe that the writers of the Scriptures were, by the supernatural inter- 
position of God, kept free from error.” 


We invite our readers to peruse for themselves the masterly state- 
ments in which Mr. Byrne maintains the value and claims of the 
Christian revelation intact, even when all the errors, not of a religious 
kind, which an infidel may point out, are conceded. He does not, of 
course, admit that these alleged errors exist, but he exhibits a principle 
of the utmost importance in theology, and which we think must have 
more prominence before we can attain to the right position as biblical 
students. As science advances, first one and then another supposed 
scriptural truth is battled for, and then relinquished, as the old astro- 
nomical theory in the days of Galileo, and the geological one in our 
own. Let us give prominence to the fact, if it be one, that the Bible is 
only infallible in its exhibition of religious truth, and how much of the 
attacks of sceptics will be obviated. We must conclude by giving the 
summing up of the third lecture. 

‘‘Tf then it has been proved that the spiritual element in Scripture, that is, 
everything in it which concerns our relation to God, and to eternity, though com- 
bined with the speculative element, is plainly distinguishable from it, and wholly in- 
dependent of it; and if it has been further proved that the evidence of Christianity 
attaches infallibility only to the spiritual element, and that the sacred volume claims 
for itself nothing more, it follows that the pretended discovery of intellectual errors 
in the Bible does not touch Christianity at all. The spiritual belongs to a sphere 
which the intellect cannot claim, and it is impossible for science or erudition to come 
into collision with religious doctrine, properly so called. Let the intellect of man, 
then, have free scope ; let it work unimpeded by any fears that it can ever run coun- 
ter to the revelation of God. It would indeed be an infidel fear that would apprehend 
from the study of God’s works any dishonour to his word, and it would betray an 
ignorance of what that word essentially is. It is no manual of popular science, no 
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digest of human history, no critical or logical commentary, but a message to the soul. 
In it the Almighty reveals himself to man, tells him of his dangers and of his hopes, 
of his weakness and of the spiritual strength which he may receive, of his sins and his 
Saviour, and thus makes him wise unto salvation. That is a voice which comes from 
a sphere, and which speaks of subjects to which man’s intellect cannot aspire,—a 
voice which, when it finds an echo in the soul, calls into being there a new creation of 
light and order where all before was darkness and chaos.’ 





1. Systematic Theology by Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. Edited by James 
R. Campsect, M.A. Vol. I. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 
1856. 8vo. pp. 734. (To be completed in three volumes.) 

2. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. By 
Witriam Linpsay Atexanper, D.D. Edinburgh: A. and C. 
Black. 1856. 8vo. pp. 538. 


Dr. WarpDLAw was a man who left the stamp of his character on the 
age which produced him. A stern Nonconformist, and for the greater 
part of a long life occupied with the very onerous duties of a flock of 
Congregationalists, he yet produced works which won the regard of all 
thoughtful Christian men, and which tended to promote the great 
Catholic doctrines of the Gospel. He successfully attacked Socinianism, 
vindicated the essential morality of the Gospel in his Lectures on 
Christian Ethics, and repelled the assaults of infidelity in his Treatise 
on Miracles. These are the more salient of his literary productions, 
but as a whole they touched upon most parts of divine truth, either 
apologetically or practically. He was one of a class of men, who, like 
the bee, are ever occupied in works of utility, and who enter fully into 
the duty of consecrating all their energies to God and his service. 

Dr. Wardlaw was also the tutor of young men preparing for the 
Christian ministry, and for their use the Course of Theology was pre- 
pared, a portion of which is now before us. When we come in contact 
with a fertile mind, given to pry into the subjects of knowledge, 
industrious in accumulating information, and consecrating all its powers 
and acquisitions to the service of God, we feel that its systematic 
arrangement of its resources must have high value, and are glad to 
possess it. Dr. Pye Smith, a celebrated contemporary of Dr. Wardlaw, 
left behind him such a compendium, but it is too brief to be a readable 
book, a fault not possessed by the work now under notice. Three 
volumes like the one before us will allow of sufficient fulness in the 
treatment of the subjects to secure interest in their perusal, in addition 
to their use as guides to further inquiry. Skeletons are useful in their 
way, but we generally prefer a rounded and filled up outline to dry 
bones ; and because this course of Systematic Theology is clothed with 
sinews and marked by vitality, we predict for it a large circulation and 
much usefulness. 

The first volume contains two introductory sections, principally 
devoted to the exhibition of the advantages of knowledge to the Chris- 
tian minister ;—a task which ought to be unnecessary, though we pre- 
sume it is required to convince some who profess and call themselves 
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Christians. Section the third discusses the use and abuse of human 
systems of divine truth and standards of Christian communion. These 
three chapters are rather extraneous to the work, considered as one 
adapted for the Church at large, since they introduce much of the 
element of Congregationalism in its modes of thought and action. 
The fourth section brings us in medias res, by treating of the existence 
of God; the fifth considers the doctrine of Cause and Effect, and the 
sixth that of Final Causes. The way is thus opened for a survey of 
the various systems of Atheism, occupying the seventh and eighth 
chapters. Then follow the Evidences of Christianity, and the divine 
authority of the Holy Scriptures, occupying eleven chapters. Chapter 
the twentieth commences the consideration of the Divine Perfections, 
which continues to the end of the volume with the exception of the 
thirtieth chapter, which is on the question, How far the true knowledge 
of God has been attained, or is attainable by unassisted human reason? 
It will be seen from this survey of what is accomplished in the first 
volume, that great space is allowed for the discussion of topics purely 
Christian. The style is clear, and the reasonings are enlivened by 
copious and appropriate quotations of authorities. It will prove a valu- 
able work to all who have sufficient good sense to pass over patiently 
the peculiarities of the author’s standpoint. 

The Memoirs are more than a life of Dr. Wardlaw. In the hands 
of Dr. Alexander they form an instructive commentary on the various 
works of the deceased, frequently expressing dissent from his opinions. 





Creation and the Fall: a defence and exposition of the first three 
Chapters of Genesis. By the Rev. Donatp Macponatp, M.A., 
Minister of the Free Church, Edinkillie. Edinburgh: Constable 
and Co. 1856. 8vo. pp. 502. 


Mr. Macponacp informs us that this work originated in the unsatis- 
factory and often contradictory character of the exegesis of the first 
chapters of Genesis which had come under his own notice, and which 
made him resolve to examine the subject for himself. The result, 
as far as we have been able to examine a large and closely printed 
yolume, is a learned and highly interesting treatise, in which all ques- 
tions which have been raised on the genuineness and integrity of the 
Book of Genesis, and on the interpretation of its first chapters, are 
carefully examined. Part I. is entitled, ‘“‘ The Historical and Inspired 
Character of the first three Chapters of Genesis vindicated,” and is 
divided into thirteen sections; Part II. is ‘ An Exposition of the first 
three Chapters’ in three sections, with very valuable Excursus on 
“Man, the Image of God;” ‘ The Weekly Division of Time—its con- 
nexion with Creation;” “The Situation of Eden;” “The Trees of 
Knowledge and Life;” ‘‘Man One Family;” “ Death before the 
Fall;” “The Tempter Serpent;” and, “The First Promise—the 
Woman’s Seed.” Without pledging ourselves to the approval of all 
that is advanced, we do not hesitate to designate this volume as the 
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most complete examination of the literature and exegesis of the Crea- 
tion and the Fall which has appeared in England. 





The Truth of the Evangelical History of our Lord Jesus Christ, proved 
in opposition to Dr. D. F. Strauss, the chief of Modern Disbelievers 
in Revelation. By Witt1am Gutespre, author of “The Necessary 
Existence of God,” etc. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black, 1856, 
8vo. pp. 202. 


Mr. Gitiespre is a clever thinking man, and whatever he writes is 
worthy of notice; but there are three things which will stand in the 
way of the success of the present volume—the obsolete character of its 
topic, Strauss having long since been driven from the field, even in 
Germany—the fact that this is only an instalment of a larger work— 
and the curious and affected style assumed by the writer. Apart from 
some minor matters which receive attention and discussion, this volume 
is devoted to what is called “a dogmatical statement of the affair as it 
concerns the four Evangelists,” and to the “proof of the justness of 
the statement,” extended through seven out of ten chapters, and con- 
tinued to the end of the work. Now what is this “ dogmatical state- 
ment?” Briefly this:—that the four Evangelists had such a distinct 
and marked object in view in writing, a position which, of course, is at 
once admitted; but further than this, that the object contemplated is 
of such an organic and subtle nature, that it can be seen to permeate 
each gospel, and made to account for all its peculiarities. In proving 
this position we do not think Mr. Gillespie is successful; yet he sug- 
gests some fine and valuable trains of thought, of more importance than 
the theory itself. 





The History of the Jewish Nation, after the destruction of Jerusalem 
under Titus. By the Rev. Atrrep Epersnem, Ph.D. Old 
Aberdeen. Edinburgh: Constable and Co, 1856. 12mo. pp. 592. 


A.tnouGcH the Jews are so identified with Christian views and feel- 
ings, both in the past history and future destiny, there is a strange 
ignorance pervading almost all classes of society respecting their for- 
tunes after the post-biblical period. As in other matters, so in this, 
England is behind Germany in its researches, since Dr. Jost and Dr. 
Griitz, in the latter country, have contributed much to this almost for- 


gotten volume of history. On the general subject, Dr. Edersheim 
says — 


‘‘ For many years have I cherished the desire of writing a History of the Jewish 
nation. It is remarkable that a work apparently of such interest and importance to 
the Christian student, should not long ere this have been supplied. It is my deli- 
berate conviction that Jewish history casts much light on the evangelical account in 
the Gospels, on the Book of Acts, and on later ecclesiastical history, both in its 


records of the spread of Christianity, and of the origin and development of heretical 
sects.’’ 
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The present volume is to be followed by another, and brings down 
the history only to the extinction of the Jewish patriarchate under the 
last pagan emperors, and the final dispersion of the nation. This por- 
tion is very important from its bearing on Christianity ; for before the 
establishment of the Church under Constantine, the Jews exercised 
far more influence than they did afterwards. An extract from the pre- 
face will shew that the author is aware of what materials are at his 
command, and of the proper method of using them :— 


‘* In the course of this history I have sometimes indicated the bearing of Jewish 
upon ecclesiastical history, and especially on the origin of Gnosticism. Without 
entering on the common causes of all mysticism, every student must have felt some 
difficulty in accounting for the sudden rise of the Gnostic sects, and for the apparent 
extravagancies of their systems, the more so as coming so soon after the promulga- 
tion of Christian truth. But if it be true that these sects found their prototype in 
Jewish mysticism, their origin and spread is explained. In general, it may be 
desirable to trace back every heresy or misbelief to its source and origin, and to 
connect it, as far as possible, with the erroneous tendency in the Church from which 
it sprung, and to which it claims kindred. It is thus only that ecclesiastical history, 
in its facts, development, and contests, can be satisfactorily presented. To these 
considerations it is unnecessary to add anything regarding the interest which must 
attach to the history of the Jewish nation in the minds of those who take a proper 
view of their past, their present, and their future.’’ 


The volume contains twelve chapters, of which those which treat 
of the social condition, and of art and science among the Hebrews, will 
be read with great interest. The work is so marvellously cheap that 
only a large sale can remunerate the author. He deserves it, and we 
hope will obtain it. 





The Harmony of the Divine Dispensations: being a series of Discourses 
on select portions of Holy Scripture, designed to shew the spirituality, 
efficacy, and harmony of the Divine Revelations made to mankind 
from the the beginning. With notes, critical, historical, and ex- 
planatory. By Grorce Smira, F.A.S., ete. London: Longmans, 
1856. Crown 8vo. pp. 370. 


Mr. Smiru is well known as the author of Sacred Annals and other 
publications, all displaying much research, guided by an enlightened 
piety. The present volume will not lessen Mr. Smith’s reputation. 
We wish the subject had been presented in the form of a connected 
treatise, rather than, as now, broken up into the form of sermons, 
although never preached ; for the author altogether disclaims any sym- 
pathy with those who ascend the pulpit as laymen. “ Nothing indeed 
has given him more painful surprize than that learned, pious, and 
eminent Christian laymen should have evinced a disposition to break 
down a most important and essential distinction, introduced by an 
ordinance of Christ into the Christian Church.” However, the “ tak- 
ing a text” does not interfere with the connected flow of the work, and 
the objection is more on the ground of taste than anything more prac- 
tical. 
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Mr. Smith in explaining his design, observes “that he has for some 
time desiderated a more extensive and particular application of the im- 
provements which have been recently made in biblical science, and the 
discoveries which have so signally crowned the efforts of Rawlinson, 
Layard, Botta, and others, in the East, to the elucidation of Holy 
Scripture.” This modern light thrown upon sacred subjects is, how- 
ever, estimated by Mr. Smith only at its true value, since he has no 
sympathy with the advocates of a “ progressive theology.” He main- 
tains, on the contrary, that we have in the Bible “ a glorious and com- 
plete revelation of Divine truth, and that nothing more, of equal 
character and authority, will be accessible to man, even to the end of 
the world.” The subjects discussed are—Redemption promised ; the 
way of life, through redemption, opened; the mediatorial way of access 
to God; the Tabernacle of David; Christ on the propitiatory between 
the living Cherubim; the likeness of a man upon the throne ; the Son 
of God in the fiery furnace; Paradise regained; Paradise consum- 
mated. 


A Diary of a Journey in the East, in the Autumn of 1854. By Wi- 
LIAM Breamont, Esq., Corresponding Member of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Jerusalem. In 2 vols. London: Long- 
mans, 1856. 12mo. pp. 680. 


Mr. Beamont left his home at Warrington for the East, “to pay a 
long-promised visit to his son at Jerusalem.” After this “ little trip,” 
made so easy by the scientific appliances of modern times, his journal 
was often asked for by his friends, and as his hand was not very 
legible, he made an arrangement with the proprietor of a local news- 
paper to print the whole in weekly portions. In this form the journal 
met with so much favour, that it is now presented to the general public 
in the handsome form it has assumed, and we shall be much mistaken 
if it does not become a favourite in the more enlarged sphere to which 
it is introduced, Mr. Beamont unites the character of a Christian 
gentleman with that of a humourist, and the racy details here given of 
his adventures will greatly interest those who read only for amuse- 
ment. He seems to have taken everything very easy, to have had his 
eyes fully open, and the result is before us. The accounts given of 
Jerusalem and the Holy Land are excellent, both for their correctness 
and the fine Christian feeling which pervades them. We are sorry that 
we are prevented from giving extracts; but we can recommend the 
volumes as just adapted for those who like to combine substantial 
information with what is fanciful and amusing. 





1. Thesaurus Hymnologicus, sive Hymnorum, Canticorum, Sequenti- 
arum Collectio amplissima. Carmina collegit, apparatu critico 
ornavit, veterum interpretum notas selectas suasque adjecit, Herm. 
Adelbert Daniel, Ph.D. Tomus Quartus, Supplementa ad Tomum 
primum continens. Lipsiz. 1855. 8vo. pp. 388. 
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2. Breviarti Sarisburiensis Fasciculus Secundus. (The Salisbury Bre- 
viary, edited with Notes, ete., by Coartes Seacer, M.A.) Lon- 
don: Whittaker. 1855. 8vo. pp. 200. 


Dr. Dantev’s Thesaurus of the Ancient Hymns of the Christian Church, 
is well known to those who study ecclesiastical history in the docu- 
ments of the past. If any of our readers, competent to avail themselves 
of his volumes, will take the trouble to read them, they will find their 
time and attention amply repaid. How delightful it is to discover, 
that, amidst the diversities of doctrine and frequent inconsistencies of 
practice, there runs in every age a pure stream of devotional feeling, 
embodied in metrical productions. 

Mr. Seager, by reprinting the Breviary in use among our fore- 
fathers, enables us to judge what was the public provision furnished in 
England for those who understood Latin, before the Reformation. A 
Roman Breviary is an intricate affair, the growth of centuries, and its 
study will prove profitable to those who know how to enter upon it. 





The Genesis of the Earth and of Man: a Critical Examination of 
Passages in the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, chiefly with a view 
to the Solution of the Question, Whether the Varieties of the Hu- 
man Species be of more than one Origin? With a Supplementary 
Compendium of Physical, Chronological, Historical, and Philolo- 
gical Observations relating to Ethnology. Edited by Recinaup 
Stuart Poors, M.R.S.L., ete. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 
1856. 12mo. pp. 256. 


Tne arguments given in this book appeared first in this Journal, as 
did also their attempted refutation, which is not here reprinted. As 
the hypothesis which is sought to be maintained demands a somewhat 
violent interpretation of Holy Scripture, we are glad to know that it 
is so baseless when calmly criticized. Mr. Poole has, however, done 
all he could to recommend the theory, and, we believe, with perfect 
good faith as to its compatibility with the claims of Divine Revelation. 





A Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. Edited by Joun Kirto, D.D., 
F.S.A., ete. A new Edition, carefully revised by the Rev. Henry 
Burcess, LL.D., Ph.D., M.R.S.L.; Editor of “The Journal of Sa- 
ered Literature,’ and Curate of Clifton Reynes. Illustrated with 
numerous Engravings. In Two Volumes. Edinburgh: A. and C. 
Black. 1856. Large 8vo. pp. 1914. 


Tus work has been before reviewed and described at length in this 
Journal, and there can be no necessity again to enter upon its general 
merits. The present Edition has received many hundreds of correc- 
tions, and undergone a thorough revision, as far as deference to the 
able men who wrote the articles permitted. A very full Index is now 
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first given, of topics not to be found by a reference to the alphabetical 
arrangement, 





1. Fifteen Sermons preached in the Rolls Chapel. By Joseru BuTEr, 
LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. With notes, analytical, explana- 
tory, and illustrative; and observations in reply to Macintosh, 
Wardlaw, and Maurice. By the Rev. R. Carmicuaret, A.M., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. London: Longmans. 1856. 
8vo. pp. 280. 

2. A Hand-Book of Butler’s Analogy. With a few Notes, by C. A. 
Swainson, M.A., Principal of the Chichester Theological College. 
Cambridge: Macmillans. 1856. 12mo. pp. 60. 


Ir is a good sign of the times that the works of Butler are so much 
in demand, both among private individuals and at the Universities, 
These volumes will greatly assist those who wish to grasp the argu- 
ments of this great theologian; and, although we cannot notice them 
at large, we cordially recommend them to our readers. 





The Greek Text of the Gospels, with Prolegomena, Notes, and Refer- 
ences, for the use of Schools and Colleges. By the Rey. H. C. 
Avams, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford; author of 
the “‘ New Greek and the New Latin Delectus.”” London: David 
Nutt, 1856. Crown 8vo. pp. 566. 


We have noticed the separate parts of this edition of the Gospels as 
they have appeared at intervals, and we are glad to be able to bring 
the completed volume before our readers. Mr. Adams has supplied 
as much information, both critical and interpretative, as the classes 
for whom the work is intended are likely to need. We consider this 
brief selection of materials a most important feature of the volume; for 
learners, and those not yet arrived at a mastery of the Greek New 
Testament, are apt to be wearied and discouraged with an excess of 
matter. The Prolegomena and Notes discuss, in a small space, a very 
great number of particulars of interest, such as personal notices of the 
Evangelists, the authenticity of the Gospels, their chronology, date, 
and characteristics, ete. An appendix treats of the Sanhedrim, Jewish 
sects, Jewish computation of time, Feasts, Calendar, ete., ete. The 
work is very neatly printed, and will be a very appropriate present 
for young students. 





The Editor begs to apologize for apparent neglect in relation to some valuable 
works not noticed in the present number. His space is too limited to allow of his 
doing all that he wishes in this department of the Journal. Some arrears will be 
overtaken in October. 
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INTELLIGENCE, 
BIBLICAL, EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Reasons for a Complete Revision of the Authorized Version of the Bible by 
yom ie) (Agreed upon at a Meeting of the Anglo-Biblical Institute, 1st 
ipril, 1856. 


I. Reasons grounded on the character of the Translation itself :-— 


1. Because the Authorized Version was made less than a century after the 
Reformation, when np. ee knowledge was in its infancy, and when men 
were less prepared to understand and translate the Scriptures than they now are. 

2. Because some of its words and phrases have become obsolete, in the course 
of the 245 years that have elapsed since its first publication in 1611. 

8. Because it has been generally acknowledged, by competent scholars of 
every religious denomination, that great errors of translation exist in it, to such 
an extent, as to require a general revision. 

4, Because much of the time of learned preachers, which might otherwise 
be better applied to practical instruction and edification, is occupied, both in the 
study and in the pulpit, in correcting errors of the Translation. 

5. Because many theological errors are grounded on passages, which are 
well known by the learned of all denominations to be erroneously represented 
in the Authorized Version; consequently religious controversy would be di- 
minished by a better Translation. 

6. Because, in the use of ecclesiastical words and terms, the Royal Trans- 
lators were placed under restrictions, the effect of which is painfully percep- 
tible in many passages. 

7. Because in the reign of King James I. it was generally supposed that the 
Hebrew and Greek Texts of the Scriptures were in an accurate state ; whereas 
it is now well known that the copies, from which the Authorized Version was 
made, were far from being faultless. 


II. Reasons grounded on the advancement of Biblical and Philological Science :— 


1. Because the original languages of Holy Scripture are better understood 
now, than they were in the reign of King James I.; and much light has been 
thrown on the idioms and grammatical peculiarities of the Original, by the skill 
and researches of later scholars. 

2. Because very few ancient copies of the Original Texts were then known, 
or brought into use; whereas, of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, and of an- 
cient Versions thereof, thousands of MSS. have since been brought to light, 
which have cleared up numerous passages, formerly erroneous or obscure. 

3. Because, for instance, that most ancient and celebrated Greek copy of the 
Scriptures, called the Alexandrian MS., was not brought to England until the 
reign of King Charles I.; since which time more than one edition of its text 
has been published, and a fac-simile copy has been printed at the expense of 
Parliament. 

4. Because, for instance, the great critical collection of ancient Texts and 
Versions, known as Walton’s, or the London Polyglott, was not published until 
nearly half a century after the Authorized Version was made. 

5. Because, for instance, the great collation of all then known MSS. of the 
Hebrew Text, conducted by Dr. Kennicott, under royal patronage, was not 
begun until a century still later, the publication of its results not being com- 
pleted until 1780. 

6. Because the critical revision of the Greek text, by Griesbach, is a still 
later work; and because the collation of MSS. and versions of the Scriptures, 
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and the correction of the text thereby, have been steadily advancing throughout 
the last century and to the present time. 

7. Because all parts of Biblical science have been carefully investigated since 
1611; and, by the knowledge of oriental manners and customs, and the dis- 
covery of Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek ,and other antiquities, light has been 
_— on many passages, which, without them, had not received just il- 
ustration. 


III. Reasons grounded on the importance of the Work :— 


1. Because the native dignity of the Holy Scriptures demands that whatever 
can be done, publicly to represent their beauty and excellence, ought to be done; 
and that no Translation, cleanin with faults and blemishes, ought to be con- 
tinued in public use beyond the necessity of the case. 

2. Because those Holy Books, which are able to make men “ wise to salva- 
tion,” ought to be as free from errors, and ought as exactly to represent the 
sense of the sacred Originals, in a Public Translation, as the difference of lan- 
guage can admit. 

3. Because the advancement of religion would be promoted, by the correction 
of those faults in the Public Version of the Bible, against which the objections 
and quibbles of infidels are directed; inasmuch as the grounds of their objec- 
tions would be removed, by a closer approach to the Originals. 


IV. Reasons in favour of a Revision by Public Authority :— 


1. Because none other than Public or Royal Authority can authorize a Trans- 
lation, however excellent, “to be read in Churches,” as that of King James is 
“ appointed”, to be. 

2. Because, although numerous and even excellent Translations, both of the 
whole and of parts of the Scriptures, exist, and some of them are publicly read 
in some ay ata yet the reproaches of narrow-minded and bigoted per- 
sons commonly prevent, or inconveniently disturb this practice ; and it is highly 
desirable that all Christians should unite (as would most probably be the case), 
in the use of one and the same Translation in all places of Public Worship, if 
such a Version were prepared and set forth by Public Authority, as could 
command the approbation and esteem of all truly learned scholars of every 
denomination. 

By order of the Institute, 


Ricuarp Wuson, D.D., Chairman. 
22, Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, 
London: 18st April, 1856. 


Assyrian Antiquities—We have much pleasure in announcing that a large 
collection of Assyrian marbles and antiquities has just been received at the 
British Museum from the East. This is the second instalment of marbles ob- 
tained for the nation by Col. Sir Henry Rawlinson from the excavations in As- 
syria; and as the sculptures, although of the greatest possible value and interest, 
are not likely to be exhibited to the public for many months to come, owing to 
there being no available place at the Museum for their reception and arrange- 
ment, we are glad to have it in our power to give a brief notice at once of their 
extent and character, as well as of the time and place of their discovery. 

When Sir Henry Rawlinson returned to the East in 1852, with full powers 
from the Trustees of the British Museum to carry on excavations wherever he 
might think it advisable, in Assyria, Babylonia, and Chaldwa, he was naturally 
anxious in the interests of science to coalesce with the French Commissions 
already established in the country for similar purposes. He accordingly pro- 
posed to M. Place, the French Consul at Mosul, that the mound of Koyunjik in 
the centre of the ruins of Nineveh, which was known to be the great treasure- 
house of Assyrian antiquities, and which, during the four years that Mr. Layard 
conducted the excavations, had been in the exclusive occupation of the English, 
should be partitioned out between the working parties of the two nations; and 
in furtherance of this proposal he even drew a line of demarcation, which placed 
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all the northern portion of the mound at the disposal of the French. M.. Place 
in the first instance appeared much gratified at being thus permitted to partici- 

te in the spoils of Nineveh ; but in the sequel, either mistrusting such extreme 
iberality, or considering the mound of Khorsabad, where he was already work- 
ing, to be a more favourable locality, he entirely neglected to profit by the offer. 
In fact, for two full years from this period the northern half of the mound of 
ee which, as it subsequently proved, contained all the most finished and 
valuable specimens of Assyrian Art, was permitted to lie fallow, while the 
southern division of the mound, and all the other ruins in the vicinity, were 
completely ransacked in search of antiquities. At length, in the beginning of 
1854, Sir Henry, having sent off his first instalment of 150 cases of marbles 
and tablets (the greater part of which, it may be added, have been entombed for 
the last _ and a half in the caverns of the Museum, where they are being 
put together and repaired), and having thus pretty well exhausted all the sculp- 
tured buildings excavated up to that period, either by Mr. pare or by himself. 
determined to attack the ground hitherto reserved for the French, and as M. 
Place offered no objection, instructions were issued forthwith to the executive 
agent on the spot, Mr. Hurmuzd Rassam, to open trenches on the northern plat- 
form. The pickaxe had been hardly used, when walls were found cropping 
through the soil; a suite of chambers was soon traced out, and in the course of 
a few weeks the workmen had uncovered a spacious Palace, with a perfect laby- 
rinth of halls, corridors, and passages, all richly sculptured throughout. The 
scenes represented in these sculptures were more diversified than in the Palaces 
previously explored,—the design and treatment of the subjects were more 
artistic,—the execution more finished,—the relief higher,—above all, the mar- 
bles were for the most part in a very excellent state of preservation, the build- 
ing to which they belonged having, apparently, escaped from the fire which had 
destroyed all the other edifices on the platform, and which, in so many instances, 
had calcined the marble wainscottings. 

In the beginning of February, 1854, Sir H. Rawlinson rode up from Baghdad 
to Mosul, and, after making a careful survey of the works which Mr. Rassam 
had been carrying on at Nineveh, selected seventy slabs from this newly-dis- 
covered palace for transport to _— nd. These slabs were immediately packed 
and conveyed by raft to Bussorah, from whence it was hoped they might be 
transported by some of the East India Company’s steam-frigates to Bombay, 
and there re-shipped for England. No opportunity, however, offered for their 
removal from Bussorah until last autumn, when a sailing vessel, the Christiana 
Camel, chartered by Messrs. Lynch & Co. of Baghdad, received them on board, 
and has now brought them to the Thames. 

The collection may be thus described :— 

I. Twenty-three slabs, forming the walls of one single chamber, and repre- 
senting a series of royal lion hunts and other scenes relating to the chase. The 
series is continuous, with the exception of one break. The slabs are in good 
preservation, and the design and execution admirable. Among the subjects re- 
presented are:—a lion in cage,—the King in his chariot spearing a lion,—the 
same figure stabbing a lion with a dagger,—a lion just turned out of his cage to 
be hunted,—the King in his chariot — a lion with an arrow, and dead and 
wounded lions lying scattered about,—men leading hunting dogs,—a park, with 
a triumphal arch, in which is represented the King hunting lions,—the King 
returning from the chase in his chariot, ete. This is by far the most complete 
and interesting series of sculptures yet discovered, and belongs to the culmi- 
nating period of Assyrian Art. 

Il. Four slabs from the walls of an enclosure, probably a garden. A lion is 
here seen crouching among reeds and flowers, which are most beautifully de- 
lineated. Dogs in leashes are being led by the keepers, and a tame lion is 
walking by the side of an African eunuch, who wears a cap ornamented with 
feathers. 

III. Four slabs, exhibiting architectural subjects, viz., the facade of a 
columned temple, causeway supported upon pointed arches, memorial pillars, 
tablets, ete. 
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IV. Eighteen slabs, in a double series, representing scenes connected with 
the conquest of Susiana. These are beautiful go of sculpture, and of 
the highest interest. The remaining twelve slabs belonging to the Susiana 
chamber, which were slightly injured, were made over to the French, and have 
since been lost. 

V. Six pavement slabs,—one pavement complete in four pieces, and the two 
other slabs as specimens. The patterns are most superb; in taste, richness, and 
elegance, they are, in fact, unique. 

VI. Four slabs, representing two mythological figures, which are as perfect 
as if chiselled yesterday ;—and 

VII.—Eleven other slabs from different parts of the building, selected as 
specimens, both from the interest of the subjects and the beauty of the execution, 

Sir Henry Rawlinson further selected half-a-dozen slabs from other buildings 
of the age of Tiglath-Pileser and Sennacherib, and completed the collection by 
adding two statues of the God Nebo (one colossal and one — bearing the 
famous inscription of Pul and Semiramis; together with an obelisk inscribed 
with the annals of the father of Pul, which thus fill up an important blank in 
Assyrian history. 

he above is a correct list of the marbles sent from Mosul in March, 1854, 
and which form the most interesting portion of the collection that has now ar- 
rived at the Museum. There are, however, in addition to the marbles, nearly 
fifty cases containing objects of full rg value to the historical inquirer,— 
these objects consisting of inscribed Bs s, tablets, cylinders, casts of inscrip- 
tions, and numerous small relics, collected from the various excavations in As- 
syria, Babylonia, and Chaldea. 

Our sketch would be incomplete if we did not also notice the continuation of 
the works at Koyunjik, and the contents of the third instalment of Sir H. Raw- 
linson’s marbles, which may be expected to arrive in June. 

After the despatch of the marbles above described, as the Parliamentary 
grant was exhausted, Sir H. Rawlinson suspended the excavations, and sent Mr. 
Hurmuzd Rassam to England; but, at the same time, he strongly recommended 
to the Trustees that a supplementary grant should be applied for, in order to 
secure for the nation the many beautiful sculptures that still remained exposed 
in the trenches at Nineveh. This recommendation was, fortunately, adopted, 
and, in due course, a further credit was opened, which enabled Sir Henry not 
only to provide, if necessary, for the transport of the marbles already excavated, 
but to carry on further experimental work at Nineveh, at Babylon, and in 
Chaldea. At the former place, Mr. Loftus, whose services had been transferred 
to the British Museum on the dissolution of the Assyrian Fund Society, in the 
summer of 1854, was employed by Sir Henry in charge of the excavations; and, 
during the following autumn and winter, several additional chambers, belonging 
to the same Northern Palace on the mound of Koyunjik, were laid bare under 
that officer’s supervision. In these chambers, again, sculptures were uncovered 
similar in character to those previously packed, but of a still greater delicacy of 
execution ; and, as they were found in considerable numbers, it would have been 
possible to obtain, both from the old and new trenches, a collection of at least 
200 marbles, well worth the cost of transport to England; but the Trustees now 
signified that there was really no room at the Museum for any further extension 
of the Assyrian Gallery, and requested, indeed, that nothing more should be 
sent home, except — specimens of very superior excellence. Sir Hen 
was thus obliged to limit the supplementary collection from Mr. Loftus’s trenches 
to fifty slabs; and, when these were packed and sent off, he placed the whole of 
the remaining marbles—between 200 and 300 in number—at the disposal of M: 
Place, for the French Government, merely bargaining that, in return for this 
great bequest, our own slabs should be ro Bn on board the Government vessel 
then known to have sailed from France for the mouth of the Euphrates, and 
should be conveyed to Europe along with the collections for the Louvre. As 
soon as this arrangement was completed, Sir H. Rawlinson left Mesopotamia, 
and reached England in last May. 

The sequel of the story is already pretty well known. The English marbles, 
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under careful guardianship, reached Bussorah in safety, and were stowed on the 
river bank ready for shipment in the French vessel, while the French marbles, 
through sheer carelessness and mismanagement, were lost in their passage down 
the river,—one colossal bull and half a dozen light cases being the only articles 
that were saved from the wreck.—When the French vessel arrived in the Eu- 
sige in last June, she was thus disappointed of an immediate cargo; but, as 

er charter-party admitted of her detention in the river till the end of the year, 
she was kept at anchor in the Bussorah roads for the full time, in the hope that 
in the interim some of the French marbles might be recovered. Some desultory 
efforts indeed were made for this purpose, but they ended in nothing. A vessel 
of war that had been ordered from Bourbon on this special duty, did not make 
her appearance. The small crippled English steamer in the river was quite in- 
competent to render any effective assistance, and the transport accordingly, 
having waited for the full period allowed in the charter-party, received the 
English marbles on board (with the single bull and half-dozen French cases), on 
Jan. 3, and sailed for Havre. 

It now becomes an object of some interest to consider what is to be done 
with this noble collection of Assyrian sculptures. The marbles forming Sir 
Henry’s three separate instalments are packed in about 250 cases, and would 
require for their exhibition above 1,000 feet of linear measurement. It is pro- 
posed at present to deposit the new cases unopened in the cellars of the Museum, 
and a dark gallery on the basement floor is the most favourable locality that has 
been yet traced out even in imagination, for their ultimate resting-place. Yet 
they are infinitely more worthy of the place of honour than the rude colossi and 
the mutilated fragments which at present occupy the new Assyrian galleries. 
If any of the Assyrian sculptures are to be banished for want of room, it should 
certainly be the inferior rather than the superior specimens of the class. Not 
that we would advocate the removal, even temporarily, of any of these remark- 
able antiquities, which are equally interesting for biblical illustration and in the 
history of art. We should prefer seeing the new marbles exhibited in the large 
vacant room which adjoins the Elgin gallery, and which is destined, we believe, 
for an “omnium gatherum” of inferior Greek antiquities; or a new gallery 
might be added on to those now occupied by Mr. Layard’s collections,—or, if it 
be really the case that some months, or even years, must elapse before space can 
be provided at the Museum for Sir H. Rawlinson’s marbles, would it not be 
desirable that they should be exhibited in the interim in some other locality ; at 
Kensington Gore, or at Burlington House, or even on loan at the Sydenham 

alace.— Atheneum. 


Sir Henry Rawlinson writes in explanation of some points which were too 
briefly touched in our last week’s account of the Assyrian antiquities recently 
secured for the public :— 

“ The Albany, April 8th. 

“ My attention having been drawn to the little notice taken of the services 
of Mr. Hurmuzd Rassam, in the article on Assyrian Antiquities, which appeared 
in last week’s Athencum, 1 hasten to supply the omission. Of Mr. Rassam’s 
employment under Mr. Layard during the early excavations at Nimrfid and 
Koyunjik, I need say nothing, as the most honourable mention is made of his 
services throughout Mr. Layard’s delightful volumes. I was first brought into 
connexion with him at the end of 1852, when he was commissioned by the 
Trustees of the British Museum to proceed to Mosul, and placed himself at my 
disposal for the = of taking charge of the excavations which, during the 
preceding year, had been conducted, either under my personal superintendence 
or under that of Mr. Christian Rassam, and Mr. Hodder. From this time up to 
May, 1854, I was in constant communication with Mr. Hurmuzd Rassam, and I 
am bound to say that not only did he give during that period the most unre- 
mitting proofs of his zeal, activity, and intelligence, but that to him also belongs 
almost exclusively the credit of the discovery of the Northern Palace at Koy- 
unjik, from which were excavated the beautiful collection of marbles recently 
received at the Museum,—for, discouraged by the ill success which attended all 
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our experimental work at Koyunjik during the year 1853, I, on more occasions 
than one, recommended a complete abandonment of that locality, and the trans- 
fer of the trenches to some other ruins, and it was merely owing to Mr. Rassam’s 
tenacity of purpose that the recommendation was not acted on. It is true, that 
on Mr. Rassam’s return from Shirgdt, in November, 1853, I suggested that a 
trial should be given to the northern quarter of Koyunjik, before the trenches 
were finally closed; but if my previous advice had been followed, the trenches 
would have been already closed, and the trial could not have been made. I thus 
willingly concede to Mr. Rassam the merit of the discovery of the Palace, and 
of the subsequent excavation of the marbles, and I take no further credit for the 
collection now received at the Museum than as having acted in the general 
superintendence of the works, as having selected the particular slabs described 
in last week’s Atheneum, transported them from Baghdad to Bussorah, and 
made the various arrangements connected with their subsequent conveyance to 
England. “T am, ete., 
“H. Raw inson.” 


On the same subject Mr. Loftus writes :— 

‘“‘ Norwood, April 8. 

“ Allow me to correct the statement that the list of Assyrian sculptures, 
enumerated in the Atheneum of the 5th inst., was drawn up by me as a memo- 
randum of the supplementary collection which is now on its way to England in 
the French vessel the Manuel. It is merely a list of the bas-reliefs discovered 
in situ with the funds of the —_— Excavation Society at the time when, b 
an arrangement made in England, the works of the Society ceased\to be under 
separate management from those of the British Museum. As such, this list 
was published in the report of the Society, dated Feb. 20, 1855, which I beg to 
inclose. Your article of the 5th is therefore also incorrect in stating that the 
Assyrian Excavation Fund was dissolved in the summer of 1854. A selection 
from the list quoted certainly forms the largest and most important part of the 
Supplementary Collection. There are, however, in addition to these, twenty 
cases containing objects of great interest and variety. Among them may be 
mentioned the celebrated inscriptions of Sennacherib (Mr. Layard’s discovery), 
which gave an account of the expedition of that monarch against Hezekiah, and 
some very remarkable sculptured slabs. To the subscribers of the Assyrian 
Excavation Fund the nation is indebted for the discovery and exhumation of a 
series of bas-reliefs, which, from their artistic conception, bold relief, and deli- 
cacy of finish, are to be regarded as the chefs-d’euvre of Assyrian art. 

“T am, ete., 
“Wm. Kennett Lortus.” 


On the Chronology of the Egyptian Dynasties prior to the reign of Psammitichus. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Sm,—Having arrived at a conclusion which is satisfactory to myself, as to the 
succession of Egyptian kings prior to the reign of Psammitichus, or Psamitik 1., 
I will, with your permission, announce it to the public through your columns. 
I am not aware that I have been anticipated in it by any one. I state my views 
in the form of propositions. 

1. The Stéle in the Louvre, C. 100 (Prisse, Choix de Monumens Egyptiens, 
Pl. LV.) commemorated a king who must be called ‘ Seti III.” 

I formerly conjectured that this stéle belonged to the Stephinates of Mane- 
tho; but this was before I had seen a copy of it. It has been attributed to 
Pionkhi; but to this I see two objections which appear to me unanswerable. 
ist. The preenomen of Pionkhi, as it appears on the cloth of a mummy in the 
British Museum, is different from that on this stéle. 2nd. The defacement of 
the stéle is confined to the first part of the king’s name. The prenomen, the 
three titles which precede it, and the two leaves which form the conclusion of 
the name, are untouched by the hammer; this is precisely what is the case on 
the statutes of Seti I1., and it is in my judgment conclusive evidence that the 
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defacement was made on religious, and not on political grounds.e If so, the 
name must have been Seti, Set being the only deity whose name appears to have 
been systematically defaced by the Egyptians since the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth dynasty, when those of Amon and Mut were defaced by the Sun- 


worshi ny 

2. This Seti was the Sethos of Herodotus, and the Zet of Africanus. 

Both these kings, supposing them to have been real personages, must be 
referred to a period not very remote from that of the inscription on the Louvre 
stéle ; and there is no other king of Egypt, of whom any monument exists, to 
whose name either of these names has the slightest resemblance. Both of them, 
however, may naturally represent the name Seti. 

3. The twenty-third dynasty, of which Seti was the last sovereign, began 
to reign in 776 B.c.; the first king being Petubastes (ég’ dv dAvumas #xOn 
mpétn), “‘in whose time was the first Olympiad,” as Africanus expressly states. 
Osorkon IV. succeeded him in 736; Psammus in 728; and Seti III. reigned from 
718 to 688, thirty-one years. The reign of Stephinates was reckoned by the 
Saite kings his descendants to have commenced in 687, on the death of Seti; but 
neither he, nor his son, nor his grandson, nor Psamitik I., for the first years of 
his alleged reign of fifty-four years, was actual sovereign of Egypt. They pro- 
eo not pretend to be so; and accordingly no monuments of theirs exist. 

th Herodotus and Africanus make Seti to be the last of a dynasty; and 
Herodotus places him immediately before the interregnum which terminated 
with the accession of Psammitichus, and after Sabaco the Ethiopian. This 
implies that the first two kings of Manetho’s twenty-fifth dynasty (and of course 
that the twenty-fourth which preceded them; Boccharis being stated to have 
been dethroned and burned by Sabaco) were contemporary with the twenty-third 
dynasty. Herodotus also states that Seti was king during Sennacherib’s inva- 
sion, which the Assyrian annals have fixed to be in 701 3.c. From these facts 
I can come to no other conclusion than that the twenty-third and twenty-sixth 
dynasty must be brought into immediate contact; Africanus allows 89 years for 
the former; both he and Eusebius allow 21 years for the three pretended pre- 
decessors of Psamitik I.; and the monuments prove that he counted 54 years 
for his own reign. We have thus 164 years from the accession of Petubastes to 
that of Necho; and it is certain that this took place in 612 B.c. This is in exact 
harmony with Africanus’ statement as to the first Olympiad. 

4. The actual successor of Seti III. was Tahraka (the Tirhakah of the Bible) 
who married his daughter. At the time of Sennacherib’s invasion he was king 
of Ethiopia, but had great influence over his father-in-law’s kingdom. The 
annals of Sennacherib distinguish between the troops of the kings of Egypt, and 
those of the king of Meroe (or Cush) their ally. After having protected Egypt, 
as king of Ethiopia, for at least thirteen years, Tahraka assumed the crowns of 
Upper and Lower Egypt in 687 s.c.; his first year, as the Egyptians, his con- 
temporaries, sednenel it, being the 61st of Nabonassar, the very same year 


’ which was afterwards called by the Saite chronologers the first of Stephinates. 


According to this view, the 26th year of Tahraka would be the same as the 
5th of Psamitik I. (the 86th of Nabonassar). An Apis, born in this year, is 
stated to have died in the 20th of Psamitik 1. (Stéle of the Salle d’Apis, s. 2035). 
This would give him a life of 15 years, which, though less than the average, 
offers no improbability. If, however, Tahraka’s first year were to be thrown 
back to 701, so that he should be king of Egypt at the time of Sennacherib’s 
invasion, this Apis would have lived the extraordinary—I may say, the impos- 
sible—period of 29 years. 

5. The reign of Tahraka is said by Africanus to have lasted 18 years. As it 
lasted 26 at least, it is probable that the correct number was 28. After him his 





a On the statue of Shapenap, obtained by M. Greene at Thebes, the name of 
her father Pionkhi was written twice; in the one place it was completely obli- 
terated, as was the case when the defacement was made on political grounds ; 
in the other place it was untouched, the defacer having perhaps oon it. 
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daughter, Amenirtas, reigned, according to Eusebius 13 years. She was the 
wife of Pionkhi; and her daughter, Shapenap, became the wife of Psamitik L., 
who was recognized as the legitimate sovereign of Egypt, in her right, twenty 
years after the death of his father, from which he dated his reign in the 
public records. It is probable, however, that though his mother-in-law, 
Amenirtas, remained alive till 646 B.c., she had no actual authority after her 
daughter’s marriage. i 

There were two daughters as issue of the marriage of Psamitik I. and 
Shapenap. One of them was named Nitakrit, and appears to have used royal 
titles, but not to have married; at least in Egypt.2 The other was Takhoti, 
and became the wife of Necho, by whom she had a younger Nitakrit, the wife 
of Psamitik II., and mother of the Queen of Ahmos, whose sarcophagus is in the 
British Museum. There has been a strange confusion in the minds of some 
writers between the two Nitakrits, the aunt and the niece. 

6. There was a second king of Egypt at the time of Sennacherib’s invasion. 
This is certain from the Assyrian records; but it can only be conjectured to 
what family he belonged. I conjecture that he reigned at Thebes, and that he 
was one of those kings whose names appear on the temple of Khon, and who 
have been placed by most Egyptologists in the 21st dynasty. I am not aware, 
however, that there is any reason for placing them before the 22nd dynasty, 
save that Manetho’s lists seem to leave no room for them afterit. This, how- 
ever, I only offer as a conjecture; and it is very possible that there are monu- 
ments whieh may disprove it. I further conjecture, that Mut-irtas, daughter of 
Seti, married a king of this family ; and that Pionkhi, who married Amenirtas, 
was their son. The daughter of Seti, who married Tahraka, was named Mut- 
shaneferu. 

7. This bringing down of the accession of the 23rd dynasty to 776 B.c., 
removes a great difficulty as to the 22nd dynasty. From the biblical syn- 
chronism as to Shishonk, its first king, it is clear that he came to the throne 
shortly after 1000 B.c., and from the discoveries recently made by M. Mariette, 
it is plain that the dynasty must have lasted for at least 200 years, probably 
more. Africanus assigns to it 120 years, and the most natural correction of this 
would be to 220. 

According to the Hebrew Scriptures, Shishonk, the founder of this dynasty, 
was on the throne a noticeable time (I should say some years) before the death 
of Solomon (see 1 Kings xi. 40), and continued king till the fifth year of Reho- 
boam. According to the received chronology, this period comprehends from 
977 or 978 to 971 B.c.; but the early Christian chronologers, and Dr. Hales and 
other moderns, throw back all these dates fifteen years, which would be quite 
consistent with the accession of Shishonk in 996 B.c. The evidence for the 
great length of the dynasty may be briefly stated. It appears to me conclusive. 
In the 37th year of Shishonk LV., who was, so far as we know, the last king of 
the dynasty, a priest lived, who has recorded himself as sixth in descent from a 
king Osorkon. M. Mariette supposes this to be Osorkon III.; but this is by 
no means probable, for it would give twelve generations for the length of the 
dynasty. It is most likely that it was Osorkon I., which would make it seven 
generations, or about 210 years. This is quite consistent with its being 220, as 
I have conjectured. Let us now take the minimum as it results from the 
lengths of the reigns. There is a date of the 22nd year of Shishonk I. From 
the manner, however, in which the Egyptian kings dated their years, his actual 
reign may have scarcely exceeded 21 years, which is what Manetho assigns 
him. Manetho gives 15 to his son Osorkon, and, according to Africanus, 25 to 
the three next kings. As, however, there is a deficiency of four in the total 
given by Africanus, it can scarcely be doubted that we should read 29 (E for @ 
being a likely mistake). At any rate, 29 years is little enough for three kings, 
when we consider that the grandson of one of them died an adult in his lifetime 
(Papyrus Denon). Manetho assigns 13 years to the next king Takellot ; but 





6 I suspect that she was the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, the Babylonian Nitocris 
of Herodotus. 
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as a date of his 15th year is said to have been found, Chev. Bunsen has pro- 
posed to read 23. As there seems a doubt as to the existence of this date, I 
will make no change. It may be that we should read 25 and 17, instead of 29 
and 13. I think, at any rate, that Africanus’ estimate of the first six reigns in 
the dynasty (augmented by the four which have been lost somewhere, as the 
total shews), may be admitted as certainly not too great. It amounts to 78 
years, averaging only 13 to areign. The sovereigns extended, according to 

. Mariette, to six generations, and they can scarcely belong to fewer than 
five. After the sixth reign, the newly-discovered inscriptions prove that there 
were five kings. The reigns of two of these, Shishonk III. and Takellot II., 
are proved by the Apis Stéles, s. 1904 and 1905, to have lasted 53 years. Of the 
other three kings we have dates of the 11th, 2nd, and 37th years respectively. 
It is then certain that the entire dynasty lasted above 180 years; and there is 
ample room for additions to this. If we place the close of the dynasty in 776 
B.c., we should then have its commencement not later than 956 B.c., and, it may 
be, 20, 30, or 40 years earlier. Whether we adopt Dr. Hales’ date of 990 B.c. 
for the death of Solomon, or the received date of 975 B.c., or Chev. Bunsen’s 
depressed date of 966 B.c., we may make the length of the dynasty to harmonize 
with it; but we have, as yet, no grounds for fixing on one of these dates in pre- 
ference to another, on the authority of Egyptian monuments. 

As to the reigns of the two Sheveks there is great uncertainty. I think they 
must be separated from Tahraka. It appears from Herodotus that the Ethiopian 
dominion terminated before the accession of his Sethos, that is, before 718 B.c., 
while it appears from 2 Kings xvii. 4, that it did not terminate before the fifth 
or sixth year of Hosea, 724 or 723 B.c. We cannot be much astray if we fix it 
in 720 p.c. Herodotus makes the Ethiopian dominion last 50 years; but 
Africanus gives to Sabacon and his son together only 22. I am not aware that 
there is any monumental evidence bearing on the subject. Chronologically, 
however, it is of no importance, as the reigns of these kings, like those of 
Oliver Cromwell in the history of England, and of our Edward IIL. in the his- 
tory of France, were reckoned in the reigns of the legitimate kings. I am 
inclined to believe that the year which commenced 776 e.c. was the first year of 
both Petubastes and Boechoris; and that the Sheveks governed Egypt from 
770 B.c. to 720 B.c., the full period stated by Herodotus. 

I give this as a conjecture, but I think a probable one. I am, however, 
quite satisfied that the 23rd and 26th dynasty must be placed in juxtaposition, 
and that the four reigns of the former, and the first three reigns of the latter, as 
stated by Africanus, amounting in the aggregate to 110 years, were the exact 
interval between the termination of the 22nd dynasty and the accession of 
Psamitik I. It is something to have recovered even this comparatively short 
interval in Egyptian history from the wilderness of uncertainty, and to have 
brought it within the limits of definite chronology. 

I am, ete., 
Epw. Hincks. 


Who were the Chaldues ? 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


The above question is one of the most interesting in ethnography, and one which 
has never yet been satisfactorily answered; the subject, indeed, might have for 
ever remained in darkness, had not the inscriptions of the Nineveh marbles at 
énce put us in the right path on this as well as on many other points connected 
with the early history of our race. 

In a paper read by Sir Henry Rawlinson before the Royal Asiatic Society, 
last December (and reported in your journal of the 8th of that month, he says, 
“The balance is in favour of considering the Chaldaes as a Scythic race.” Of 
course we infer he is guided in this conclusion by his readings of the Assyrian 
inscriptions. However, as far as I have searched these same inscriptions, I 
arrive at quite a contrary conclusion—that the Chaldaes were a Shemitic race in 
every nationality. 
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The inscriptions state, when the flood took place the family of Husa Lud were 
saved in the ark, the miserable Gimr, Scyths, ane destroyed for their rebellion 
against the gods. After the flood, the Gimr are again mentioned as possessing 
Shinar; by this they appear not to have been wholly cut off. The Assyrians 
called themselves the sacred nation of Husa, thus shewing they were descended 
from Husa-Lud. On the Kouyunjik Bulls it is stated the Assyrians separated 
from the parent stock of the nation of Lud at Ur of the Chaldaes, and after tra- 
velling southward, settled in Nineveh, B.c. 2049 years; the exact date is given 
from the death of Bul-Haka, King of Assyria. Here we at once find that the 
famous Ur of the Chaldaes was in Armenia, and not in Mesopotamia—there can 
be no doubt of the reading, for the city and the migration are mentioned several 
times, besides particularizing the former to have been situated in the county of 
Rual, in Minna. 

The Lud, the parent nation of the Assyrians, at the head of whom was Noah, 
are clearly the Chaldaes of the Scriptures, and Ur, Sha, Iudim, the Ur of the 
Chaldaes, the very city Terah and his family quit for Haran, where this patri- 
arch settled, and Jacob, in after years, came to seek a wife of his father’s kin- 
dred. This city was the modern Urfa; and Surr, the Ur of the Chaldaes, must 
have been situated to the E.N.E. of it, near the Lake of Van. 

Previous to the migration of the Assyrians, Gimr-ad, ‘the Chief of the 
Gimr,” or the chief Bowman, had settled in Shinar, and founded a Scythic king- 
dom. The Chaldaes were not then in the land. When the immigration of the 
Lud into Babylonia took place, I have not yet discovered. 

The Assyrians may have assisted their own race in overcoming the Gimr in 
Shinar, as stated in Is. xxiii. 13,— 

‘“‘ Chaldeans : this people was not, till the Assyrians founded it for them that 
dwell in the refuge.” 

The translation in our version is wilderness, but as the translators had not 
the assistance of the cuneiform inscriptions they were not likely to know what 
Zu meant, which is the word they have translated wilderness. The city of the 
Chaldaes, Surr, was in Zw; the ark rested in Zu, and is sometimes designated 
Zu. I take the word to mean a high place—a place of refuge. Zu was, there- 
fore, in Armenia. 

The Scyths being in fear of their northern neighbours, erected the great 
barrier called Sidd Nimrod, a work of the earliest times, known as the Median 
wall. The kings of Assyria assumed the title Sar-Bab-bat, “ King of the Gates 
of the Euphrates.” This wall, being the key of the southern country, expressed 
the Lordship of the lower Mesopotamia. 

The Chaldaes, in their occupation of Shinar, kept distinct from the Gimr, 
whose chief city was called Kaman, or Kamara; and their religion a Magianism 
—a worship of the concave vault of heaven, under the title Kaman, Nebu of the 
pantheon ; and also fire as the chief of the elements. 

When the family of Nebu-chud-nazr came into power there was a blending 
of the Gimr and Chaldaes. The Jud spread themselves to the sea coast, so for 
ages the Scyths must have been in complete subjection. We find the Lud of 
the Pisi-Phrat and the Lud-Aram mentioned in Sennacherib’s reign, the latter 
being the original peoples in their seats in Armenia. In Genesis x. there is no 
mention of Chasd-im, although there is of Lud. 

The word Chasdim is entirely a modern word,¢ and must have got into the 
text after the captivity; it is from the root, Kishd, ‘‘a bow,” corresponding to 
Gimr, which is also a bow—therefore these two nations became confused by the 
later Hebrews. In fact, when the captivity took place, Nebu-chud-nazr had 
evidently done away with the distinctive nationalities of the two nations. The 
Hebrew writers, not distinguishing between the Lud and Gimr, shew great 
ignorance, or a vulgar corruption of the text. However, I could enumerate 
many similar instances—as Nimrod for Gimr-ad, Mera-dix for Mera-dakh, “ the 
lord of darkness,” which was the chief deity of the Lud; a worship established 





e¢ The Greek term XadASaios has no connexion with the Hebrew Chisdim, it 
being a corruption of the original word Lud. 
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at the time of the deluge, ete. The word Chisdim is never once mentioned in 
the Nineveh inscriptions, the generic name of the Shemitic race being Lud, 
from which race came the Assyrians and Chaldaes of Aram and Babylonia. 
Again, on the Egyptian monuments they are styled the upper and lower Ludin. 
This is, I think, a complete refutation of the Chaldaes being Scyths, the Gimr, 
or Scyths, being never mentioned in the inscriptions but as an antagonistic race. 
To pursue the subject further would require more space than you could afford. 
Yours, etc., 
Bath, Feb. 29th. H. A. Ormssy. 


Statue of the Babylonian god Nebo, with the names of Pul and Semiramis.— 
This remarkable statue was discovered in January, 1854, by some workmen 
who were — under the direction of Colonel Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B., 
in the site of what has been called, for the sake of distinction, the south-east 
palace at Nimrfid. 

The figure stands about five feet seven inches in height, on a pedestal three 
inches in thickness ; and is composed of a soft calcareous shelly limestone, the 
same as has been used in the formation of an obelisk lately arrived, and of one 
of the colossal heads. The head is covered by a closely fitting cap, adorned on 
each side by a single horn; the beard, as usual, is long, and has been arranged 
in regular curls; the hands are crossed in front, and the wrists bear bracelets 
with rosettes of pearls. The drapery falls from the girdle to the feet, which 
appear just below it. Across the outside of this drapery, below the girdle, is an 
inscription in twelve lines of cuneiform writing, which has been translated by 
Sir Henry Rawlinson. It states that this statue was executed by a sculptor of 
Kalakh (the Calah of Genesis x. 12, and the true original name of the mound 
called Nimrfid), and dedicated by him to his lord, Phalukha, king of Assyria, 
and to his lady, Sammuramit, queen of the Palace. 

There is no reason to doubt that the Phalukha here mentioned is the same 
ruler who is noticed in the Bible by the name of Pul (2 Kings xv. 19), and who 
is called in the corresponding passage of the Septuagint translation, Phalokh, 
(1 Chron. v. 26,) and that the Sammuramit of this monument, the characters on 
which are perfectly distinct and legible, is the celebrated Semiramis of ancient 
story. 

, the many remarkable discoveries that have been made, since the 
first excavations at Nineveh, few have been more interesting or important than 
this, which has rescued from the domain of fable, and placed within the sphere 
of history, a queen whose exploits have been recorded by a large number of 
ancient writers. 

According to classical story, Semiramis was the daughter of the fish-goddess 
Derceto, of Ascalon in aisle, hoe father having been a Syrian youth, who fell in 
love with the goddess. On her arriving at maturity she married Onnes, one of 
the favourite generals of Ninus, king of Assyria, and was present with him at 
the siege of Bactra, to the success of which she is said to have greatly contri- 
buted. It is further stated that the king himself, being unable to resist her 
charms, took her to himself as his wife, and that on this her former husband, 
Onnes, committed suicide. By Ninus she had a son, Ninyas, but on the death 
of Ninus she, and not her son, succeeded to the throne. Her reign appears to 
have been long and glorious, and many remarkable works attributed to her, or 
to her influence, were believed to have been extant during the classical ages. 
Among these, Babylon is stated to have owed much of its celebrity to the 
genius of Semiramis, while at Nineveh; strangers were shewn a pyramid nine 
stadia in height, and ten in width, which was erected by her (so the legends 
told) as a tomb for her husband Ninus. Such is the general tenour of the his- 
tory of Semiramis, as it may be gathered from the classical historians. 

It is not out of place to remark, however, that the new discovery of her real 
historical position as the Queen of Nineveh goes far to support the narrative of 
Herodotus, which in this respect, differs from that of other writers. According 
to Herodotus, Semiramis reigned at Babylon only five generations before 
Nitocris, the queen of Nebuchadnezzar. Now, allowing the usual period of 
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thirty years to a generation, the sum of years will be 150, nearly the exact 
period which must have elapsed between the reign of Phalukha (or Pul) and 
Nebuchadnezzar, if Sir Henry Rawlinson’s researches are chronologically con- 
sistent. 

Another curious fact, in connexion with this discovery, is this, that we have 
no other instance, in Assyrian mister of a royal Assyrian queen being placed, 
or reigning, on an equality with her husband, or, indeed, of even the mention 
of a queen of Nineveh. The queens of the Arabs are, on the contrary, ney 
noticed: as where the queen of the South brings tribute to Sargon, when that 
king had made his power to be felt in the northern part of Arabia. y 

The probability is, that the trae Semiramis of this monument and of history, 
was of Medo-Armenian origin, and that this Medo-Armenian descent furnishes 
a clue to many of the fables which the Greeks have industriously circulated 
about her. From the plains of Assyria to the frontier lands of India, the name 
of Semiramis is used to represent the Medo-Armenian empire, whose capital was 
at Vin. Hence the many Armenian traditions respecting her which the later 
writers have preserved; the name of Shemiram-gird (or the fortress of Semi- 
ramis) sometimes applied, locally, to that of Vén; and her connexion with the 
Median mountain of Behist&én, where her figure was seen by Ctesias, and her 
stele existed as late as the travels of Isidorus of Charax. 

This statue is now placed along with other monuments from the S.E. Palace, 
in Nimrfid Saloon, in the British Museum.— Literary Gazette. 


Babylonian Cylinder.—At the Asiatic Society, April 19th, Sir H. Rawlinson 
read the translation of an inscription which he had recently copied from a 
Babylonian cylinder belonging to the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
obligingly submitted to his inspection by Dr. Whewell. The inscription com- 
menced with a catalogue of the titles of Nergal-shar-uzur, king of Babylon, son 
of Bel-adin-ingar, who was also termed king of Babylon. The usual thanks- 
givings were then recorded to Merodach, Nebo, and Abenra (or Hercules) for 
having raised the king to power. A description succeeded of the varjous 
works executed by the monarch at Babylon in the following order :—1. The 
repairs and adornment of the four gates of Bit Saygath, (this being the general 
name of the mound on which was built the famous temple of Jupiter Belus of 
the Greeks, besides many other shrines, and being represented by the great 
ruin termed Mujellibeh, by Rich, but in realit only known to the Arabs of the 
sage day under the name of Babel.) 2. Certain repairs to Bit Tzida, pro- 

ably the Bit Tzida of Borsippa, which was the mound or large sacred inclosed 
space on which was built the Temple of the Seven Spheres, or the famous Birs 
Nimriid) ; this passage, however, is imperfect on the cylinder. 3. The cleaning 
out of the beds of certain canals, very particularly described, and lining the 
banks with a revétement of brick. 4. A general repair of all the shrines of the 
gods at the two holy places, Bit Saggath and Bit Tzida; and,—5. A thorough 
repair of the great palace at Babylon, represented by the present ruins of the 
Kesr, and a restoration of the brick embankment, to keep out inundation from 
the river. The inscription concluded with the same prayer for the prosperity of 
Babylon which is found at the end of the great inscription of Nebuchadnezzar 
at the India House. After reading the translation, Sir Henry remarked on 
several interesting points connected with the inscription. The cylinder, he said, 
had been obtained by Sir John Malcolm, at Babylon, in 1808, and had thus been 
for nearly a years available for the study of European scholars, yet, strange 
to say, it had up to the present time almost escaped notice; and this was the 
more to be regretted as the inscription belonged, in the first place, to a king who 
was only previously known to cuneiform students from a few brick legends 
obtained by M. Fresnel, at Babylon; and as the matter, in the next place, was 
of great value, as well for the information it conveyed in regard to the topo- 
graphy of Babylon, as for its mythological and etymological explanations. 
There are two Nergal-shar-ezers, Sir Henry remarked, mentioned in Jeremiah 
xxxix. 3, among the military chiefs of Nebuchadnezzar’s houschold. One of 
these chiefs is said, by the Greek historians, (copying Berosus, and contracting 
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the name to NepryAioas) to have married the monarch’s daughter, and, in the 
sequel, to have headed a company against his brother-in-law, Evil Merodach, 
ascending the throne of Babylon, in succession to the latter king, b.c. 559. The 
name of Nergal-shar-uzur’s father, in the inscription, cannot be possibly deter- 
mined; it may be read, Bel-shum-ingar as well as Bel-adin-ingar, the second 
element having several independent phonetic values ; and in all probability it is 
a cognate name to the Sam-gar-nebo, of Jeremiah xxxix. 3, which seems to be 
the real patronymic of Nergal-sharezer I., used, for distinction, as the titles 
Rab-saris and Rab-mag, are also used to distinguish the other two chiefs, Sar- 
sechim and Nergal-sharezer IT., in the latter part of the same text. The most 
remarkable point however is that Bel-adin-ingar is, in the inscription termed 
“king of Babylon,”—not, Sir Henr mantel that he ever really sat upon the 
throne, for the canon would not admit of any such intercalation, but to shew, 
probably, that he really was a provincial governor under Nebuchadnezzar, and to 
give a sort of colouring to his son’s claim to the throne. It was further interest- 
ing to observe throughout the inscription that Nergal-shar-uzur studiously 
avoided mentioning the name of Nebuchadnezzar. Wherever it was necessa 
to allude to that monarch as the repairer of a temple, or the excavator of a canal, 
or the builder of a palace, he was merely designated as a ‘former king,” the 
historical account of Neriglissar’s usurpation being thus incidentally verified. 
The topographical information of the inscription of Nergal-shar-uzur was of the 
utmost interest, enabling the student, by comparing the indications afforded 
with those already furnished by the numerous legends of Nebuchadnezzar, to 
determine positively, the course of the Euphrates, the position of the great 
reservoir, the lines of the canals which fed it, and the sites of all the great build- 
ings of the city. In conclusion, Sir Henry drew attention to the discovery 
which resulted from this inscription of the shonstie reading of the name of the 
Assyrian Hercules, which had been previously given as Bar, or Sanda. It now 
turned out to be Aben-ra, or, as the Semites probably read the name in a later 
age, Aben-il. Here then, we had an explanation of the famous cartouche of 
Aubnu-Ra, found in the temple of Hercules at Nimrfid. We could also now 
make out the meaning of AvaPapatns (for ABavauptn¢), which was given by the 
best Greek authors as the name of the father of Sardanapalus,—Hercules, or 
Aben-ra being the chief element in the cuneiform name. It was probable that 
the name of Abennerigus, king of Characene (where Hercules was especially 
worshipped), including the same title, and the god Abnil was worshipped at 
Nisibis as late as the end of the third century,—the father of Ephraem Syrus 
being a priest in the temple of that god. Many other probable illustrations were 
also mentioned, which Sir Henry promised to explain to the Society at greater 
length on another occasion. 


Pheenician Inscriptions ? 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
April 18, 1856. 

A valuable notice in the Literary Gazette, (see ante p. 132) and one later in 
the Illustrated London News, directed me to examine, through the ever-prompt 
kindness of Mr. Birch and the obliging care of Mr. Vaux, those interesting re- 
lics of oldest Assyria recently found by Mr. Loftus. 

I have never agreed in the opinion that assigns the Ninevite relics to the 
late period of Pul or Sennacherib; but, on the contrary, have held the whole of 
the Nimroud collection as belonging to the earliest races and times of Assyria. 

The Pheenician inscription of seven characters found on a seal, and incor- 
rectly given in the Illustrated News lately, is, like all else I have seen of Nim- 
roud, beyond all question Masonic, and of highest antiquity. 

I do not for an instant refer to the Freemasons, who have preserved various 
and correct, though evidently imperfect, traditions of the older race,—that race 
who, monopolizing all rama Aw and science, and styling themselves masons, 
as enlighteners, not merely builders, are known faintly to scripture and history 
as the “journeyers from the East,” Gen. ii.; the Hermesians of Egypt; the 
Lucermones of Etruria; the Tolteks of America; and still more faintly to tra- 
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dition as the Dev-il, or mighty race, to whose agency so many wonders: are 
referred, 

The Freemasons, it is true, may recognise some, or much of, the rites and 
ceremonies exhibited in the sculptures of the British Museum; but the world is 
little likely to benefit by this. Yet what, if not Masonic, and amenable only to 
the laws of ancient Masonic interpretation, are the civil, regal, or military forms 
displayed? Has all the learning and genius and research of even Rawlinson, 
Hincks, and Norris, advanced one step in this direction? Yet what, for instance, 
is the sacred tree, but the Asheerah of the scriptures; the type in Assyrian of 
Asheira, the sacred race; As-eira, the sacred fire; Assh-eira, the Osseiris, 
wandering masons; As-sheera, the man-bird; Ass-eira, the Assyrian ?—the eir, 
sacred, of the Peh-livi. The Masonic system so combined letters as to give 
them every possible variety of reading and sense, yet all harmonizing in one 
general record; and this harmony is the true key. 

The inscription referred to contains in its seven characters many such va- 
rieties of sense. 

ist. ‘‘ Mystic wandering dove.” The dove is a known Assyrian emblem. 

2nd. “ Chamber of mystic stones,” or sculptures. 

3rd. “ Signet of the obedient,” 7. ¢., submitted to certain laws, I presume. 

The fourth reading is infinitely more distinct, and of far greater importance, 
as giving a date—viz., ‘* twenty-sixth century.” 

As the Tolteks of America preserved and used the same dates as their bre- 
thren in Asia-—viz., our vulgar chronology, which is theirs originally, and not 
derived from the Hebrew, this date gives the period of a.m. 2600, that is 1400 
B.C., the time of Astacadas, or rather of Amyntas, of the first Assyrian dynasty, 
and contemporary with Baruk, or at latest Gideon, of the Hebrews. 

Yours, ete., R. G. Pore. 


April 25th, 1856. 
My last letter referred to the date of the seal recently found at Nimroud, in 
an innermost chamber. On the subject of dates, I may observe that these are 
given on all the Phoenician rock, etc., inscriptions that I have examined for this 
object, whether of Tartary, Petra, Wejh in Arabia, the site of Carthage, the 
banks of Orinoco, and in Yucatan. Some of these agree perfectly with the 
facts and period of the Flood, and all with each other. The dates given in the 
Indian Avatar, also, on precisely the same system, accord perfectly with the 
eriods, so far as known, of other nations in their earliest records, and fully 
se out the successions in Professor Wilson’s Manual of Indian Chronology,— 
the sum of these arriving at the exact period assigned by classical writers to the 
invasion by Darius of Hindostan. The date of the seal in question, therefore, 
cannot be a matter of doubt. 

Fortunately detained in my room by a severe relapse, I have subsequently 
examined the seal with still more singular results. The alphabetic characters 
having in the East everywhere an inherent vowel, unwritten, are capable of 
various readings ; as the vowels are varied at will in antiquity. Established 
authorities have given the values of the Pheenician characters; these 1 have 
everywhere followed, and also the different values given to the same characters. 
Since all readings so collated perfectly harmonize, they must be correct, and 
must be Masonic. Ordinary ingenuity seeks no such intricacies of record and 
concealment in one. The East has nothing of this now. 

I was mistaken in referring the seal to Amyntas. It bears unquestionably 
the name of Astakadas, called by some Ascatadis, both names equally and dif- 
ferently correct, and the sixteenth king of the first Assyrian dynasty in the lists 
of Eusebius, the Syncellus, and Mar-Ibas (See Nineveh, pp. 106, 107). 

One of the senses’ would seem to refer to defeat or flight ; if so, it was pro- 
bably late in the reign of Astacadas, who is also there styled as “‘ King of the 
two rivers’—the exact translation of Cushan Rishathaim (observe the dual) in 
Scripture. 

Another translation, or reading, gives the style of la-so-lah, ‘the sixteenth 
ruler.” 
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This la, with ar, forms the Etruscan lar or lars, with the particle sa, as in 
Arsa-cide, 
The Assyrian records and contemporary scriptures, with the defeat of Cushan 
Rishathaim, all are thus determined, I will venture to say, beyond a question. 
R. G. Pore. 


Southern Babylonia.—At the Royal Society of Literature, March 12th, Mr. 
Vaux read a paper communicated by Mr. Loftus on his ‘ Researches in the ruins 
of Warka, in Southern Babylonia.’ Mr. Loftus stated that the extent of ground 
covered by these ruins far exceeded that occupied by any other ruins in Assyria 
or Babylonia, as the principal portion is still surrounded by an exterior wall 
forming an irregular circle of Ave miles and a half. The chief piles bear the 
local names of Boarich and Waswass, and besides these, there are, also, a ruin 
which Mr. Loftus considers to be that of a large temple, two curious edifices 
partially built of brick-cones and oblong vases, the mouths of which are turned 
outwards, and some conical mounds, the origin of which cannot now be deter- 
mined. The tract of land on which Warka is situated is slightly elevated above 
the surrounding marshes, and extends about twenty miles in the direction of 
Sinkara. The whole of this ridge, which is never flooded, is a perfect desert, 
without trees, water, or inhabitants. The most remarkable feature, however, 
of the remains of Warka is this,—that with the exception of the principal piles 
alluded to, the whole of the chief platform and of every smaller mound within 
the walls is filled with glazed earthenware coffins, whose fragments lie scattered 
on the surface in such vast numbers as to shew that this place, (like the present 
Kerbela and Meshed Ali) has been one vast repository of the dead. These cof- 
fins, of which some specimens have been sent to England by Mr. Loftus, and 
are now in the British Museum, resemble in form a slipper bath, with an oval 
opening at one end to admit the body, to which is attached an earthen cover. 
Five rows of small figures are embossed in the upper surface of these coffins, 
which are for the most part covered with a thick glazing of a rich green colour. 
The hope of a treasure has led the Arabs of the neighbourhood to excavate 
in these remarkable sepulchral mounds; and hundreds of coffins have been in 
consequence broken up every year, in search of gold and silver ornaments, 
which are, however, rarely found. At the conclusion of the paper, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson stated that there was no doubt that Warka was one of the primitive 
cities of Babylonia, and most likely older than even Erech, Accad, and Calneh, 
the cities attributed in Genesis to the building of Nimrod. Warka appears to 
have been “ the city ” par excellence. In the neighbourhood were many other 
cities of great antiquity, as Erech (or Ur) which was dedicated to the moon ; 
and Sinkara, which was dedicated to the sun. Colonel Rawlinson added that 
the earliest king, whose name had been decyphered, was Urukh, who lived 
B.c. 2300, and that there was evidence of Warka having been inhabited as 
late as the Arab invasion, B.c. 300. 


Ivory Carvings from Nimrud. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Sir,—In your description of the Ivory Carvings — by Mr. Loftus from 
Nineveh, you conclude they formed portions of the decorations of a small private 
chapel, dedicated to some Egyptian goddess by Pul and Semiramis. 

rom readings in the inscriptions, I am inclined to refer them to a later age. 

Bul Haka was a true Assyrian by descent, and the famous Shevarm (Semi- 
ramis) was a native of Ararat. So it is not likely they would establish the wor- 
ship of Isis. : 

Sennacherib sent ambassadors to Sabaka, King of Cush anton oe and the 
brought back Teti-ra, his daughter, to Nineveh. Tartan, Sennacherib’s general, 
escorted the bride elect to the Assyrian capital, where she was married to his 
son, Assar-adu, after which Assar-adu returned to his government in Babylonia. 
This accounts for the ball of prepared clay, in the British Museum, which bears 
the impress of the seals of these two monarchs. It must have been upon this 
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occasion they entered into this treaty of amity. The treaty is lost, as it was 
drafted upon some perishable material, but the seals of the contracting parties 
remain. Now it is more than probable that queen Teti-ra was the establisher 
of the worship of the Egyptian Isis in her family, and the chapel and the deco- 
rative ivories are of the Nate B.C. 670. 
H. A. Ormssy. 
Bath, April 12th. 


At the Royal Society of Literature, April 9th, Mr. Vaux read a report to the 
Society ‘On the New Assyrian Sculptures’ which had just arrived at the 
British Museum, in which he pointed out that this country was indebted for 
these, the most perfect specimens of Assyrian art which have as yet reached 
England, to Mr. Hurmuzd Rassam, Mr. Layard’s active native friend. On Mr. 
Layard’s return to England in 1851, Mr. Rassam, who had been with him in all 
his former researches, was requested to continue those which Mr. Layard had 
not had time to complete. The sculptures just arrived, which for the most part 
belong to Ashur-bani-pal, the last king but one of Nineveh, are the result of his 
excavations. The most important continued series among them are the slabs 
containing a representation of the Royal Lion Hunt. Nothing can be more ac- 
curate than the rendering of this subject. Besides these, there is an invaluable 
statue of Nebo, bearing an inscription which Sir H. Rawlinson has determined 
to contain the names of Semiramis and her husband, Pal; a relief, exhibiting 
the portrait of Tiglath-Pileser; and an obelisk, with a representation of the 
father of Pal. 


Jewish Shekels—At the Numismatic Society, March 27, Mr. Evans read a 
paper ‘On M. de Saulcy’s ‘ Recherches sur la Numismatique Judaique,’” in 
which he drew particular attention to that savant’s attribution of the early 
shekels and half-shekels to Jaddus, the High Priest contemporary with Alex- 
ander the Great. He observed that, if the privilege of striking money had 
been granted by the Greek monarch, we have no reason to think that it was 
withdrawn until the treacherous conquest of Jerusalem by the first Ptolemy, 
between which events there must have been many more years than the four of 
which we find record on the coins; and that the period indicated by the coins 
would be yet further reduced if we exclude the money dated in the fourth year, 
which is exclusively of copper, and apparently of later fabric. The argument 
deduced from the weight OP the dale being the same as that of the tetra- 
drachms of the Egyptian standard, was not of so much force as would appear 
prima facie, since some of the shekels of Simon Barchochebas have the same 
weight. Nevertheless, there could be no doubt that the coins attributed by M. 
de Sauley to Jaddus were of an early date, perhaps even of a time antecedent 
to that of Alexander. Mr. Vaux observed that, judging by the fabric and cha- 
racter of the coins in question (excluding those in copper), he should be inclined 
to consider them as considerably anterior in date to the time of Alexander, and 
more probably to be referred to that of the return of the Jews from the Baby- 
lonian captivity,—an attribution which is more consistent with the short period 
of the coinage, which would naturally have been interrupted on the interruption 
of the building of the city. 


Temple of Confucius—At the Asiatic Society, April 5, Prof. Wilson brought 
to the notice of the Society a paper, by Mr. A Wylie, upon “ An Inscription 
found in the Temple of Confucius at Shanghae,” which, after being read before 
the Branch Society at Hong Kong, had been forwarded to England by Sir John 
Bowring. The inscription is an Imperial edict issued by Timur, the grandson 
and successor of Kublai Khan, in the year 1294. It contains directions for the 
management of the temples, seminaries, and colleges; for the encouragement 
of the students, and for the examination and admission of the most distinguished 
into the public service. The inscription is engraved in two modes of writing: 
one of them is in the ordinary Chinese character, and the other a modification 
of the Devanagari, introduced into China by the Mongols, for the purpose of 
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expressing the words of their own language when used in public inscriptions or 
upon the national coins. For their ordinary literary purposes, the Mongols 
made use of a modification of the Onigour, or Nestorian Syriac character, which 
is oe by them, as it is, with slight alteration, by the Manchus. The 
modified Devanagari was contrived by Basehpa, or Passepa, who accomplished 
his work in the year 1269. Imperial edicts were then issued, enjoining the use 
of this character; colleges established for teaching it, and every means taken 
for bringing it into general use up to the year 1307, after which nothing more 
is heard of it, although we know from coins that it was not abandoned altogether 
for many years afterwards. The probability is, that it never found much favour 
with the literati; and in the opinion of Mr. Wylie, it is useful as shewing the 
futility of efforts to supersede the native character by an alphabet. No original 
document in this character would appear to have reached Europe hitherto, but 
it was not unknown to scholars. Pallas was the first who gave the alphabet, 
and Remusat, Schmidt, and Klaproth, have noticed it, though their observations 
are erroneous in several particulars. The longest and most perfect account is 
that of M. von Gablentz in Lassen’s Zeitschrift, the information in which was 
extracted from a Chinese work of the year 1618, containing a collection of in- 
scriptions. This inscription was in the Mongolian language as well as cha- 
racter; and it was ably, and very satisfactorily, deciphered by Gablentz. The 
inscription before the meeting, being given in a phonetic alphabet, was useful 
in determining the Chinese pronunciation of six centuries ago; and it explained 
a circumstance which has sometimes puzzled Chinese students, and probably 
the Chinese themselves, that is to say, the division of the words ending with x 
into two classes, in what we venture to call rhyming dictionaries. These words 
were, in the Mongol epoch, pronounced differently, some with a final and 
some with m. A division of classes, then required by the sound, is still retained 
in the dictionaries, although the original reason for its adoption has wholly 
ceased. Prof. Wilson further stated, in reference to the inquiry made after the 
Sanskrit Buddhist works carried to China in the early part of the Christian era, 
that he had received from Sir John Bowring a tracing of a MS. on palm leaves, 
found in a Chinese monastery. This copy having been made by a Chinese en- 
tirely ignorant of the character and language, it has been found impossible to 
read it, although words could be made out here and there; and enough was 
legible to prove that it is a copy of the K4la Chakra. The characters of the 
MS. are somewhat like the Tibetan form of the Nagari, and comparatively 
modern ; and the work, the Kala Chakra, is a late production, current in Nepal, 
upon various ceremonies and observances of the Buddhist religion in its most 
corrupted and degraded form. 


The Anakim.—At the ry oe Society, May 13, Mr. J. Bonomi read 
a memoir, being ‘ Reasons for believing that certain Egyptian Pictures and 
Sculptures contain representations of a Tribe of the Anakim mentioned in 
Scripture.’—The pictures referred to by Mr. Bonomi were a design from the 
interior of the great Temple of Abu Simbel, representing the king contending 
with two men of large stature, light complexion, scanty beard, and having a 
remarkable lock of hair pendant from the side of the head; as also other repre- 
sentations of the same people met with at the royal tombs of Biban el Moluk, 
at Medina Tabu, at Karnak, and elsewhere; and the name given in hieroglyphics 
to these figures at Karnak, and in the picture in the royal tomb opened by Bel- 
zoni, and which he read as signifying ‘‘ Tanmahu,” or by elision, ‘* Talmai ;” 
the name given to one of the tribes of the children of Anak, in the 22nd verse 
of the 13th chapter of Numbers. Mr. Sharpe combatted the conclusions arrived 
at by Miss Fanny Corbaux and Mr. Bonomi, by different chains of evidence, as 
to these Egyptian figures representing the Anakim, from the facts of the figure 
of the lotus on their garments denoting that they were dwellers on the Lower 
Nile; from their being often represented as paying tribute, and from the ser- 
vant race of Lower Egypt being noticed by Ammianus Marcellinus, as, with 
the king’s son, wearing a peculiar lock of hair.—Mr. Sharpe did not read the 
hieroglyphic name which in some instances accompanies these figures as Mr. 
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Bonomi did. He considered them to represent Arabs, who appear to have 
always dwelt in the valley of the Nile, on the east.—Archdeacon Raymond re- 
marked upon the paucity of details which existed with regard to the Anakim.— 
Mr. Ainsworth noticed that the scanty light beard was a feature of the Bedouin 
a who also not unfrequently in the present day, wore their hair in plaited 
ocks. 


Royal Asiatic Society.—Anniversary Meeting, May 17.—The report from the 
Council on the Society’s proceedings during the past year was read. The Report 
commenced with congratulating the meeting on a large increase in the number 
of members, and furnished a statement of the elections, retirements, and deaths, 
since the last anniversary. The decease of Charles Elliott, Esq., the Treasurer 
of the Society, was adverted to in terms of we J regret for the loss of so useful 
an officer and so valuable a member. A brief sketch was given of his career 
in India, from his earliest years until his retirement thirty years ago.—Short 
biographical notices were also read of Sir Henry Pottinger, and the Right Hon. 
Sir Henry Ellis.—The Report next mentioned the election of the two Kings of 
Siam among the Honorary Members of the Society, upon the recommendation 
of Sir John Bowring, who was actuated by a wish to give due honour to the 
literary and scientific attainments of these princes, and to acknowledge the pro- 
tection given by them to British interests in the country under their rule. The 
same honorary degree had been conferred on our countryman, the Rev. R. 8. 
Hardy, the investigator of Buddhism in its history, philosophy, and modern de- 
velopment; and the Rev. Dr. Hincks, a successful decipherer of the inscriptions 
discovered in the ruins of Assyria and Babylonia; also upon the distinguished 
Danish scholar, Prof. Westergaard, who has contributed such valuable helps to 
the study of the Sanscrit and Zend languages, and to our knowledge of the re- 
ligion of ancient Persia. The Report went on to give a succinct sketch of the 
progress made by Sir Henry Rawlinson in Assyrian and Babylonian archeology 
since the last Annual Meeting,—the discovery and import of the Tablets of the 
ancient Chaldean Kings of Mesopotamia, who reigned during the ten centuries 
which preceded the establishment of that branch of the Assyrian empire which 
closed with the Sardanapalus of Greek tradition,—of the discovery of the true 
import of the numerous tablets found in Koyunjik, which prove to be compara- 
tive vocabularies and lists of phrases in the Assyrian tongue, and in the Hamitic 
idioms spoken within the bounds of the Assyrian empire,—the monument of the 
Biblical Pul, and of his wife Semiramis, the Semiramis of Herodotus,—and the 
cylinder of Neriglisser, preserved for fifty years in the library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. This part of the Report concluded with honourable mention 
of the labours of Hincks, Oppert, Brandis, and Fox Talbot.—Among the dona- 
tions to the library made during the year, the Report noticed the magnificent 
work of their colleague Mr. Morley, on a Persian Astrolabe, beautifully illus- 
trated by anastatic plates, taken directly from the instrument,—the Chinese 
version of the Bible, printed at Shanghae for the British and Foreign Bible 
Society,—and the whole of the Zend texts, by Prof. Westergaard, with a 
valuable introduction in English, of which some account was given in the 
Report.—The Oriental Translation Committee has also sent in a report which 
was embodied in that of the Council, adverting to the publication of the Spici- 
legium Syriacum, by the Rev. W. Cureton,—the approaching completion of the 
great work Haji Khalfe Lexicon, which has been so many years in progress,— 
and the near conclusion of the translation of the Kitab al Yamini, by the Rev. 
James Reynolds,—a work comprising the most ancient historical records of the 
events of the period to which it refers.—The Report of the Auditors on the 
financial position of the Society was then read, from which it appeared that, 
although a considerable addition under the head of subscriptions might be anti- 
cipated for the current year, the expenses of printing would be heavy, and the 
auditors therefore recommended another application to Government for assistance 
to enable the Society to continue the publication of the ‘‘ Rawlinson Papers.” 


Hieroglyphic Painting.—At the Syro-Egyptian Society, March 11, Mr. Mars- 
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den exhibited a remarkably well-executed series of drawings of the Roman 
Emperors’ names and titles, from Augustus to Commodus (both included), in 
hieroglyphs.—Mr. ag = illustrated the progress made in the deciphering of 
hieroglyphic painting, these instances, in which the names were known. 
The lem pursued in hieroglyphic painting, as distinguished from the Demotic 
writing, was to represent a letter by an object, and as licence was allowed in 
the selection of these depicted expressions, it happened in the Roman or later 
period of Egyptian history that the same letters were often represented by dif- 
ferent objects, some of which were also more holy, in higher esteem, or more 
pictorial than others. However great was the variety presented by such a 
system, there was a sufliciently numerous recurrence of the same or different 
hieroglyphs to warrant their identification with letters in the Roman alphabet, 
and to permit of their being grouped together, so as to constitute an hierogly- 
phic consistency, although we find several different, but now well-determined 
forms for the same letter. 


More Literary Forgeries.—A system of literary forgeries seems now rife in 
Europe, as after the matter of Simonides another has just exploded at Weimar, 
so that it behoves all collectors of manuscripts and autographs to be careful 
from whom they make their purchases. From a letter, dated Weimar, Ist 
March, we learn that the Court of Judicature there has just been occupied with 
a monster fraud by simulated writings and signatures, purporting to be from 
the pen and hand of Friederich von Schiller at all periods of his life. The 
accused party was a person of the name of Gerstenbergk, and the table of the 
court was covered by 414 written pieces of all sizes, from mere signatures to 
complete poems and dramas, all professedly written by the poet, and all, — 
six, false. It had been observed that of late years his autographs, previously 
rare, appeared now in a profusion which seemed to be boundless. Notwith- 
standing the purchases daily made at the bookstore of Mr. Grosse, of Weimar, 
fresh ones might always be procured, and were industriously sought after by 
his admirers; you might choose betwixt simple signatures, or a couplet, to 
whole poems, and even new dramas, or, what is most singular, entire autograph 
copies of existing ones, when Schiller’s great objection to the labour of mere 
copying is considered. The success of the forger was various, but at first com- 
plete. The Royal Library at Berlin became a customer for sixty Frederic d’ors, 
and two ladies at Weimar were largely victimised, and as one, Frau von Gleich- 
Buswurm, is stated to be Schiller’s daughter, the execution must have been 
excellent, or the purchasers extremely credulous. The trial lasted two days, 
and the proof of Leou, resting necessarily on circumstantial evidence, was 
difficult to shew. It was given in evidence, that Gerstenbergk made frequent 
purchase of the court acts and protocols of old dates, which the accused ac- 
counted for by saying that he wanted them to mend some old documents in his 
possession, which, however, could only require a very small quantity. He 
mentioned three parties from whom he had received them,—an old housekeeper 
of Schiller’s, a dealer in old books, and a servant in the Grand Ducal Library at 
Weimar; but the two former are dead, and the third has emigrated to America, 
so that, though not produced for direct disproval, sufficient was shewn entirely 
to destroy the possibility of their having been able to obtain any of Schiller’s 
manuscripts, much less the enormous lot produced against the accused. When 
arrested, evidences of fabrication were found, similar to what Simonides had 
upon the like occasion,—medicated inks, paper with old water-marks, a hall- 
book, with the dates of Schiller’s letters, and the places they were written 
from, and a Schiller library. The inconsistencies of the forgeries, the dissimi- 
larity of the writing, contrary to what Schiller used in many particulars, were 
also proved; and, finally, the court sentenced the accused to two years’ labour 
in the House of Correction, and three years’ loss of the rights of citizenship, 
from which it is said he means to appeal. The discovery was just made in time 
to prevent Privy Councillor Professor Saufe from publishing some of the dramas, 
etc., as a ‘‘ Supplemental Schiller.” 

The affair of the other forger, Simonides, at Berlin, whither he had been 
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transferred in custody, on the 17th February, upon a requisition to the Saxon 
authorities from Leipsig, is taking rather a favourable turn forhim. The Prus- 
sian lawyers find that as his impositions were not practised against Dr. Lepsius 
personally, the latter has no cause of action against the accused. The only 
party who could appear against him would be Dr. Dindorf, at Leipsig, who 
would most probably rather wish the matter buried in oblivion. It is even 
hinted that Simonides has just cause of action against Dr. Lepsius for wrong 
imprisonment, and for a return of the 2500 dollars taken from him when arrested. 
—Iiterary Gazette. 


The proceedings against the forger Simonides have come to a curious termi- 
nation. After having been taken into custody from Leipsig, where he was 
arrested on the 29th January, to Berlin, the Prussian authorities found that no 
charge could be there legally substantiated against him, and he was passed to 
the frontier. He returned to Leipsig, appearing with great confidence in a 
public coffee-house, attended by some of his compatriots, but the police exerted 
their continental power of ejecting him from Saxony, because his character was 
declared to be suspicious, and he received a forced pass to Vienna, whither he 
proceeded, threatening the authorities, and all concerned in his earliest arrest, 
with an action for heavy damages, and for the recovery of two thousand dollars 
that had been taken from him.—Atheneum. 


Bible reputed to have been used by Charles the First in his last moments.—The 
extreme beauty of the binding in the copy of the Bible which forms the subject 
of our engraving, would alone, perhaps, justify us in choosing it for the purpose 
of illustration ; tes the associations connected with this elegant volume impart 
an ates to it far beyond any that the most lavish embellishment could 
confer. 

This book, now in the possession of Robert Skene, Esq., of Rubislaw, is cre- 
dibly supposed to be the identical copy of the Scriptures which Charles the First 
carried with him to the scaffold. The best known accounts of the execution 
make no mention, it is true, of his having a Bible with him in that terrible mo- 
ment; but in the Memoirs of the Last Two Years of the Reign of that unparalleled 
Prince of ever-blessed Memory, King Charles the First. London, 1702, 8vo.) the 
author, Sir Thomas Herbert, when speaking of the last scene, tells us, ‘‘ The 
king thereupon gave his hand to kiss, having the day before been graciously 
pleased, under his royal hand, to give a certificate that the said Mr. Herbert 
was not imposed upon him, but by His Majesty made choice of to attend him in 
his Bedchamber, and had served him with faithfulness and loyal affection. His 
Majesty also delivered to him his Bible, in the margin whereof he had with his 
own hand written many annotations and quotations, and charged him to give it 
to the prince so soon as he returned.” 

That this might be the book depicted is rendered highly probable, by admit- 
ting that the king would be naturally anxious that his son should possess that 
very copy of the Holy Word which had been provided for himself when he was 
Prince of Wales. The cover of the volume, it will be observed, is decorated 
with the badge of the Principality, within the Garter, surmounted by a royal 
coronet in silver gilt, inclosed by an embroidered border, the initials C. P.—the 
latter letter apparently altered, improperly, to an R.—and the badges of the 
Rose and Thistle upon a ground of blue velvet. The book was probably, there- 
fore, bound between the death of Prince Henry in 1612, and the accession of 
King Charles to the throne in 1625, when such a coronet would no longer be 
used by him. Ifthe Bible here represented is really that referred to by Herbert, 
the circumstance of Bishop Juxon becoming the possessor of it must be ac- 
counted for by supposing that it was placed in his hands to be transmitted to 
Charles II., with the George of the Order of the Garter before spoken of.— 
Literary Gazette with an engraving. 


_ Great Mosque of the Omeiyades.—Here we see a long range of round-arched 
windows, which, together with the character of the masonry, seem to indicate 
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that the whole of this wall was erected before the Mohammedan era. At the 
south-western angle is a section of masonry, with pilasters, of a still earlier 
date; and, on proceeding to the great windows in the end of the transept, we 
can trace with ease and accuracy the limits of another ancient fragment. This 
latter is of high antiquity, and formed part of a once splendid edifice. It was 
left in its present position in order to preserve a spacious doorway whose sides 
and top are richly ornamented with sculptured conalh-weshh and leaves, somewhat 
similar in design and execution to those in the temple at Baalbek. On each side 
of this door is a smaller one of similar workmanship. The circular top of that 
on the east can just be seen above the roof of the bazaar; but by looking down 
a little opening to a chamber on the west, its fellow may be perceived entire. 
This magnificent portal is not in the centre of the building, and could not have 
been intended for a structure similar in design or extent with that now existing. 
Over the door is a cross, with an inscription in good characters; but both were 
evidently added at a period subsequent to the date of its erection, and inscribed 
on a place never intended to receive them. 

The inscription, in ancient Greek character, is the Septuagint rendering of 
Psalm exlv. 13, with an addition of one word, to make it the more plainly appli- 
cable to Christ. It therefore reads thus: ‘“‘ Thy kingdom, O Christ, is an ever- 
lasting kingdom, and Thy dominion endureth throughout all generations.” What 
an inscription to be found in such a place! Strange that the glory of Christ, 
and the perpetuity of his kingdom, should thus have remained inscribed on 
a building over which the Crescent has towered for full twelve hundred years, 
and within whose hallowed precincts the feet of Christ’s people dare not tread ! 
Is it intended to humble the Christian now; or is it intended to inspire him with 
new hope? Happy, indeed, would it be for this city, pore Se this unfortunate 
land, did the oueals all acknowledge this glorious truth ! ile descending, on 
one occasion, during the present year (1855), from this place, a Muslem Effendy 
asked me whether I had seen the inscription, and if I could interpret it to him. 
I replied in the affirmative, and gave him a literal translation, at which he 
seemed greatly astonished.—Porter’s Five Years in Damascus. 


Religious Tract Society.—The Association of Edinburgh Booksellers has sent 
forth a circular containing no less than eighteen resolutions on the trade opera- 
tion of the Religious Tract and Book Society,—resolutions as wordy, as sensible, 
and tiresome as an old Covenanter’s sermon, and running to about the same 
number of “lengths.” In the spirit of these resolutions, assuming that the 
facts are truly stated, we agree. The Tract Society, trading on funds supplied 
by the subscribing public, has no right to quit its own province, and compete in 
the general business of secular bookselling with the trade; nor do we think the 
public will support the Society in such a view of itsduty. The religious tract is 
a peculiar form of literature; ordinary publishers will not produce it ; and if the 
tract is required for clerical or educational reasons, a Society founded for the 
purpose may very honestly ask the public for means to carry on a branch of 
manufacture not provided for in the general system of trade. But the case— 
which is strong up to this point—fails so soon as the ween | trespasses on the 
common grounds of trade. A publishing Society, sustained by public subscrip- 
tions for the ‘ good it does,” is in its very nature a Charitable Institution ; but 
the affairs of the whole kingdom cannot be conducted on the principle of public 
charity: and, indeed, the Charitable Institution must take care that what it 
does do is good, and not evil, or the ground ofits appeal may slip away suddenly 
from beneath its feet. All this, moreover, is so obvious, that we should imagine 
the interference with trade, of which the Edinburgh Association very properly 
complains, results from over-zealous care in the servants of the Society, not from 
a deliberately adopted principle. 


St. Matthew in Lowland Scotch.—A short time since, it was announced in an- 
other part of our paper, that a version of the Gospel of St. Matthew in Lowland 
Seoteh— The Gensel of St. Matthew translated into Lowland Scotch, by H. 8. Riv- 
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pELL (London)—had been executed at the expense of His Highness Prince 
Louis Lucien Bonaparte. Of this liber per-rarus—only eighteen copies having 
been printed—we are enabled to lay before our readers the following specimen. 


CHAPTER IV. 

1. Than was Jesus led up o’ the speerit intill the wulderniss til be tempet o’ 
the deevil. 

2. An’ whan he had fastet fortie days an’ fortie nichts, he was afterwards ane 
hungret. 

a he? whan the temper cam’ til him, he said, Gif thou be the Son o’ God, 
comman’ that thae stanes be made bread. 

4, But he answeret an’ said, It is writ, Man sallna live bie breed alane, but 
bie ilka word that proceedith out o’ the mooth o’ God. : 

5. Than the deevil takith him intill the haly citie, an’ sittith him on ane pin- 
nekil o’ the temple. 

6. An’ saith untill him, Gif thou be the Son o’ God, thraw thysel doun; for 
it is writ, He sall gie his angels charge anent thee, an’ in their hans sall they 
bear thee up, in kase at ony time thou daush thy fit agayne ane stane. 

7. Jesus said untill him, It is writ agane, Thou salltna temp the Lord thy 
God. 

8. Agane the deevil takith him up intill ane excessiv heich mountan, an’ 
shawith him a’ the kingdooms o’ the warld, an’ the glorie o’ them; 

9. An’ saith untill him, A’ thae things wull I gie thee, gif thou wult fa’ doun 
an’ wurship me. P 

10. Than saith Jesus untill him, Get thee outower, Sattan ; for it is writ, 
Thou sallt worship the Lord thy God, an’ him alane sallt thou ser’. 

11. Than the deevil leavith him; an’ behald, angils cam’ an’ ministeret 
untill him.— Critic. 


We have received the following letter upon the subject of the translation of 
the Gospel of St. Matthew into Lowland Scotch, executed by Mr. Riddell for 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte. 

Sir.—Being a Lowland Scotchman, I was naturally anxious to see the version 
of ‘ The Gospel of St. Matthew translated into Lowland Scotch, by H. S. Rid- 
dell.” My curiosity on the subject, which was somewhat intense, is now sufli- 
ciently gratified by the specimen afforded to the public in your number of Ist 
April. The translation is not more Lowland Scotch than it is high Dutch. 
The language of Dandie Dinmont, of the Ettrick Shepherd, of Henry Scott 
Riddell himself in some of those lyrics which are familiar to his countrymen, 
is a language rich in variety of expression, euphony, and rhythm. The Low- 
land, Teviotdale, and Liddesdale Scotch has, so far as regards words only, a 
verisimilitude to the classic Scotch of the land of Burns. In the turn of expres- 
sion, in its homeliness and depth, the likeness approaches that very language 
which Mr. Riddell has garbled—the language of the current translation of the 
Gospel. It is not unusual to hear a Lowland Scotchman, in common conversa- 
tion, give utterance, unwittingly to the richest rhythm—to hear what seems a 
passage or a paraphrase of Scripture, which has nothing in common with Scrip- 
ture save the vehicle of communication. But we look in vain for anything like 
this in the published specimens. We find in lieu thereof English words mis- 
spelt, scrimpit, and misplaced. The translation bears that relation to Lowland 
Scotch which Rowley’s poems bore to Old English. For a time, “the glorious 
boy,” Chatterton, was branded with infamy for his perpetrations, carrying 
though they did on their front the qualifying characteristics of genius. What, 
it may be asked, is to qualify a translation which carries on its face something 
like a lie, and adds to inaccuracy the evil of insult, rendering, as it does, our 
matchless Lowland language—a dialect if you will—simply contemptible and 
ridiculous. I respect Mr. Riddell as a song writer. But I fear that his High- 
ness Prince Lucien Bonaparte has paid for eighteen copies of what will only 
provoke the sorrow of the wise and the laughter of the foolish.—R. B. 

Melrose, April, 1856. Critic, 
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Norwegian Literature.—In the seven years from 1847 to 1854 the following 
number of books is stated to have appeared in Norway: in philology, 87; meta- 
physics, 23 ; pedagogical science, 65; theology, 18; law, 63; politics and na- 
tional economy, 46 ; medical science, 26 ; natural philosophy, 39; rural economy, 
48 ; technology, 12; history, 123; nautical and commercial science, 33 ; military 
science, 28 ; mathematics, 28; belles lettres, 187; miscellaneous writings, 6,— 
together, during the seven years, 1,027 volumes, or on an average, 146 every 
year. Of these, 870 were original works, 139 translations, and the remaining 
18 reprints of older books. More than two-thirds of the number, viz., 791 vols., 
were printed at Christiana (the University of Norway), whereas only 100 ap- 
peared at Bergen (the principal commercial 1. - 27 at Drontheim, 26 at Sta- 
vanger, 19 at Skien, 11 at Christiansand, etc. In order to buy a copy of every 
book appearing in Norway, a sum of 90 to 100 species (£20 to £25) per annum 
would suffice; the whole literature of the country since 1814 may be purchased 
for a little more than 2,500 species. 


Malayan Literatwre.—A newspaper in the Malay language is to be published 
in Holland, with the title of ‘ Bintang Oetara,’ which means the ‘ Northern 
Star;’ it is to be edited by Dr. Roorda van Ejijsinga, whose dictionary of the 
Malay tongue, and other educational books in Eastern languages, have made 
his name familiar to the literary world. Dr. Van Eijsinga has devoted his whole 
life to the study of the language and dialects of the Dutch possessions in India, 
and is peculiarly fitted for the task he has undertaken. The paper is to be for- 
warded once a month to the Dutch settlements. 


W. Bell Macdonald, Esq., of Rammerscales, is preparing for the press a new 
Coptic Grammar, of which a specimen is now before us. It is to be lithographed 
by Messrs. Lizars of Edinburgh, and will be quite a unique production. 


Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh have in preparation an ‘ Introduction to the Old 
Testament, containing an extended discussion of all important questions con- 
nected with the different Books, in the light of the most recent inquiries which 
have been instituted respecting them, by the Rev. Samuel Davidson, D.D., of 
the University of Halle, and LL.D. ; to be completed in four volumes, 8vo. 
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NEW WORKS PUBLISHED DURING THE LAST QUARTER. 


FOREIGN. 


Baud (Ant.)}—L’Orthodoxie de la confession sacramentelle, suivie de quel- 
ques réflexions sur la tradition, &c. Besancon. 8vo. 


Buss (F. J.)—Der heilige Thomas, Erzbischof von Canterbury und 


Primas von ganz England, und sein Kampf fiir die Freiheit der Kirche. Mainz. 8vo, pp. 730. 


Cahier (Ch.)—Quelque Six Mille Proverbes et Aphorismes usuels, em- 
pruntés a notre age et aux siécles derniers. Paris. 12mo, pp. 600. 


Delacroix (T.)—Bienfaits de la religion. Histoire des institutions et des 
établissements qu'elle a fondés, des abus qu'elle a corrigés, &c. Limoges. 12mo. 


Drechsler (Dr. A.)—Die Persénlichkeit Gottes und des Menschen, &c. 
Dresden. 8vo. 


Ellendorf (J.)}—Die Moral und Politik der Jesuiten, nach den Schriften 


der vorziiglichsten Autoren dieses Ordens. Darmstadt. S8vo. 


Elwert (Dr. Ed.)—Annotationes in locum Gal. ii. 1—10, cum ad obscu- 


riora quedam, tum ad rationem spectantes, que Paulum inter et christianos rei judaice 
faventes intercedebat. Heilbronne. 4to. 


Ewald (H.)—Abhandlung uber des ethiopischen Buches Henokh Entste- 


hung, Sinn, und Zusammensetzung. Gittingen. 4to. 


Eyma (l’Abbé).—Evangile médité et expliqué chaque jour de l’anneé, 
d’aprés les écrits des Péres de l’Eglise, &c. Paris. 8vo. 


Hessenmiiller (C.)—Die Frauen und Christenthum. Braunschweig. 
12mo. 


Héschke (K. J.)—Trotzendorf nach seinem Leben und Wirken. Breslau. 


12mo. 


Jesu Christi Passio. Paris. 4to. (A petition to Monseigneur 
from an association of French Catholics, having for their object to interest themselves in the 
fate of England, and to obtain by their prayers the conversion of this country. It is signed 
Ignace de St. Paul (Spencer), Passioniste, Provincial Consultor for England.) 


Kruger (Jacob).—Geschichte der Assyrier und Iranier vom 18ten bis zum 
5ten Jahrhundert vor Christus. Mit vier Tafeln und einer Karte. Frankfurt a M. 8vo, pp. 
xxii. 525. 


, . = ° 

L’Abbé Le Dieu: Mémoires et Journal sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de 
Bossuet. Publiés pour la premieére fois d’aprés les Manuscrits autographes, et accompagnés 
d'une introduction et de notes, par M. l’Abbé Guettée, auteur de I’Histoire de l’église de 
France. Tom.I. Mémoires et Fragments de l’'Abbé Le Dieu; précédés d’une introduction. 
pp- clxxxiv., 296. Tom.II. Journal de l’Abbé Le Dieu, I. pp. 496. Paris. 


Laviron (l’ Abbé A.)—Le régne du christianisme dans le monde. Influ- 


ence de la religion chrétienne sur la société, aux différentes époques de Vhistoire. Paris. 
18mo. 





Mayer (Geo. Karl).—Der Mensch nach der Glaubenslebre der allgemeinen 
Kirche und im speculativen Systeme Giinther’s “ Theologische und Philosophische Studien.” 
Bamberg. 8vo. 
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Millet (’Abbé F.)—De la revolte contre l’autorité divine. Coup-d’cil 
sur la philosophie contemporaine. Metz. 12mo. 


Mullois (Isidore).—Cours d’Eloquence sacrée, populaire ; ou essai sur la 
maniére de parler au peuple. Paris. 3 vols. 


Piper (Dr. G. O.)—Der moderne Pantheismus von der intellectuellen und 
moralischen Seite. Bernberg. 8vo. 


Pressensé (Edmond de).—Lutte entre Hippolyte et Calliste sur l’absolu- 


- cléricale, ou l’église de Rome au 3e siécle, d’aprés un manuscrit récemment découvert. 
8. 8vo. 


Procopii, &c.—Procopii Czsariensis, Historiarum temporis sui de Bello 
Gothico, libri quatuor cum excerptis ex Agathie Historia. Hugone Grotio interprete. Editio 
novissima. Cherii, ex typographia Societatis. 1854. 


Schwarz (Karl).—Zur Geschichte der neuesten Theologie. Leipzig. 8vo. 


St. John Chrysostom.—(His homilies explained in French, according to 
the method of the Lyceums, &c.) Paris. 12mo. 


Tischendorf (A. F. C.)—Anecdota Sacra et Profana, ex Oriente et Occi- 
dente allata. Sive, notitia codicum Grecorum, Arabicorum, Syriacorum, Copticorum, Hebrai- 
corum, Athiopicorum, Latinorum, cum excerptis multis, maximam partem Gracis, et triginta 
quinque scripturarum antiquissimarum speciminibus. Lipsiw. 4to, pp. 234. 


Vetus Testamentum Grace, juxta LXX. interpretes. 
Textum Vaticanum Romanum emendatius edidit, argumenta et locos Novi Testamenti paral- 
lelos notavit, omnem lectionis varietatem codicum vetustissimorum Alexandrini, Ephremi 
Syri, Friderico-Augustani subjunxit, prolegomenis et epilegomenis instruxit. Lipsim. S8vo, 
pp. 1400. 


Van Ess (Dr. J.\—New Testament. Die heiligen Schriften des Neuen 
Testaments, &e. (Translated with parallel passages, &c.) Paris. i6mo. 


Van Hengel (W. A.)—Interpretatio Epistole Pauli ad Romanos, primum 


in Lectionibus Academicis proposita, nunc novis curis ad editionem parata. Fasciculi I. and 
II. Bois le Duc: Muller. Leipsic: Weigel. 8vo. 





ENGLISH. 


Apocalypse of St. John: a New Translation Metrically Arranged. 
Jackson and Walford. 12mo, pp. 98. 


Arthur (Rev. W., A.M.)—The Tongue of Fire: or, the Power of True 
Christianity. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 12mo, pp. 294. 


Beaumont (Joseph).—The Life of the Rev. Dr. Beaumont. Hamilton. 
8vo, pp. 420. 


Book of Family Prayer for the United Church of England and Ireland. 
Bell and Daldy. 8vo, pp. 340. 


Bouchier (Rev. B.)—Manna in the Heart; or, Daily Comments on the 
Book of Psalms, adapted for the Use of Families. Psalm LXXIX.toCL. London: Shaw. 
12mo, pp. 490. 


Chaffer (Rev. R.)—The Creation; or, the Agreement of Scripture and 
Geological Science. Rivingtons. 8vo, pp. 28. 


Chase (Rev. D. P.)}—The Rights of “ Indigentes” in respect to College 
Foundations. Parker. 8vo, pp. 22. 
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De Burgh (Rev. W.)—The Christian Sabbath, considered as to its dis- 
tinctive obligation and observance. Rivingtons. 8vo, pp. 20. 


Douglas (James).—Passing Thoughts. Part If. Constable. 8vo, pp. 250. 


Eadie (Rev. Dr. J.)\—A Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistle of 
St. Paul to the Colossians. Griffin. 8vo, pp. 354. 


Eardley (Sir C. E.)—The Rights of the Laity in the Universities. 
Ridgway. 8vo, pp. 48. 


Elliot (Rev. E. B.)—Warburtonian Lectures, preached in Lincoln’s Inn 
Chapel, in the winters from 1849 to 1853, on the Christian Church’s institution, and declension 
into apostasy; the apostate Church’s heading by the Roman Antichrist; and the counter- 
witness-Church’s prophesying in sackcloth, all as predicted in Scripture and as fulfilled. 
Seeleys. 8vo, pp. 582. 


Forbes (Rev. Dr. A. P.)—Are You being Converted? Masters. 18mo, 
pp. 198. 


Gloag (Rev. P. J.\—A Treatise on Justification by Faith. Paton and 
Ritchie. 24mo, pp. 360. 


Hales (Rev. J. D.)—Romish Versions of the Bible. Facts and Argu- 
ments for the consideration of Bible Societies. Wertheim and Co. 8vo, pp. 38. 


Harrington (Rev. E. H.)—Pope Pius IV. and the Book of Common 
Prayer. Reprinted from “ Notes and Queries,” with additional Notes. Rivingtons. 8vo, pp. 32. 


Head (Rev. H. E.)\—The Ultimate and Proximate Results of Redemption, 
chiefly deduced from the oath sworn to Abraham. Hall and Co. 8vo, pp. 399. 


Heygate (Rev. W. E.)—The Evening of Life; or, Meditations and De- 
votions for the Aged. Masters. 12mo, pp. 254. 


Hodge (Rev. C., D.D.)—A Commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
Nisbet. 12mo, pp. 294. 


Jackson (Rev. J. E.)—History and Description of St. George’s Church, 
Doncaster, destroyed by fire, February 23, 1853. Nichols and Son. Folio, many plates. 


Jenkins (Rev. R. C.)—The Canons called Apostolical, with an Introduc- 
tion. Hatchard. §8vo, pp. 32. 


Miles (Rev. C. P.)—Early Death not Premature: Being a Memoir of 


Francis L. Mackenzie, late of Trinity College, Cambridge, with Notices of Henry Mackenzie, 
B.A., Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Constable. 12mo, pp. 370. 


Milman (Rev. Dr. H. H.)—History of Latin Christianity. Vols. IV., 
V., VI. Murray. 8vo. 


Mombert (Rev. J. 8.)}—A Translation and Commentary of the Psalms, by 
the Rev. A. F. Tholuck, D.D., etc. English Translation. Nisbet. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 410. 


Mozley (Rev. J. B.)}—The Primitive Doctrine of Regeneration. Murray. 
8vo, pp. 200. 


Newton (Rev. R. D.D.)—Sermons on Special and Ordinary Occasions. 
Edited, with a Preface, by the Rev. James H. Rigg. Heylin. 12mo, pp. 384. 


Nugee (Rev. G.)—The Words from the Cross as applied to our own 
Death-beds. Masters. 18mo, pp. 108. 


Ordericus (Vitalis). The Ecclesiastical History of England and Nor- 


mandy. Translated, with Notes, and the Introduction of Guizot, by Thomas Forester, M.A. 
4vols. H.G. Bohn. 12mo, pp. 2002. 


Patterson (Rev. A. S.)\—A Commentary, Expository and Practical, on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. T. and T. Clark. 8vo, pp. 572. 
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